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PREFACE. 


Ok oommenoing this work our design was to confine oar- 
selves to that phase of Naval History indicated by the title, — 
an account of the Great Battles of our Navy only , but as 
we proceeded we recognised the fact that the Britu^ Navy 
has earned as undying a reputation from the frigate and 
boat actions which adorn the pages of its annals, as from 
the grand sea-fights with which the prestige of the seivioe 
is popularly connected. The frigate actions and cutting- 
out afiairs are treated more or less m detail m the ensuing 
pages, and the work therefore forms, we hope, a compen- 
dious narrative of the deeds of the Navy of this country 
has been our endeavour to note, however briefiy, every hoa- 
iile encounter, even of boats, m which gallantly was dis- 
played or life lost, and the reader who requires furthei 
details can refer, xnter cdia, to Allen’s work on the Battles 
of the Navy,” — to which valuable professional record, and 
to Yonge's Bbstory of the service, we desite more particu- 
larly to express our obligations. The latter writer treats 
at considerable length the geographical discoveries of the 
Navy, omittmg the mention of numerous fngate and boat 
actions, in which, as we have said, the prowess and invin- 
cibility of our seamen have been mamfesf^ m almost bolder 
rehef than in the great victonea whose names are “ familiar 
as household words ” m the mouths of all Englishmen, 

We have in these pages dismissed in a few lines the 
geographical and surveying achievements of the service; not 
mm a sense of their relative unimportance, as from the 
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exigencies of space, and have introduced almost every note- 
worthy hostile encounter m which our sailors have been 
togaged This book is, therefore, a complete and unb token 
narrative of the History of the British Navy 
The materials have been drawn exclusively from the pro- 
fessional works in the libraries of the Admiralty and the 
Boyal United Service Institution We have been informed 
that a book treating of the pnncipal battles of the British 
Navy has been written by a lady , but if this be so, we have 
not even seen it, and perhaps may not be considered ungab 
lant m expressing an opinion that it is a subject which 
can scarcely be adequately treated by a writer of fJie oppo- 
site sex, however talented Whether in “the Navy of the 
future ” the proverbial roughness of our jolly tarn may not 
be toned down to a becoming gentleness by an admixture of 
the softer sex, we shall not be so bold as to deny , perhaps 
the “ platform of “ women’s rights may include among its 
“ planks '* the manning of the Navy, and thus may be set 
at rest a question that has perennially troubled “ My Lords 
but hitherto the sea has been one of the professions selfishly 
reserved for themselves by the “ inferior sex,” — as a Boston 
lady lately contemptuously dubbed us poor fellows, though 
really we must protest against being held responsible for a 
freak of Dame Nature However that may be, ladies at 
present have no practical acquaintance with the manoeuvnng 
of fleets or single ships m action, which must be minutely 
recorded m any detailed account of a sea-fight There is, 
therefoie, a certain shock to the theory of the “eternal 
fitness of things ” m a lady, however accomplished, writing 
a book on the subject of “ Naval Engagements,” in the pro- 
fe^ional acceptation of those tenna 

Our great dramatist defines the depth of military igno- 
rance, by comparing Afichael Cassio’s martial acquirements 
to those of an amateur soldier, who 

“ Never set a squadron m the field, 

Nor the division of a battle knows 
More than a spinster ** 

With all humility and a due sense of our own short- 
eomiDgs, we would submit that the description of naval 
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battles, m which the tactics of fleets must be necessarily 
detailed, if not commented upon, is more the province of 
those who “ Go down to the sea m ships, that do businesi 
in the great waters." 

It has been my object to instruct, as well as to amuse, not 
only the schoolboy, but the youngster of the gun-room or 
midshipman’s berth , and I hope this book, being written 
in a popular manner, and with the avoidance, as far as is 
consistent with its purpose, of professional phraseology, will 
not be unwelcome to the youth of this country, who, like 
their sires and forefathers, may be called upon to defend, 
and to bequeath unimpaired to their children, that grand 
patrimony, the Sovereignty of the Seas 

The Navy has been m times past the chief stay of the 
country m the most critical periods of its history , and 
though, since the great war with Napoleon, its achieve- 
ments have been second to those of the Army, this, indeed, 
is owing to the crushmg nature of the reverses inflicted 
during that protracted struggle on the fleets of France, 
Spam, Russia, Denmark, Sweden, and Turkey What 
effect the almost unchequered successes gamed by the skill 
of our naval officers and the valour of oui seamen, had 
upon the mmd of so astute and experienced a statesman as 
Lord Palmerston, we have on the authoiity of Lord Shaftes- 
bury, who recently stated that that great nobleman, when 
Foreign Minister, often said to him “ Whenever I want 
a thmg well done m a distant part of the woild , when I 
want a man with a good head, a good heart, lots of pluck, 
and plenty of common sense, I always send for a cap tarn of 
the Navy " 

We may be sure the prowess and professional capabilities 
of our sailors and their officers did not create a less favour- 
able opinion upon our enemies , and it is recorded that the 
greatest of them all, Napoleon, m the height of his glory 
and the full career of his successes, exclaimed with bitteiv 
ness that a British post-captam “made him lose his destmy 
And BO it was in tinith, foi not only did Sir Sydney Smith, 
at Acre, prevent Buonaparte from overrunnmg Syria, and 
pel haps extendmg his conquests over Turkey and the 
East, but he taught the world that the future conqueror of 
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Marengo and J ena was not “ invincible un land,” though 
he was pronounced to be so m the British House of 
Commons. 

A recent remarkable instance of the vigour of action 
ai^ sound judgment that distinguish our naval officers, was 
afforded during the Civil War m the United States, by 
the seizure of the Oreto (or Florida) at Nassau by Captain 
Hickley, of H M S GreyJtAjund Mr Adams, the Amencan 
representative on the Board of Arbitration at Geneva, in 
his “Statement” appended to the Joint Award, paid an 
eloquent tribute to the conduct of that officer and the 
naval authorities at Nassau, who took a wiser and more 
coiTect view of their duty than the Governor and local 
attorney-general Scarcely less deserving of commendation 
was the action of Admiral Sir Baldwin Walker, Bart, m 
regard to the Tvscaloosa at the Cape of Good Hope 

Histones of the Navy and biographies of our great 
Admirals there are in abundance, but still we beheve that 
this book IS not an unnecessary addition to the literature of 
a subject that never palls in the estimation of Britons In 
the hope that this modest volume may supply the place of 
more pretentious woiks m many tomes, which, owing to 
their very bulkiness, cannot be acquired by the general 
reader , and that it may, perhaj)3, be useful as a book of 
reference to those jx^ssessing only limited libraries, including 
our naval officers on active sex vice, — we launch this our 
literary venture, and trust that it may meet with the 
favouring gales of popular approval, and be spared even 
the *bat^ breath of cntical censure. 


a K. LOW. 


Lovdok, September^ 1872^ 
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CHAPTER I. 

A.D 885-1558. 

Alfred — The CmsadeB — The Battle of Dam — Battles m the Channel, 
1217 and 1295 — Battle of Slays — Belief of Harflenr, 1416 — The 
Great Harry — Her Destruotion off Brest — Death of Sir Edward 
Howard — Action off St Helen's, 

Enq LANDES chief glory is her Navy The reader, I trust, 
will agree with me that this apophthegm has, since the 
days of the Armada, been an article of faith with every 
true Briton The mighty empires of Greece and Rome 
were each m its day invincible on land, and therefore 
arbitei*s of the world, or rather, of those portions of Em ope, 
Ajsia, and Africa which constituted it in their eyes, though 
Alexander was inconsistent enough to weep for fresh worlds 
to conquer , while the mutmous state of his army prevented 
his marching across the Sutlej, to overthrow the great kmg 
who ruled over all that portion of India to the south of this 
nver 

With the exception of the Carthaginians, who wero 
paramount at sea for only a short time, and, perhaps, the ^ 
Syracusans, we hear of no great naval power m ancient 
history , for we can scarcely call the peaceful galleys of the 
Phcemcians a navy, in the vulgar acceptation of the term. 
In modem times the English have not been behindhand in 
the race for nulitaiy glory with the nations of Europe , and 
there have been epochs in our “ island story ** when great 
Boldiers^as the Black Prince, Marlborough, and Wellmgton 
— ^have caused our armies to be regarded as invincible, but, 
nevertheless, this country has never aspired, for any 
length of time, to be paramount on the Contment. It la 

9 
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only duiing the last three hundred years that wo have 
taken a continuously active part m European ix)litics, and 
that wc liave done so is chiefly due to our maritime pre- 
eminence , indeed, at the nsk of offending some suscepti- 
bilities, it may be affirmed with truth, that were it not for 
oui navy and our magnificent and wide-spread colonial and 
other possessions, Great Bntaan could scarcely now be 
i-ogarded as a first-rate power But we have ruled the seas 
for till ee centuries, and, in spite of desperate attempts by 
Spauiaids, Dutchmen, and Frenchmen, to wrest Neptune’s 
trident fiom the grasp of Britannia, she still wields that 
symbol of ocean sovereignty 

It IS the object of the author of this work to trace the 
chief events by which our country has gamed this proud 
position , and m doing so he trusts no comparison will be 
instituted with other writers who have penned volummous 
works on this interestmg theme— it is a very large subject — 
and as at least one hundred volumes of standard works 
ha\e been wiitten on the achievements of the British Navy, 
besides naval biographies and popular treatises mnumerable, 
the gioat difficulty lies m digestmg the vast amount of 
matter, and givmg a concise account of only the gi*eat 
bxttles of the British Navy 

Our Saxon forefathers, during the Heptarchy and under 
Egbert, the first king of the seven prmcipalities, though 
they fought their Danish invaders with great bravery and 
\aiying success, never sought to meet them on the sea, so 
as to pi event their effeotmg a landmg , but the great Alfred, 
the youngest son of Ethel wolf, was the first monarch who 
sought to provide against mvcision by building a fleet 
These vessels, though of larger size than any hitherto known, 
^^cro not sailing ships like those of the Danish fleets but 
woio piopolled by oars only, sixty rowers being allott^ 
each# 

Alfiod won his fii-st naval victory in 885, when his fleet 
defo.ited the Danes off the Essex coast After this, the 
war was carried on with varymg success , but a great result 
ol the numeious battles was the mcreased skill and con- 
fidence tlie Biitish seamen acquired m this, to them, novel 
frarfcire. 

It is said this great pnnoe despatched expeditions with 
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the combined objects of discovery and commerce as far u 
the unknown waters of the Indian seas , and British sailors 
doubled the Cape of Good Hope, the sight of which, six 
centuiies afterwaids, gained Bartholomew Diaz the title of 
its discoverer * 

Before his death, Alfred had created a fleet of 120 ships, 
so that his name may justly be handed down to posterity as 
the original founder of the British Navy His son, Edward 
the Elder, and Athelstan, fosteied the growmg inclination 
of their subjects for maritime pursuits, and the latter 
monarch established a regulation, that any merchant who 
had made three voyages on his own account should bo 
admitted to the rank of thane King Edgar applied him- 
self with great energy to destroy the pirates who infested 
our northern seas , but the navy attained still greater pro- 
portions under the reign of Ethelred, surnamed the 
Unready, v ho deserves credit on this score The king 
issued an edict enfoicmg the building of a ship on every 
possessor of a certain quantity of land, and, moreover, he 
did not suffer them to rot m inaction, or to be employed in 
repelling invasion alone, but despatched them to sea, and 
ravaged the coast of Normandy Soon after this, Ethelred 
attacked the Danes, who weie at anchor off the coast of 
Essex, with a powerful fleet, one of the admirals of which, 
by the way, was a bishop, and, notwithstanding the treachery 
of Earl AJfric, who deserted to the enemy, the Danes feared 
an encounter, and escaped during the night However, 
they fell into the hands of a second British fleet, described 
by an annalist as belonging to London, which entirely dis- 
persed them, killing many thousands of men, and captui mg 
the flag-ship of the traitor Altric, though the earl himseli 
escaped But notwithstandmg these victories the Danes 
established themselves as masters of the island, and for 
nearly fifty years nothmg was heard of the British navy 
beyond the circumstance of the presentation, by Earl Godwm 
to Hardicanute, of a magnificent galley, propelled both by 
sails and oars, and having a crew of eighty picked rowers. 
In the reign of Edward the Confessor, the navy agam played 
a prominent part Magnus, King of Norway, having laid 

•longe’s “ History d tho British Kavy ” 
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claim to the throne, by virtue of a treaty he had concluded 
with Hardicanute, Edward, under the advice of Godwin, 
fitted out so formidable a fleet, that the Scandinavian 
monarch avoided a conflict , and it was not until the un- 
warlike Confessor disbanded hLS sailors that the Norsemen 
began to make descent upon the coast with the object of 
plunder Harold, the last Saxon sovereign, paid great 
attention to the efficiency of the navy, and an annalist states 
that the British admirals encountered the Norwegian fleet 
of 300 sail under Olaf, the son of Harold Harfagtr, the ally 
of Tostig Olafs father was slain in battle, and hia army 
routed, while the son himself suffered an overwhelming 
defeat at sea, and was glad to purchase safety by the sur- 
render of a poition of his fleet A few days afterwards the 
great battle of Hastings placed the kingdom at the feet of 
William the Conqueror, and one of the first consequences 
of the extinction of the Saxon dynasty was the decay of 
the navy, which was no longer required to repel Norman 
invadeis 

Nearly a century after the Conquest, Henry II , naving 
succeeded to the throne on Stephen’s death, began to collect 
a navy for the purpose of invading Ireland The maritime 
spirit of the country awoke fiom its lengthened slumber, 
and quickly a fleet of 400 ships was collected , and, after 
bearing Strongbow’s ai my across the narrow seas, materially 
contributed to the conquest of the country, which has ever 
since lemamed united to this island The same numeioua 
fleet aided Henry in gaming and keeping possession of the 
whole seaboard of France, from Calais to the Pyrenees 
“ and if,” says a writer, “ Henry has no naval victories of 
which to boast, it is only because his supenonty at sea was 
BO gicat that no other nation could venture to engage m a 
contest With him ” 

The lion hearted Richard, though celebrated rather for 
his achievements on laud, possessed a formidable fleet, 
which he employed to caiiy his ciusaders to the Holy 
Land It was on the 9th or 10th of April, 1191, that 
Richard sailed from England with a fleet consistmg of 150 
Bailmg ships, 62 galleys, 10 large vessels laden with pro- 
visions and stores, and a considerable number of of smaller 
vessels. When near Cypius the fleet overtaken by a 
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gale, in which three ships, containing many persons of dis- 
tinction, were driven ashore, and totdly lost near Lemisso, 

01 Limesol, m the island The crews were robbed of all 
they possessed, and made prisoners by the Governor, who 
had the temei ity to refuse admission into port to the rest of 
the fleet, whereupon Richard speedily effected a landing, 
and in the course of a few days entirely subdued Cyprus, 
and sent the inhospitable Governor a prisoner to Tripoli. 
In the famous siege of Acie, by the combmed forces of 
England and France, the British fleet, which was anchored 
off the port, performed good service in preventing supplies 
from being thrown into the town It also encountered, in 
a general action, a large Saracen squadron, and utterly de 
feated them, notwithstanding that the enemy were provided 
with fire-ships containing Gicek fire Some of Saladin’s 
vessels were of a size unknown m Europe in those days , 
and one, the Dromunda^ which is described by contempor- 
ary historians as resembling a floating castle, was regarded 
by its crew as impregnable , but notwithstanding that this 
huge ship was secure against any missiles then in use, and 
had a crew of 1,500 men, its lofty sides were scaled, and the 
vessel earned in a hand-to-hand combat, in which the 
British seamen gave a staking illustration of that irresisti- 
ble prowess in boarding, which has long since become 
historical Acie, which was destined to be the scene of « 
more than one of our naval achievements, surrendered to 
the combined forces on the 12th July in the same year 
The nvalry of the French and English fleets first commenced 
in the reign of John That king boldly asserted, and 
caused his captains to enforce, the old custom of compelling 
all foreign vessels to strike their colours in homage to the 
English flag on encounteiing one of his ships of wai on the 
ligh seas In 1213, when Philip Augustus of France 
attacked the Eail of Flanders, John despatched a powerful 
fleet, under the Earl of Salisbury, to the assistance of the 
Earl, his old ally Some authorities state that the English 
admiral attacked the French fleet in the harbour of Dam, 
and others that the French were the aggressors m an action 
fought off the coast of Flanders, near that place , but, how 
ever, this may be, all accounts agree that the British fleet 
achieved a complete victory, capturing 300 sail, and bum- 
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ing 100 others The remainder of the French fleet, being 
blockaded by the English, were destroyed by then crewa, 
to prevent their being capturecL 

In the fii&t »ear of the reign of Henry III, a Fiench 
pnnco, afterwards Louis VIII , having collected troops for 
the subjugation of England, set sail from Calais at the lie ad 
of a large army, convoyed by a fleet of eighty ships of wai 
The Governor of Dover, Hiilx i*t de Biugh, decided on en- 
countering this foinudablo aimamcnt, and this he did on 
the 24th August, 1217, with a squadron of about forty sail 
he had hastily assembled m the Cinque Ports 

Ships of war were m those days still armed with strong 
sharp beaks, as in the days of ancient Caithage , and these 
‘‘ rams,^^ as we call them now (though the ram proper is a 
weapon carried below the water line), weio chiefly instru- 
mental m deciding an action The strong point of English 
admirals, as in more modern times, was their seamanship, 
and m this instance their supeiioi skill m inanceuvnng con- 
tributed greatly to the succc'^sful lesult Having gained the 
weather-gage by a skilful use of both oais and suls, they 
boie down on the Ficncli fleet with resistless force, and 
caused terrible havoc with their non beaks on the sliips, 
while tlio archers made gieat slaughtci with then ‘‘cloth 
yard shafts” They also lud recoin se to the stiatagem of 
lading their decks with bairels of unslaked lime, which they 
threw into the eyes of the Fii nch sailoi-s The enemy were 
compelled to retieat, and, tliough they effected a landmg on 
the Kentish coast, burning Sandwich and advancing to 
London, the battle was decisive, m th,it it depiived Louis of 
receiving remforcemeut'i, and compelled him to pui chase a 
safe i*etiirn to his own countiy by a final i enunciation of all 
hiH pretensions on England 

During Heniy*s reign the navy was neglected so greatly 
that when his son, afterwards Edwaid I , took his departure 
for the Holy Land, the ships of war that convoyed him 
were but thirteen sail, manned by about 1,000 seamen 
When, however, this most warlike sovereign came to the 
throne, he repaired this neglect, and was rewarded m the 
year 1295 by a great victoiy which his fleet achieved over 
that of the French For some years befoi-e this date, the 
quarrels between the seamen of the Cinque Ports and the 
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mariners of the opposite coast became so violent, that out- 
rages on the one side, and reprisals on the other, became of 
constant occurrence An historian of the navy wiites that 
the French hung some English sailors who had fallen into 
their hands by the side of dogs , and m retaliation, our coun- 
trymen entered the harbour of their rivals, carried off what 
ships they could find, and flung the crews ovei board At 
length both parties became so exasperated, that a challenge 
to settle all differences by a pitched battle was given and 
accepted The 14th of April was appointed as the day for 
the hostile meeting , and the place of encounter was selected 
at a point midway m the Channel, almost m sight of both 
countries The strength of the champion fleets, we are told, 
was not limited , for each was reinforced by all the allies 
that could be attracted to the rival standards by hope of 
gam, national animosity, or sheer love of fighting, which 
has always formed so prominent a characteristic of sailors 
Many Insh and Dutch vessels rallied to our side, while the 
French were assisted by the hardy seamen of Genoa, a state 
which even at that tune ranked as one of the first of maritime 
powers Altogether the numbers of the French more than 
doubled those of the English ships, but the power of British 
sailors once agam asserted itself and a complete victory re- 
warded their gallantry Many of the enemy's vessels were 
sunk , and nearly all the rest, to the number of 240 sail, 
were captured. 

The French soon repaired their losses , and in the follow-r 
ing year equipped a fleet of 300 sail, with which they made 
a descent on the coast of Kent, and burnt Dover, m retalia- 
tion for which a British squadron effected a landing at Cher- 
bourg, and plundered both the town and abbey 

Edward I. divided his fleet mto three portions, called 
respectively the Yarmouth, Portsmouth, and Insh squad- 
rons. In 1303, a peace was concluded between the two 
oountnes, and four years afterwards this great monarch 
died, and was succeeded by his son Edward II , whose un- 
happy fate at Berkeley Castle is well known. The navy 
languished m his reign, but during that of his son and suo- 
c^or, Edward III , its ancient glones revived, and were 
Btill f^her illustrated by one of the most signd victones 
recorded^ven in our naval annals. Previously to this battle 
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the nva] fleets had been engaged with varying success. A 
squadron of thirteen French vessels had defeated five English 
ahijw, capturing two of the number belonging to the king, 
the Chrutophet , and the /Edward , the same force also took 
advantage of the king’s absence in Flanders, to burn Ply- 
mouth and threaten Bii&tol The sailors of the Cinque 
Ports on their side, had crossed ovei to Boulogne, and bunit 
the town, arsenal, and all the ships that lay m the harbour. 

But m 1340, Edward having resolved upon asserting his 
claim to the throne of France, invaded that country with a 
large army and a powerful fleet, which he directed towards 
Sluys, a place of great importance, situated at the mouth of 
the Scheldt, and commandmg the passage most in use be- 
tween West Flanders and England It possessed a harbour, 
says a writer to whom we are indebted for much of our 
material, sufficiently capacious to hold a large fleet, with 
approaches so intricate and difficult, that a single vessel 
could scarcely even thread its way in without an experienced 
pilot In fiont of this harbour, on the shelter of which he 
relied for safety m the event of any disaster, Phdip, King 
of France, had now stationed a fleet of 400 sail, 120 of 
which were large ships, that is to say, emphatically ships of 
war The masts of this mighty armament so filled the arm 
of the river in which they lay that, according to Froissart, 
they looked like a wood One squadron consisted of vessels 
manned by picked Genoese ciews Indeed, so alarmed had 
the people of England become by the repoits of the magni- 
tude of the naval preparations to resist a landing, that the 
most experienced warriors implored the king to desist, or at 
least postpone the expedition to a more favourable oppor- 
tunity But neither the numbers, nor the renown of his 
enemies, nor the manifest discouragement of his own men, 
could deter this truly great monarch from carrying out his 
purpose, though he prudently collected a larger force than 
he had first deemed sufficient for the enterprise So great 
were his efforts, and so popular was the project of subduing 
France, that all the ports in the kingdom vied with each 
other m fittmg out ships, so that, m ten days, he had as 
large a fleet as he requirei Even then, according to Frois- 
■art, the French outnumbered his vessels m the proportion 
of four to onOi though other accounts put his force at 240 
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ships. Whatever their relative strength as to numbers, it 
is certain that the English were greatly inferior to the 
French in this respect, and equally so m the size of their 
ships On the 13th June, 1340, King Edward appeared off 
Sluys, and, without delay, attacked the enemy, who were 
fully prepaied to receive him For the first time m naval 
warfare the iron beaks of the ships were not brought into 
play. 

Besides the crews employed in navigating the ships, bow- 
men were stationed at the bows and stem of each vessel, 
while the midships portion was, m many instances, occupied 
by catapults, and arbalists, huge engines employed to dis- 
charge ponderous missiles, large daits, and heavy stones, 
with which the masts and sides of the ships themselves 
might be crushed and disabled The largest vessels were 
placed in the van, while on either wing were stationed the 
ships containing the archers and men-at-aims, and in this 
manner the English fleet boie down upon the French fleet, 
which was divided into three squadrons The king’s orders 
were that each ship should engage one of the enemy at close 
quarters, but, being obliged to peiform a manoeuvre which 
the ancient chroniclers speak of as “ tacking,” (though as the 
ng of the vessels of this date almost prevented the possi- 
bility of effecting such an operation, it must have been that 
known as ‘‘wearing”), the French believed that our seamen 
declined the engagement, and, m turn, took the initiative of 
attack, by bearing down in some confusion They were re- 
ceived with loud and continued cheers — this, by the way, is 
the first notice we have of the British hurrah — and, what 
was more, by deadly showers of arrows from the long bow 
Edward was seen in the thickest of the fight, recklessly 
exposing his person, and his example stimulated his men to 
mcreased exertions The British archers first cleared the 
decks with their deadly missiles, which darkened the air, 
and then the men-at-arms boarded and completed the dis- 
comfiture of the French hosts The slaughter was fearful , 
the decks were quickly rendered impassable by the dead and 
the dying, while the huge proiectdes, hurled into the seeth- 
ing mass, crushed and maimed men in scores In an incre- 
dibly short space of tune, three-fourths of the enemy’s shipi 
bad struck, and the daikness of the night alone enabled ths 
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remainder to escape up the Scheldt, ^whither the English, 
from ignorauce of the navigation, weie unable to follow 
them It IS said that uearly 30,000 Frenchmen weie slam, 
though this 18 doubtless an exaggeration, while 230 ships 
were captured , the English loss was estimated at 4,000. 
During the battle, which raged from eight m the mornmg 
till seven at night, no quarter was given on eithei side So 
galling were the flights of English aiTOWs that it was impos- 
sible to withstand them, and many men are said to have 
leaped overboard to avoid certain death from them Early 
mthe fight tlie was retaken, which greatly pleased 

the king, who manned her with draughts from othei vessels, 
and sent her into action When one of the enemy’s ships, 
called tlip Jacques de Dieppe^ surrendered to the Earl of 
Huntmgdon, no less tlwn 400 dead bodies were found on 
boaid her So great anrl irretrievable, says the chronicler, 
was the disaster that none of the Fiench kmg’s councillors 
could summon courage to break the news to him , the Court 
fool was therefore solicited to undertake the dangerous task 
This he did by taking an opportunity to mfoimi his august 
master that he regarded the English as a pack of cowards 
Upon the king asking what they had done to deserve the 
repioach,the buffoon promptly replied that they would not 
have coinage to leap into the sea and be drov/ned, as the 
French had done, when they had loot all their ships 

Durmg the yi'ar 1342, the chief naval mcidents were the 
relief of Hannebon, the captuie of the fleet of Uewis of 
Spain, and an action off Guernsey In 1346 Edward sailed 
fiom Southampton to Guienue with a laige fleet and aimy , 
but in consequence of encounteiing adverse winds, deter- 
mined on landing near Cape La Hogue The mvadeis 
captuied the cities of Valogne, Haifleur, and Caen, and, 
passing up the Seme, destroyed the towns on both sides of 
the nver These successes were crowned by the battle of 
Creasy and capture of Calais In 1350, the English victo- 
riously engaged a Spanish fleet, capturing seventeen large 
vessels Our most formidable rivals at sea during the reign 
of Hichard II, were the Scotch, who, under a leader of the 
name of Mercer, greatly harassed our commerce, until a 
patiiotic alderman of London fitted out an expedition at his 
own expense, and defeated and captured Mercer, together 
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With his ships and pnzes Henry V 's gloiious victories in 
France weie preceded and followed by great successes at sea. 
In August, 1415, he sailed from Southampton for the in* 
vasion of Fiance, with a fleet of 1,600 vessels and a laige 
army, which he landed at Havre The captuie of Harfleur, 
after five weeks’ siege, led to the decisive victoiy of Agmcourt, 
In the following yeai, the Fiench attempted to retake 
Harfleur , but the English fleet of 400 sail, with 20,000 
troops, under command of the king’s brother, the Duke of 
Bedford, diove oflT the enemy’s naval force, which consisted 
chiefly of Genoese ships of a size never before seen out of 
the Mediterranean, and relieved the beleagueied city In 
1417, another successful action was fought with nine large 
Genoese ships, and on the 28th July, Henry sailed fiom 
Portsmouth vith 1,500 sail and a laige ai my, at the head 
of which he enteied Pans, and was declared Begent of 
France and heir to the crown 

The reigns of Henry YI , Edward lY , and Richard III , 
were barren of naval events, though mention is made in 
one of Edward’s letters of six ships, one of which was called 
the Grace d DieUj the first of its name After the termi- 
nation of the Wars of the Rose'', and the accession of 
Henry YII , that monarch employed Sir John Cabot, who, 
when in command of an English squadion, discovered 
Newfoundland and St John’s, which still belong to the 
English crown In 1497 this adventurous Yenetian leached 
the mainland of Ameiica. Henry, though penurious, was a 
sagacious sovereign, and was not slow in seeing the advan- 
tages of fostering the maritime spirit of the nation He, 
accordingly, had ships constructed solely for warlike pur- 
poses, and he called the largest Harry Grace h D%eUy though 
this ship, the first built in Woolwich dockyard, was more 
generally known as the Great Harry On the accession of 
Henry VIIL, her name was changed to the Regent , but 
when, a few years afterwaids, she was burnt m action, the 
ship built to replace her was named the Great Harry Her 
size and equipment aie minutely recorded She was of 
1,000 tons burden, and had a crew of 700 men. Her 
armament consisted of 122 guns , but the greater part of 
Ihem were falcons, falconets, serpentines, rabbinets, pieoo*» 
tf ordnance which earned balls varying in weight from ona 
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to two pounds, and which were fitted on the upper deck 
She was, in all probability, the first ship to carry guns 
pointed through portholes, which had lately been invented 
by Deschargps, a French shipwright , though, according to 
Bome prints now extant, ordnances were employed on board 
ships in the reign of Richard III , but weie fired over the 
bulwarks The Great Harry had thirty-four regular cannon, 
which were called culverins and demi-cul verms Instead 
of one mast, she had four, besides a bowspiit The fore- 
castle was introduced m the forepart of the vessel , and its 
name still retained, accurately describes the lofty structure 
then in use The Tudors may thus be said to be the found- 
ers of the British navy as a foice used exclusively for fight- 
ing purposes Heniy YIII is also entitled to gieat credit 
as having been the first to establish an order of officers who 
should be confined to the sea service of the crown — a 
measure which soon bore good fiuit In 1512, war was 
declared against France, and a fleet was fitted out, the 
command of which was conferred on Sir Edward Howard 
On the 10th August, Sii Edward, ha\ mg with him forty- 
five large ships, aruved off Brest just as the French fleet, 
of thirty nine sail, was coming out of the harbour An 
action followed, m which the Eegenty under the second m 
command, Sir Thomas Knevit, encountered tho Cordelier^ 
the largest French ship, having the Fiench admiial on 
boaid The two ships grappled, and a fierce struggle ensued, 
until, unfoituuately, the Coidelter took file, when both she 
and her antagonist blew up On board the Regent^ Sir 
Thomas Knevit and 700 men were lost, while on the sido 
of tho enemy tho Fiench Admiral and 900 peiished 

In the spring of tho following year, a fleet of forty-two 
sail was dispatched under the ordera of the Lord High Ad- 
miral, Sir Edward Howard, who landed his men near Brest, 
and mvaged the country and burnt the houses close up to 
the walls After leaving Brest, the admiral, taking with 
him two galleys, two baiges, and some boats, endeavoured 
to destroy six galleys under the French commander, 
M Pregent, but met his death in a somewhat singular 
manner Having got alongside the galley commanded by 
the French odmu'al, he lashed his own to her, and boarded 
with seventeen mem By some means the lashings go 
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Adnft^ and the vessels parted, when the French i-aJlied, and 
killed all their assailants, including the gallant admiral, 
whose body, together with those of his men, was thrown 
overboard Sir Edward Howard was a skilful seaman, and 
a man of dauntless courage To him is attributed a saying 
which was often in the mouth of no less gallant an oliicer, 
the late Lord Dundonald, that “ a sailor, to be good for 
anything, must be nearly mad ” Lord Ferrers, the com- 
mander of the other galley, could effect nothing against the 
superior force opposed to him, and returned to England 
with the fleet M Fiegent then stood over to the Sussex 
coast, and ravaged the country, but was speedily forced to 
letire by Sir Thomas Howard, who had succeeded to the 
post of Lord High Admiral on the death of his brother. 
Early in Henry’s reign this officer had been engaged as 
second in command, undei the late Sir Edward Howard, in 
the destruction, off the Goodwins, of a noted Scotch free- 
booter of the name of Andrew Barton, who had long com- 
mitted depredations on English commerce In 1514, 
M Pregent again landed on the Sussex coast, and burnt 
Brighton, which led to reprisals on the coast of Normandy 
Soon after this peace was concluded , but m 1522 war 
again broke out, but was not signalized by any stnkmg 
successes on the pait of the navy In 1544, King Henry 
attacked and captured Boulogne, upon which, in the follow- 
ing year, the Fiench king dispatched a fleet of 150 large 
ships and sixty smaller vessels On hearing of their arrival 
off St Helen’s, Henry, who had arrived at Portsmouth, 
ordered all the ships ready for service, numbermg some 
sixty sail, to proceed to sea A partial action ensued, 
during the course of which the Ma/ry Rose^ a sixty-gun ship, 
was upset in a light squall of wind, owing to the lowness ot 
her ports, which weie only sixteen inches from the water's 
edge Some hghting took place between the row galleys of 
the French and the English ships, of which one, the Great 
Harry^ bore the brunt of the action M du Billing speaks 
of a sort of light vessel, usmg both sails and oars, employed 
on this occasion, which he calls “ rambarges,’' but which the 
English called pmnaoes, a name which has been retamed m 
the navy ever smce. Kegarding the Mary Rose, it wif. 
interest the reader to learn that several of her guns ana 
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decayed portions of hei wreck weie recovered, in 1835, by 
Mr Deano Some of these relics, together with a few stone 
shot, may bo inspected by the curious m the Museum of 
the Koyal United Service Institution, m Whitehall Yard, 
London 

In the short reign of Edward VI , the navy contributed 
the victory of Pinkcy, which was fought so close to the sea- 
shore that tho admiial, Jjnrd Clinton, was enabled to use 
his guns with considerable cfiect against the Scotch army. 
The succeeding reign was equally barren of naval events , 
though the fate that befell a gallant explorer, Sir Hugh 
Willoughby, and his cicw, has moie lecently had its coun* 
terparb in the destruction of Sir John Franklin and his 
gdlantband Willoughby was endeavouring to make the 
noith east passage by Spitzbeigon, but having sought shelter 
with two oi his sliips at tho mouth of the iiver Arzina, in 
Lapland, he and jUl lus men weie starved or fiozen to 
dcatli 

Tho 'victoiy gained at Gravelinos by Count Egmont, tho 
geneial of Philip of Spam, husband of Queen Maiy, 'was 
greatly owing to the fire of the English fleet, which, as at 
Pinkcy, was able to take a pionnnent part in the battle 
About the middle of thia centmy non aupei boded tho UbO 
of stone shot. 
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OHAPTER II. 

1559-1688. 

The Aohieremenlis of Drake — The Spanish Armada t ita Defeat ana 

Destraction 

Tt was m the reign of Mar/s successor, Elizabeth, that the 
navy earned the lasting gratitude of the country, as its 
deliverer from the most formidable armament that had ever 
threatened its independence, and achieved glorious deeds 
ihat may even compare in brilliance with the triumphs of 
the great war with France Sir Francis Drake was one of 
the first of the race of professional naval officers, and his 
history is one so full of romance and incident, that it is far 
more exciting than any book of adventures we know of. 
His fii'st expedition was made under the command of a re- 
lative, the scarcely less famous Hawkins. Hawkins was a 
slave-trader, and the nature of the work disgusting young 
Drake, he turned pirate , for though his achievements were 
glorious, yet as having been undertaken against a country 
with which his sovereign was at peace, truth compels us to 
place them in the category of acts of piracy In May, 
1672, Drake sailed across the Atlantic m search of plunder, 
at the expense of the rich settlement of the King of Spam, 
the husband of the late Queen Mary 

The force which he took with him was such as would 
excite only iidicule in our time , and indeed it must have 
appeared miserably madequate for any enterprise even m 
those days. We v^l see, therefore, what this gallant sailor 
Aid with the means at his disposal. His own ship, the PashOf 
was of 70 tons burden, with a crew, “ all told,’* of 47 men , 
and the Swanne, the only other vessel of his squadron, was 
of 25 tons, and boaoced a complement of 26 hands Even 
of this handful of men we are told one4hird died of sick- 
ness in their passage, and among them his brother, J oseph 
Drake. Nothmg disheartened this heaurtd^al of a sailor^ 
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who was ns mad ’’ in the recklessness and dash of the 
enterprises he undertook as even Sir Edward Howard or 
Lord Dundonald could desire — attacked, with the survivors 
of his force, the town of Nombre de Dios, and other Spanish 
places in the Isthmus of Darien, plundered several trains 
of mules heavily laden with treasure from the Mexican 
mines, took or destroyed numerous Spanish vessels, the 
smallest of which was larger than his own Fashay and re- 
turned home after a prosperous voyage of fourteen months, 
to prepare for a fiesh expedition on a more extensive scale 

While at the Isthmus of Panama, Drake had caught eight 
of the boundless waters of the Pacific Ocean from the top 
of a tree he had climbed to reconnoitie, and then and theio 
bound himself by a vow to sail a ship upon its bosom No 
sooner had ho arrived m England, therefore, than he set to 
woik with the wealth he had acquired m his first expedition, 
to fit out a squadron adequate to undertake the enterprise 
he had m view. This task occupied him four yeai's, so 
small were the capabilities of the dockyards that he could 
command , and yet the fleet only consisted of five vessels, 
ranging from 100 to 15 tons, while the entire complement 
of ^1 their crews amounted to no more than 163 men To 
Drake, however, who had done so much Avith the Pasha 
and Swanney this force appeared sufficient to go anywhere 
and do anything 

Hoisting his flag on board the Pehcttriy he set sail, m 
November, 1577, on his wondeiful voyage of adventure 
Brazil was the first land he reached m the New World , 
then, stretchmg down along the South American Coast, he 
successfully traversed the Straits of Magellan , but soon 
afterwards, encountenng a violent gale, lost one of his 
ships, while the whole of his squadron was dispersed and 
driven to the south of Cape Horn Nothing daunted, the 
bold navigator continued his voyage with his single ship, 
the name of which he had changed from the Pelican to the 
Golden Htndy and, steering up to the northward, proceeded 
to attack the Spanish settlements on the coast of Peru with 
as much hardihood as if he had a fleet at his back We are 
told that he entered the port of Callao, and plundered 
seventeen vessels which he found there of vast quantities 
^ the prec;oi:^s r^etals. He captured ship after ship which 
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lie fellm with at sea, the greater part of them being heavily 
freighted with gold, silver, and jewels, and then, after 
devoting a short time to the repair of his own vessel, pro- 
ceeded along the coast of North America, with the object 
of finding a north-east passage to England The summer 
of 1579 proving unusually cold and stormy, Drake did not 
advance beyond California, and after taking possesbion of that 
country, which he called New Albion, m the Queen's name, 
with all the customary formalities, he fortunately gave up 
the plan of attempting a feat which has cost the country the 
lives of so many of her gallant seamen, and steered west- 
ward across the mighty and unknown Pacific Ocean 
Touchmg at the Philippine Islands and Java, he rounded 
the Cape of Good Hope, formerly known as the Cape of 
Storms, and hugged the African coast until he reached 
Siena Leone At length, m September, 1580, nearly three 
years after he sailed from England, the gallant Drake cast 
anchor at Plymouth, which one of his oiigmal squadron, 
the Elizabeth, commanded by Captain Wintei, had reached 
some time earlier * Here, m his native county of Devon* 
shire, ho was received with every mark of distmction 

Drake, during this successful cruise, had accumulated 
greater iiches than before, and, what was more honourable 
to him, may be considered the first Englishman who circum- 
navigated the globe After a short delay at Plymouth he 
sailed round to the Thames, where he found those iiv 
authority m great doubt whether to countenance his late 
proceedings or to condemn them Elizabeth entertained 
the greatest repugnance to, and suspicion of, Philip, King 
of Spain, the husband of her late sister, who had, more- 
over, made advances for her hand, which she rejected , 
but her ministers, though they had little objection to such 
proceedings, which created a spirit of adventure among the 
maritime population and fostered the navy, yet were afiaid 
lest Drake's particular entei prise might breed war between 
England and Spam, which, whatever its issue, would cer- 
tainly rum the trade with that country, then the iichest lu 
die world. However, ultimately Drake's friends prevailed* 

* For details of the rojagea, aee Sir John Barrow* ** Life of Stl 

Francis Drake ** 
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and thougli the Queen was always inclined to disapprove oi 
anything that was done without expiesa authority from her- 
self, she delighted the great sailoi by paying him a visit on 
boaid the Golden IJtnd, knighted him, and ordered that 
his little ship should be preserved as a memento of his mar- 
rellouB achievements In accordance with this royal in- 
junction, the Golden Hind was laid up at Deptford as long 
as repairs could keep hei timbers together, but a century 
later tlie progress of decay could no longer be stayed, and 
there remained only sufficient sound timbei to make a chair 
This interesting lelic was presented by Charles TI to the 
University of Oxford, where to this day it is presented as 
an “ honouied memorial of an enterpiise which, both in 
the hardihood which conceived it and m the skill which 
executed it, is scaiccly surpassed by any othci of its age, 
fertile as tliat age w<us in lieioic and gloiions ('xploits ” 
Elizabetli now appointed Di ikc an admiral, thus le- 
moving all stigma that might attach to his piiatioal indun- 
authoiizcd pioceodings, and, four yeais later, confeired on 
him the command of a tlect of 20 sail, which she had fitted 
out with the avowed pin pose of strikmg a blow at Spam, 
though at this time nominally at peace with that country 
Drake had never been placed m comm nid of so powerful a 
fleet His own flag-ship, named the Ehzaheth^ was a fine 
vessel of 900 tons, and Ins vicc-admmd, Fiobislici, almost os 
I'enowned and skilful a seaman as himself, also flow his flag on 
boaid a logular man-of-war Thcie were besides two moie 
of the Queen’s ships, the remaining sixteen being liansports, 
having on boaid afoice of 2,000 soldiei-s, who weie destined 
to take pait m the expedition Sailing from Plymouth m 
ihe autumn of 1585, Drake steered foi Vigo, where betook 
a numbei of vessels , from thence he proceeded acioss the 
Atlantic to the island of Hispaniola, and made himself master 
of the capital, St Domingo, which he peimitted the citizens 
to ransom from destiuction by the payment of 25,000 
ducats, hastening their decision by bui ning a poition of the 
city every moimng until the> had acceded to his terms. 
Proceeding onward to the American continent, he tieated 
Carthagena m the same summary mannei, and then visited 
Viigima, — where his gieat contemporary, Raleigh, had 
lately planted a colony, — with the object of strengthening 
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ihe settlement by some reinforcements from his squadron 
The settlers, who numbered 103, were, however, eo disen- 
chanted with the country, owing to the hardships they had 
experienced during their sojourn in it, that, at their earnest 
entreaty, Sir Francis embarked them all for England, whcio 
they arrived in the summer of 1586 

Philip, now greatly incensed (as well he might be) 
at Drake’s unprovoked buccaneering attacks upon his 
ships and colonies, addressed a formal remonstrance 
to Elizabeth, and forthwith began to make preparations on 
a vast scale for the invasion of England, whUc, as a measure 
of 1 ‘etaliation, he laid an embargo on all English shipping 
in his ports Diake, ever anxious for fresh oppoi tunities 
of earning distmction, pioposed ‘‘to singe the King of 
Spam’s beard,” as he expressed it, by attacking him in 
his ports and destroying his shippmg The Queen eagerly 
approved of the plans which he submitted to hei, gave 
him a squadron of four of her own ships, and cncouiaged 
him to apply to her “ good city of London for the rest 
of the fleet which he required The London mei chants, 
combining public spirit with a keen eye for a profitable 
speculation, liberally furnished Sir Francis with 20 ships, 
and a few joining him from other quarters, he sailed doAvn 
Channel, m Apxil, 1587, with 28 well-found ships Soon 
after passing Cape Fmisterre he spoke two Spanisli vcbsols, 
who gave him information of prepaiations going on 
Cadiz He lost no time m steering for that poit, and on 
the 19th of Apnl entered Cadiz harbour, and commenced 
operations with all his wonted ardour and success First 
silencmg twelve galleys which attacked him, he drove them 
to seek sheltei imder the guns of the castle, and then 
proceeded to capture and destroy all the other vessels 
in the harbour This was no easy task, for so numerous 
were they, that it took him three days to complete the 
work of destruction On the evening of the third day 
he had scuttled or burnt 150 ships, many of them of the 
largest size then known Some were ships of war carrying 
40 large brass guns, others were laden with caigoes of 
exceedmg value, which he took care to remove From 
Cadiz he proceeded to Lisbon, Portugal havmg recently 
been axmexed to Spain, and made almost e 9 ual havoo 
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there. Finding that the Marquis Santa Cruz, the T^ord 
High Admiral and the most renowned sailor in Spam, who 
had gained great honours at the battle of Lepanto, was m 
the city, he challenged him to come forth and fight him m 
the open sea, but the marquis — who, thotigh a most able 
seaman, was more distinguished for prudence than for 
darmg-^eclmed the mvitation So chagnned was the 
Spanish admiral at the destrutt ion which he had witnessed 
and the personal losses he had incurred, that he fell ill and 
died soon afterwards 

As to Drake, he seemed the spoiled child of fortune, for 
as he was returning to Plymouth, every ship laden with 
booty of enormous value, he fell in with a “cari'ack” 
from the East Indies, having on board a most costly cargo, 
which also fell into his clutches While enrichmg himself 
he had done his country a great service, for not only 
was the invasion of England postponed by the wholesale 
destruction of ships and stores prepared for that object, but 
British sailors had been taught thoroughly to despise 
Spaniaids, even though the ships they manned were of 
mfinitely superior size 

It will scarcely be credited that, mstead of bemg 
rewarded for his great services m this last expedition, 
Diake found, on his return to England, that he himself and 
his exploits were disavowed by Elizabeth, a Queen who, 
with all her undoubted heroism, was oftentimes guilty 
of acts of ingratitude and duplicity that rob her of any 
claims to moral greatness ^‘She had shown,” says a 
writer, ** the greatest eagerness, consistent with her unvary- 
ing parsimony, to promote the sailmg of Drake’s expedition. 
She had taken care to secure herself an ample share of 
the profits expected from it , yet, because Philip and 
his agents had deluded her with a prospect of peace which 
must have been most mglonous for her, and could not 
possibly have been lastmg, she now declared her disappro- 
bation of Drake’s actions, assured Philip that all he had done 
had been done m disobedience to her positive mjimctions, and 
ihe made a merit with the Spaniard, who was ceaselessly 
plottmg her destructioni of showing the greatest displeasure 
against Drake, and an mtention, only with difficulty to be 
averted, of punishing him as he deserved ” 
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But the Queen soon took a diffeient view of Sir FiRncis 
Drake’s offences against international law, and was glad to 
avail herself of the services of the buccaneering admiral 

Phihp busied himself during the winter of 1587-88 in 
again fitting out a fleet for the invasion of England, to 
which, in his vamgloiious pride, he gave the name of tha 
Invincible Armada To complete the subjugation of the 
countiy, he directed the Duke of Parma, the most renowned 
general in Europe, to assemble a vast army, which was to 
be embarked from the Netherlands when the fleet had 
forced its way through the English Channel 

The great event that ensued forms a crisis m the history 
of the world, for not only would the religious liberties 
of England have been crushed, had the expedition been 
successful, but a blow would have been dealt against 
the freedom of Europe that must have brought back again 
the Dark Ages Fortunate it was that Elizabeth had able 
ofiicers and patriotic statesmen, who were equal to the 
occasion, and that she hearkened to their voices before it 
was too late As it was, much valuable time was lost, and 
it was not until the Armada was ready to sail, and Parma’s 
legions were marshalled on the Flemish coast, that she 
would listen to their remonstrances. 

On the death of Lord William Howard, High Admiral 
of England, who owed his appointment to Mary, Elizabeth 
appointed his son Charles to the post This nobleman, 
known m our history as Lord Howard of Effingham, though 
not an experienced sailor like Drake, was m every way 
qualified for his high office, for he was a high-spinted, 
liberal man, largely endowed with the tact and temper 
necessary for gaming the confidence of those under his 
command. He was, m fact, a fine and genume relic and 
specimen of tho ancient chivalry, when great lords and 
princes thought the most valuable privilege of their nobihty 
was the right which it gave them to be the first m devotmg 
their treasures and their lives to the service of their 
country ” 

We trust that, should the nation ever again pass through 
such a crisis, she may have a Lord Howard of Effingham 
to lead the van of her fleet. Howard was one of the first 
te apprehend the danger that was brewing against the 
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safety of the kingdom, while he was high and powerful 
enough to dare to be outspoken, and press unwelcome 
truths on his royal mistress, who was complacently listening 
to the protestations of the Spanish negotiators while the 
dockyards of that country resounded with the dm of pre- 
parations 

At this time the entire number of the Queen^s ships of 
war only consisted of thirty-four ships, and of these Howard 
could only collect twenty-four in aU At the approach of 
spring he began to cruise about the Channel, resolved, if it 
must be so, to meet the Spaniard with the squadron at his 
disjiosal At the same time he unceasmgly urged upon hie 
sovereign and her ministers the immmence of the danger 
and cho inadequacy of the preparations to meet it, and m a 
letter, dated 7th April, 1588, quoted by Motley m the 
admirable account of the destruction of the Armada m his 
♦‘Histoiy of the United Netherlands,” assured her that 
Philip was straining every nerve to render his fleet invm- 
cible, and that sparing and war had no affinity together.* 
At length the Lord High AdmiraVs pertmacity prevailed, 
and Elizabeth ordered her own ships to be equipped, and 
pcimitted demands to be mad© on the public bodies who 
woie wont to furnitsh vessels and men in time of need The 
call met with a noble response The city of London, which 
was asked for 15 ships and 500 men, gave double the 
numbci Plymouth and other cities were equally liberal and 
patnotic, and by the end of June a fleet was collected of 
197 vessels, having a tonnage of 29,744 tons, carrjrmg nearly 
1,000 guns, and manned with a force of 16,785 men. This 
may scorn a very formidable armament, but it was small 
indeed in compaiison with the mighty Armada which had 
been prepared by the Spanish king , and had it not been 
that irca\ en itself appeared to fight on our side, it waa 
neatly proving all too lato to save the kingdom 

The last ship of the enemy quitted Lisbon on the 30th of 
JMay, on winch day the entire fleet was speeding towards 
these dioies, in the full ceiiaiuty of an easy tnumph The 
Invincible Aimada consisted of 132 ships, liaving a total 
tonnage of 59,120 tons, armed with 3,165 guns, and manned 
by 8,776 sailors, and 21,855 soldiers. There were also 
numeious galeassos, having 2,088 galley-slaves. Thus, it 
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will b« seen that, though m mere numbers it did not equal 
the English fleet, yet it was incomparably more jwwerful ; 
for while some of our vessels were only 30 tons, the smaUesb 
of the Spanish ships was 300 tons, a size not exceeded 
by above 30 of Lord Howard’s fleet Not only, therefore, 
Avas the number of their crews and the tonnage of then 
ships double, but their guns, which exceeded ours in the 
latio of three to one, were, for the most part, of far heavier 
calibie than the largest at that time m use in the British 
navy 

So sure were the enemy of victory, that the Armada 
was fieighted with ai tides of luxury or display, as carnages 
and hoises foi use when the binding and conquest of the 
countiy should have been eflected, and instruments of 
tortuie for the heietic population, as thumb-sci ews, and 
m<iny such like tools, employed by the myrmidons of the 
grand inquisitois, in that piiest-riddon country Twelve of 
the ships were named after the apostles , and priests, to the 
n amber of one hundred, A\eie embarked on board the ships ; 
for the subjects of his most Catholic Ma)esty, like all cruel 
fanatics, were deeply religious ^ 

The commander of tins huge expedition was the Duke of 
Medina Sidonia, a nobleman eminent for his gallantry, but 
deficient m nautical experience, which, however, was m a 
measuic supplied by tlie many skilful and intrepid adnurala^ 
imder his orders 

Had the Avinds proved ordinal ily favouiable, the 
SpanLirds would have come upon us when we weie ill 
prepared for their reception, foi but half the fleet had jomod 
the dauntless but almost despaiimg Howard On the 21st 
of May, detaching Lord Heniy Seymour, with 40 sail of 
English and Dutch ships, to watch the movements of the 
Duke of Paima, he left the Downs with as many ships as 
he could collect, and 20 merchantmen On the 23rd of 
May he arrived at Plymouth, where he was joined by Sir 
Francis Drake, whom he had appointed his vice admiral, 
with 60 sail The English fleet, now amounting to 90 
ships, put to sea, and cruised between Ushant and the 
Scilly Islands, resolved to engage the enemy at all 
hazards 

England, meanwhile, was left m a state of Hie mod 
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feverish excitement, and the consternation that prevailed 
was certainly not without adequate grounds But a kind 
Providenc*^ watched over this land The veiy size and 
nature of the iig of many of the Spanish ships rendered 
them unwieldy and “ unhandy,” as sailors call it The 
Spanish fleet was three weoks crawling up the Portuguese 
coast, and off Cape Finistene encountered such a severe 
gale that they weie compelh d to take shelter m Corunna, 
or Groyne as it was then called Here they lay a further 
three weeks lehtting , so that by the 12th July, when the 
Armada again put to .sea, tho English ships had all joined 
the Lord High Admiral, and were zealously tiaming them- 
selves for the coming conllict 

Most exaggerated rejioits of this dispersion of the Spanish 
ships reached England, and it was stated that almost the 
whole fleet was destroyed, and that no furthei attempt at 
invasion would be made that ye.ir 

Accoidiiigly the Queen, with her usual pamimony, 
diiected the Lord High Admiial to dismantle and pay off 
four of his hugest ships , but Howard, with a noble patiiot- 
ism, objected to this order, stating his reasons for his dis- 
obedience in a most statesmanlike letter, and offeiing, if 
they should appear insulficient, to maintain the ships at his 
own charge rather than weaken his force Despatching his 
letter, the gallant admiml determined to stand over to the 
coast of Spam with his squadi on, in order to ascertain from 
his own observation the tnith of the report relicive to the 
damage the Spanish fleet had sustained On arriving 
witlim a short distance of tho coast, he learnt the truth • 
and the wind just then shifting to the southward, deter- 
mined to return foithwith to England, and piepare for the 
conflict Well was it for our country that he arrived at 
that judicious decision, foi the favouring breeze that carried 
him honie also wafted to our shores the vast Armada that 
was destined to enslave a great nation On the 12th July 
the acimiial arrived at Plymouth, and used all expedition 
m refitting and revictuallmg his fleet , and on the 19th the 
Duke of Medina Sidonia ai i ived off the Lizard, Mistaking 
this promontory foi the Bam Head, he stood off to sea 
again, as the night was closing in, with the intention of 
attacking the English fleet on &e following mommg , but^ 
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on the same day, a pirate, Captain Thomas Fleming, dis- 
covered the Spanish ships, and made all speed with the 
intelligence to Plymouth, where lay Lord Howard with the 
principal division of his fleet, and the most experienced of 
his olhcers His own flag was flying on the Ark Royal ; 
with him, 111 the Sound, was the gallant Drake, his vice- 
admiral, on board the Revenge, also the scarcely less dis- 
tinguished Hawkins, his lear admiral, oi thud in command, 
whose flag was hoisted at the masthead of the Victory , and 
Frobisher, who commanded the largest ship m the fleet, the 
Tnumphy of 1,100 tons and forty- two guns 

On the 19th, the wind blew ficsh fiom the south-west ; 
but, notwithstanding the great difficulty of clearing the 
Sound with the wind fiom th«at quaHcr, Lord Howard per- 
severed, and beat out in the afternoon with six ships On 
the 20th, his admnals, having got out with the rest of hia 
squadron, 67 \essels in all, Howaid put to sea in search of 
the enemy, and on Sunday, the 21st, the Spanish Armada 
was sighted, presenting an imposing appearance as it swept 
slowly up Channel in an enormous crescent, fully seven 
miles from one extremity to the other 

“ The ships," says Lediard, a contemporary writer, “ ap- 
peared like so many floating castles, and the ocean seemed 
to groan under the weight of their burdens ” Truly it was 
a spectacle calculated to strike terror into the boldest 
hearts , and had it not been that Drake had accustomed 
his sailors to think nothing of attacking the largest Spanish 
ships with his pigmy craft, the lofty forecastles and stems 
of the vast array now bearing down upon them would have 
caused even British seamen to quail 

The Lord High Admiral, nothing daunted, at once com- 
menced the attack with his own ship, the Ark Royal, his 
admirals also engagmg the enemy , not, indeed, at close 
quarters — the time for that had not come yet — but, having 
obtained the weather-gage, they cannonaded them from a 
distance, inflicting much damage, and throwing some of 
their ships into confusion Before night the flag-ship of the 
Gmpuscoan squadron had blown up, and that of Valdez, the 
ablest sador of the Spanish fleet, was so much disabled that 
H sti uck at daybreak the next morning The Lord High 
Admiral and Drake kept close to the enemy during the 
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night, and on the following morniDg the running fight was 
resumed The Duke of Medina now made a new arrange- 
ment ot lus rear, and directing his captains to bring the 
English ships to close action, sent officers of his staff with 
executioners on board every ship in the fleet, with instruc- 
tions to hasig any commander who should quit his post m 
the line of battle But even this harsh measure, “pour 
cncouragei Ics autres,” was without effect, for the lighter 
and moie manageable ships of the English enabled them to 
advance oi retieat at pleasure, and keep up a harassing fire, 
which tlio enemy were unable to return with any effect 
On Tuesday, the 23rd, the wmd shifted to the noith-east , 
and as the Spaniaids had now the advantage of the weathei- 
gage, they boio down upon Lord Howard’s fleet, and tiled 
to gi apple with and board hLs ships , but this they were un- 
able to effect, owing to the handiness of oui vessels and the 
su{>eiior seamanship of our men The wmd, whicli was 
blowing fresh with a lieavy sea, shifted during the day, but 
the fight was maintained with unabated vigour by both 
fleets , the gunnery on both sides was indiftercnt, particu- 
laily that on the pait of the Spaniards, whose round shot 
passed harmlessly over their adversaries* ships At length 
our ammunition began to fail , but as the rival fleets ap- 
proached the Dorsetbluie coast, fiesh vessels came flockmg 
in to lemfoico Howaid, and boats full of men, provisions, 
and ammunition put him m a iiosition to icncw the action 
agaui Nothing particular occuiied on the 24th On the 
followmg day, when How aid musteied 100 sail, the enemy, 
while oft the Isle of Wight, attacked him, when his ship 
and that of Frobislier sustamed consideiable damage 

Gaming strength as he pursued, the British admiral 
followed up the Aimada, till on Saturday, the 27th May, it 
anchored m Calais Roads The Duke of Mcdma Sidonia 
hoped to be remforced by the Duke of Parma with his army 
and flotilla, but the Dutch, who rcgaided their own safety 
as bound up m the issue of this contest, blockaded the 
Scheldt so effectually that the redoubtable Spanish general 
was unable to get out Meanwhile Howard, who had been 
jomed by the squadion of Lord Henry Seymour, wluch lay 
in the Downs, thus mcreasing bis fleet to 140 sad, anchored 
ft short distance outside the Spanish fleet, and held \ 
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council of war, to debate what steps should be taken, 
as he greatly feared a junction of the forces of the Spanish 
commanders Sir William Winter suggested the employ- 
ment of fire-ships, and the design was no sooner broached 
than It was adopted Eight of the most unseaworthy 
of the English ships were loaded m haste with combustible 
materials, and, under Captains Young and Prowse, were, at 
midnight of the 28 th, moved silently into Calais harbour, 
and before their puipose could be ascertained were set on 
fire m the midst of the Armada Owing to the narrowness 
of the harbour the ships were moored close together, so that 
the scene of panic and confusion that ensued is past 
description Some of the Spaniards caught fire, the lest 
cut their cables, and, striving to escajie in the darkness, got 
entangled and wrecked against each other The Duke 
preserved his presence of mind amid this tiying scene, and 
sought to preserve order , but the instinct of self-preserva- 
tion overpowered the habits of obedience and discipline, 
and a general Bauve qui pent was the lesult The actual 
loss by capture was inconsiderable, only one great galeasse, 
flag ship of a Spanish admiral, bemg taken, but the “ scare,*' 
as the Yankees say, was prodigious By daybreak the 
whole of the once proud Armada was steering for Dunkirk, 
with the object of effectmg a junction with Parma's army. 
Howard pressed all sail in pursuit, and overtook the fugi- 
tives near Gravehnes 

Before noon every admiral led his own squadron, and 
vied with each other who should mflict the greatest damage 
on the demoralized and fugitive Armada, invincible no 
longer 

They ranged up within speakmg distance and poured an 
incessant fire mto the sides of the huge Spanish craft, 
which m return fired harmless broadsides over their 
dwai-fish antagonists The result of this day's fighting was 
decisive, for, though only the St Matthew and another ship 
wove captured, three were sunk , the entue fleet had been 
so me»-3ilessly mauled that many, drifting at the mercy of 
wind and tide, were wrecked on the Flemish coast, and the 
greater portion were so crippled as to be unable to renew 
&e conflict. The Armada, indeed, would have been 
annihilated, but the English ships had expended all their 
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ammunition, many of them not having a single cai-tridga 
left This saved the enemy's vessels from capture, while a 
lucky shift of wind enabled them to gam the open sea. 
The failure of the ammunition was inexcusable, and reflects 
the gieatest discredit on that parsimonious sovereign lady 
‘‘ good Queen Bess,” who, m spite of Lord Howard's 
protestations, neglected to furnish the fleet with a sufficient 
supply Still, though unable to inflict any further injury 
on the enemy, Howard continued the pursuit lelentlessly, 
but was forced to send back Lord Henry Seymoui's 
squadron, as many of his ships had not sufficient food left 
for one single da/s consumption He himself had only 
enough for three days , but as he said, “he put on a brag 
countenance, and gave cliase as though he wanted nothing ” 
Even this course did not satisfy the aident Drake, who 
counselled that the attack should be renewed with the few 
ships that had any ammunition left, and promised, if he 
might be allowed to execute bis plan, soon to make the 
Duke of Medina Sidonia “ wish himself back among his 
own orange-trees,” Thus the chase was kept up till the 2nd 
August, when Howard, having reached the Scottish coast, 
decided to return south, leaving one or two small vessels to 
watch the enemy until they had passed the Orkney and 
Slietland Isles And it was fortunate he did so, for two 
days afterwards the weather changed, and a furious gale for 
the time of the year set in He managed to reach Margate 
Boads in safety, but the Armada was caught by the full 
fuiy of the storm among the unknown waters of the Islands 
to the northward of Scotland Some were driven eastward, 
and were wrecked on the iron-bound coast of Norway; 
some westward, and some shared a similar fate on the 
equally dangerous shores of the Hebrides, or further to the 
south on the rocks that fringe the coast of Ireland, while 
many, not havmg repaired the damages they had sustained 
in the previous actions, foundeied in the open sea. 

Of the entii*e Armada that had sailed forth from the 
lucres of Spam a few sliort weeks before, m aU the pomp 
and circumstance of glorious war, little more than one-third 
ever returned to its ^ores, and this remnant was shorn of 
all its pride, and wholly unfitted for further service By 
the lowest computation, eighty vessels and 20,000 men had 
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been lost. “ Of the chief officers,” says a writer, and 
great nobles, who had escaped destruction, many hfiwi been 
taken prisoners There was hardly a noble family m the 
whole penmsula which had not lost some of its members , 
and Philip vainly endeavoured to conceal the extent of the 
calamity from the nation itself, by pi ohibiting the wearing 
of mourning, which would otherwise have become the uni- 
versal garb He could not, mdeed, blmd hm own subjects 
to their grief, but for some time he deceived foreign nations, 
publishing a boastful account, in foreign languages, of the 
success of the expedition , affirmmg that Lord Howard’s 
flag-ship had been taken, and that he himself had but nar- 
rowly escaped , that Drake had been killed, and that the 
loss sustamed by the Axmada was limited to the single ship 
of Pedro de Valdez ” In England this narrative was re- 
published under the telling headmg, “ A Pack of Spanish 
Lies , ” and Drake, justly indignant at bemg put to death 
m prmt, showed himself unmistakably alive by writing a 
most characteristic letter m contradiction of these men- 
dacious statements, m which he detailed how the ships, 
collected by the Spaniaids with so much trouble and 
expense, were “beaten and shuffled together from the 
Lizard to Portland, and from Portland to Calais, fl*om 
Calais, driven with squibs from their anchors, they were 
4ffiased out of sight of England , how their crews, captured 
by our ships, or wrecked on our shores, were sent from 
village to village, coupled in halters, till Her Majesty, of 
her pnncely and invmcible disposition, disdainmg to put 
them to death, and scommg either to retam or entertain 
them, they were all sent back to their country, to recount 
the worthy achievements of their invmcible and dreadful 
navy , not having, in all their sailmg lound about England, 
80 much as sunk or taken one ship, bark, pinnace, or cock- 
boat of ours, or burnt so much as one shcop-coto m this 
kind ” 

This memorable victory was achieved with the loss to the 
English of only one small ship, and about 100 men For 
these signal services, the importance of which it would be 
scarcely possible to over-estimate, Elizabeth neglected to 
confer one single honour or reward of any kmd on the 
gallant officers who had achieved them. Lord Howard 
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himself knigbt^ Fiobislier, Hawkins^^d others, while the 
fleet was off the Sussex coast, for their gallantry during the 
first four days’ fighting , and the Queen, eight years later, 
conferred upon the Lord High Admiral the earldom of 
Nottingham With the proverbial ingiatitude of princes, 
she thought she had sufficiently rewarded the sailors who 
had secuied to her and her successors the throne of these 
realms, by ordering a public thanksgiving to be offered up 
m St Paul’s and decorating the walls of that cathedral with 
the troplues won by their proweia. 
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1589-1654. 

Glorioas Death of Sir Eichard Grenville — Defeat of Van Tromp by 
Blake — Sir George Ayscongh and De Bayter — Commodore Bodley 
and Van Galen — Blake’s Action with De Buy ter and De Witt on 
the 28th of September, 1652 — Blake’s Battles with Van Tromp of 
9th December, 1652 , 18th to 20th February, 1653 , 2ad and 3rd of 
Jane, 1653 — Decisive Defeat of Van Tromp by Monk on the Slat of 
July, 1653, and Death of the Dutch Admiral — Conclusion of the War 

Notwithstanding Elizabeth’s ingiatitude, she was glad 
enough to avail hoi self of the services of Drake and lier 
other great seamen, and, in the spiing of the following year 
(1589), sent an expedition lo Spain, with the object of 
supporting Don Antonio, a pimce of the old royal family 
of Portugal, in his attempt to recover his throne The 
Queen committed the naval poition of the expedition to the 
charge of Sir Fiancis Drake, and the army she placed under 
command of Sir John Norris, a soldier of considerable ex- 
perience and good lepute , but both fleet and aimy wcie 
not adequately supplied with stoies, and the expedition was 
a failure Diake burnt the ships in the harboui of Corunna, 
as also some small towns, and made an aboitive attempt 
on Lisbon The fleet returned home with much booty 
and 150 pieces of cannon, but not bcfoie 6,000 men had 
perished of disease 

The year 1591 is memorable foi an action which, for 
devoted heroism, is unsurpassed, even in the naval lecords 
of these islands 

In that year, a squadron of seven ships, under the com- 
mand of Lord Thomas Howard, with Sir Richard Grenville, 
his vice-admiral, flying his flag on boaid the Revenge^ the 
ship that had borne Drake against the Armada, was lying 
off the Azores, for the purpose of intercepting some Spanish 
treasure ships, when the admiral learnt that a Spanish fleet 
of fifty ships, under Don Alphonso Bassano, was approaching. 
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xTie EnglLsh squadron was wholly unprepared, and aa 
the complement of his ships had been much weaker ed 
by sickness, Howard put to sea immediately, to avoid 
encountering so superioi a force The Revenge was delayed 
getting under weigh, owing to the ciicumstance that some 
of her crew were on shore , but the vice-admiral and his 
men, worthy of each other, and of the name of British 
seamen, disdained to surrcndei, and endeavoured to run 
the gauntlet through the vast hostile fleet which surrounded 
them At one time they nearly succeeded m the attempt, 
but, unfortunately, were unable to avoid the St Phihpy of 
1,500 tons, carrying 78 guns Tlie Revenge was short- 
handed, for she had but 100 men fit for duty, the rest 
being piostrated with sickness, but this handful fought as 
if they were lesolved to make up for their deficiency of 
numbei*s by their surpassing intrepidity They sank the 
huge thi ee-decker, but soon afterwards were boarded simul- 
taneously by four Spanish ships The brave crew of the 
Revenge^ headed by their gallant commander, who, though 
wounded early in the action, refused to quit the deck, re- 
pulsed every attempt to cany their ship, and drove off their 
assailants, sink mg one of the Spaniards The unequal fight 
was maintained from three in the afternoon until midnight, 
at which time the mtrepid vice-admiral leceived a musket- 
ball m the body He was then earned below to have his 
wound di-essed, and while under the surgeon’s hands was 
siiuck by another bullet in the liead, the surgeon bemg 
killed at his side Still his men fought on, and sank the 
third of the Spanish ships, drivmg the fourth ashore , but 
the cry was still they come ” Despeiately these men 
contmued the fight until daylight, when the ship was re- 
duced to a mere wreck, and her decks were covered with 
the killed and wounded Yet, though the ammunition waa 
all expended, and resistance was hopeless, the remaining 
officers and crew refused to strike, unless they were pro- 
mised their liberty To this the Spanish admiral acceded, 
and thus the Revenge was captured by fifty-three ships, 
with a loss, it was said, of neaily 1,000 men But 
not for long was she exhibited as a trophy of Spanish 
prowess, foi the battered old hulk foundered almost directly 
after her captui'e, with her prize arew 200 men Sir 
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Richard Grenville was earned on board the Spanish ad- 
miral’s ship, where he died two days afterwards, honoured 
even by his foes, and thanking Heaven that he had died as 
became a sailoi, “ fighting for his Queen, his religion, and 
his honour” The nation exulted over this glorious feat 
of arms , Raleigh extolled it, and a noble poem exists to 
this day in memory of the valour of these English worthies. 

In 1592 an expedition under Raleigh and Frobisher 
committed much havoc on Spanish commerce, capturing 
among othei pnzes a galleon with a cargo valued at upwards 
of 50,000, almost the entire amount of which the Queen 
appropriated, according to her wont, as a small vessel of 
hers was present on the occasion Two years afterwards, 
Fiobisher recovered Brest for Henry IV of France, that 
impoitant town having been taken not long before by Philip 
and his allies of the lieague , but the admiral unfortunately 
received a wound, of which he died soon after his return to 
Plymouth In 1595 the country sustamed a still greater 
loss in the death of Biake — undoubtedly the grandest sailor 
the navy had yet produced, and whose name is worthy to 
rank in our naval annals with those of Blake and Nelson 
He had, m conjunction with Hawkins, sailed for the Spanish 
settlements m America, but faded in an attack upon the 
Canary Islands, undertaken on the way Some towns on 
the Spanish Mam, including Nombre de Dios, fell into their 
hands, but soon after leaving the latter place Drake expired, ^ 
and before the squadron returned to England from this 
unfortunate expedition, the scarcely less gallant Hawkins 
followed his distmguished commander and relative 

The Queen havmg learnt that the Spaniards were fittmg 
out a powerful expedition to make a fresh attempt on 
England, determmed to anticipate them, and m June, 1596, 
a large fleet of seventeen of her own ships, with one hundred 
and twenty armed merchantmen, under the command o£ 
Lord Howard, was despatched to Cadiz, to destroy tho 
hostile armament. A force of seven thousand men was 
also embarked under the command of Elizabeth’s favourite, 
Lord Essex, who, though a brave officer, was very self-willed, 
and would not subordinate his judgment to the superior 
experience of his colleague On the 20th of June the fleet 
•mved off Cadiz, which was crowded with ships of war and 

D 
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riohly-laden merchantmeD Lord Howard attacked and 
destroyed all the vessels in the harbour, capturing immense 
booty , he also demolished the forts, and burnt a great part 
of the town , but the army, owing to Lord Essex’s want of 
skill, accomplished no important success The next year, 
Elizabeth entrusted Essex with a large fleet of one bundled 
and twenty English and Dutch ships, but the favouiite mis- 
managed everythmg The India fleet was suffered t6 
escape, and he quarrelled with the most distmguished of his 
subordinates, the famous Sir Walter Raleigh, who, during 
hia absence, captured the town of Fayal, in the Azores 

In 1602 a gallant exploit was perfoimed by Sir Richard 
Levison, who cut out fiom under the guns of a strong foit 
a Spanish galleon, containing treasure valued at a quarter 
of a million sterluig, and burnt five galleons, commanded 
by the redoubtable Spmola, who, subsequently, as the con- 
queror and ravager of the Palatinate, rivalled the glory oi 
the Duke of Parma himself 

The great services rendered to this countiy by Sir 
Walter Raleigh, the founder of our first colony in America, 
by Davis and Cavendish, exploiers of great hardihood and 
skill, do not concern us m this work , they aie a subject of 
pnde to all Englishmen, and m paiticular to the navy, in 
which some of those officers, includmg Raleigh, held com- 
missions, but they are not associated with the Great Battles 
of the Biitish Navy 

During the icign of Elizabeth, topmasts weie fiist 
inti educed into the navy, and m that of James I , hei 
successor, great improvements weie made m naval archi- 
tecture under the auspices of the constructor or overseer 
of the navy, Phineas Pett, who, m 1610, built m Wool- 
wich dockyard a ship of 1,400 tons and 64 guns, which 
was called the Pmice Royal James eternally disgraced 
himself by causuig Sir Walter Raleigh, who, like Diake, 
was unsuccessful towards the close of his life, to be beheaded, 
in pursuance of a sentence of death pionounced upon him 
twelve years before, and only now carried out to please the 
Bpamsh Government, who hated that gallant and chivalrous 
gentleman , still further to pacify the Spanish envoy in this 
country, ho ordered, m 1618, an expedition against Algiers, 
which, however, was unsuccessful. The reign of Charles I 
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iras not more remarkable than that of his father for its 
naval events , the expeditions against Cadiz and Rochelle 
being signal failures It was while embarking for the 
second expedition against Rochelle, this time for the relief 
of the brave Protestants holding out at that place, that the 
Duke of Buckingham, the king’s favouiite, a most incom- 
petent commander, was assassinated by Felton. Phmeaa 
Pett constructed for Charles a magnificent specimen of 
naval architecture, called the Sovereign of the Sens , she 
was the first three-decker in our navy, carried 112 guns, 
and was of 1,637 tons buiden After sixty years’ service 
against the battle and the breeze, this noble ship, the pride 
of the navy, was accidentally burnt at Chatham 

During the civil wars of this disastrous reign, the fleet 
was almost unemployed, but aftei the collapse of Chailes’s 
cause on land, Prince Rupert took command of the fleet, 
and in the summer of 1649 escaped with his ships to 
Ireland, whither he was followed by a Parliamentary 
squadron far stronger than his own, under the command of 
an officer who has gamed an imperishable renown, second 
only to that of Nelson This was the immortal Blake, then 
a colonel in the army, and totally inexperienced m nautical 
affairs His success m maritime war, when we consider his 
previous trainmg, is wholly without parallel , he had passed 
middle age before he first embarked on board ship, but he 
was a man of oiiginal genius, and was bom a sailor Pnn(^ 
Rupert was blockaded m Kmsale harbour, but managed to 
break through and escape to the ports of Spain and 
Portugal, whithei he was pursued by Blake So great was 
the dread on the Contment inspired by Cromwell, that the 
Spaniards refused to protect him, and the gallant cavalier 
was forced to fly to the West Indies , and from thence, still 
chased by the relentless Blake, recrossed to France, where 
he found a refuge Blake now reduced to submission the 
islands of Jersey and Guernsey, and the Scilly Islands , but 
no long time elapsed before he had an opportunity of enooun- 
tenng a foreign foe m every way worthy of his steel 

After the death of the Stadtholder of Holland, who had 
ttLomed a daughter of Charles I , the Dutch openly expressed 
their strong sympathies for the English Royahsts, and the 
condition of affifun between the two oountnes soon becama 
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of BO critical a character that a pretext for liostilities was 
10 b long wanting On the 14th May, 1652, an English 
frigate, commanded by a Captain Young, fallmg m with a 
Dutch man-of-war, fired upon her for neglecting to salute 
the British flag, by striking or hauling down his colours, a 
compliment which our navy had claimed as a peculiar 
privilege m the British Channel ever since the Conquest 
An action ensued, and the Dutchman was compelled to 
surrender Four days afterwards, the great Dutch admiial, 
Marten Harpetz Tromp, commonly called Van Tromp, who, 
in consequence of his victory over the Spaniaids twelve 
years before, was considered the greatest naval commander 
of the age, entered the Downs with forty-two sad, whde a 
small squadron of eight ships was lying there, under the 
command of Captain Bourne The English officer requested 
the Dutch admiral to leave the anchorage, at the same time 
sending notice to Blake, who was in the Dover roadstead 
with fifteen ships On the next day, the Dutchman worked 
up to Dover, and saded past Blake with his flag flying at 
his masthead, when that admiral, notwithstanding the great 
disparity of foices, gave him a rude reminder, in the shape 
of a round shot, that ho must acknowledge the British 
dominion of the seas Van Tromp hurled back the defiance 
by a broadside The English ships immediately got under 
weigh, Blake taking the lead by engagmg the Dutch ad- 
miral's ship, though this manoeuvre drew upon him the fire 
of many others of the enemy’s vessels He was soon joined 
by Bourne's division, but stdl his foice was scarcely half 
that of the enemy, tliough some of our ships exceeded m 
size the largest of theirs. The battle raged furiously for 
many hours, and was only termmated by night, when Van 
Tromp made sail, and returned to his own harl^ur, leaving 
behind two of his ships as prizes 

On the 8th of July war was formally declared between 
England and the United Provmces, and hostilities and re- 
prisals were commenced in earnest Van Tromp, with a 
larger fleet than had yet been assembled under his orders^ 
returned to the Downs, but finding that Blake had pro- 
ceeded to the north-east coast, the Dutch admiral sailed for 
the Thames. Off the mouth of the river he encountered a 
email British squadron, under the command of Sir George 
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Ayscough, an experienced seaman, who had gained a reputa* 
tion by the reduction of Barbadoes He prepared to engag® 
the enemy, and, owing to his skilful dispositions, and, in a 
measure to Ins having the weather-gage, succeeded in pre- 
venting Van Tromp from taking advantage of the disparity 
of force Tlie Dutch admiral retued to his own shores 
without effecting anything, which so gieatly incensed his 
Government, that they removed him from the command, 
and appointed De Iluytei in Ins place This deservedly 
celebrated officei went in search of Ayscough with forty 
men-of-war, and a powerful squadron ot armed merchant- 
men, and on the 10th of August, 1652, came up with him 
off Plymouth The English admirafs fleet now consisted 
of thii ty -eight sail, and as his ships were mostly larger than 
De Kuyter’s, they were not unequally matched Sir George 
immediately took the ofibnsive, and, resolving to wrest the 
advantage his adversaiy had in bemg to windward, bore 
down upon the enemy’s Ime with gieat impetuosity with 
nine of his leading ships, and, breaking through, deprived 
him of the weather gage The fight lasted fi om four in the 
afternoon until nightfall, when De Buy ter, taking advan- 
tage of the darkness, was glad to make his escape, having 
experienced a heavy loss in killed and wounded, and two 
ships sunk 

About this time an engagement occuned off the island 
of Elba, m the Mediterranean, which is one of the mo^t 
honourable to the British arms that we shall have to record 
Commodore Bichard Bodley, while employed in convoying 
some merchantmen, with three small men-of-war and a fire- 
ship, was attacked by Admiral Van Galen, having under 
his command eleven ships 

The action lasted a day and a half, and was fiercely con- 
tested. Four attempts were made to carry Bodley’s ship 
by boardmg, but the gallant commander beat off the enemy 
on every occasion, though he sustamed a loss of 100 killed 
and wounded. The Fhc&niXj an English frigate, was cap- 
tured while her crew were engaged in boardmg one of the 
Dutchmen. With his three remaining ships, now much 
disabled, Bodley bore up for Leghorn without further 
molestation, and bemg joined by his convoy, proceeded to 
England, where he was receiv^ with demonstrations of 
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honour. It is gratifying to be able to chronicle that the 
Phomix^ while lying in Leghorn Koads, was cut out ” on 
the 26th November following, by Captain Owen Cox, who 
had been lieutenant of her, with three boats of an English 
squadron 

Cromwell, with an ingratitude not confined to crowned 
heads, superseded Ayscough, who had done such good ser- 
vice, and strongly reinfoiced Blake’s fleet The Dutch 
Government had also made great preparations for a naval 
war, and gave to De Kuyter, as his second in command, De 
Witt, at the same time raismg the fleet to about seventy 
sail, a force about equal to that under Blake’s command. 
The latter, directly he was joined by liis admirals, went m 
pursuit of the enemy, and at noon of the 28th of Septem- 
ber sighted them cruising off the North Foreland De 
Huy ter would have avoided an action, and pointed out the 
superior si^e of most of the English ships , but De Witt 
disdained to fly, and held on his course At about 3pm, 
Blake, in the Resolution^ having only a portion of his fleet 
with him, including Penn, m the JameSj of 60 guns, 
shortened sail to allow of the remainder closing up, and at 
4pm most of the ships had joined 

Tlie battle was hotly contested for some hours, and was 
only brought to a teimiuation by the daikiiess, of which the 
Dutch admiral again took advantage to make his escape to 
the Texel, within sight of which he was chased by Blake. 
Ten Dutcli ships captuied, and as many moie sunk, were 
the spods of victory, and but for the night coming on, 
and that some of his ships got aground during the action, 
it IS probable that Blake would have taken or destroyed the 
entile fleet His own loss was 300 killed and as many 
wounded These ten Dutch ships were not the only prizes 
Blake brought into port this autumn While lookmg for 
the enemy, he learned that the French admiral, the Duo 
do Vondome, was fitting out a fleet m Calais harbour for 
the ichef of Dunkiik, nfc that time closely besieged by the 
Spaniards Notwithstanding that we were at peace with 
the Flench king, Blake, in defiance of the requirements of 
itilernational law, forced his way into Calais, and carried 
off the French ships with their crews to England « Thou^ 
Cardinal Mazarm remonstrated,” says Yonge, aa well he 
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might, ho stood too much in awe of the imperious genius 
of Cromwell to go to war for so unparalleled an insult ** 

After cruising about the Channe^ for some time, Blake 
dispersed his fleet, retaining with him only thirty-seven 
men-of-war and a few fire-ships He was near paying very 
dear for his temerity, for the Dutch Government had made^ 
durmg the month of October, the greatest exertions to 
stiengthen their fleet, and yielding to the pressure of public 
opinion and the discontent of the seamen of the fleet, with 
whom he was very popular, had reappointed Van Tromp 
to the chief command Hastening to take advantage of 
Blake’s numciical inferiority, the Dutch admiral issued 
forth at the end of November with his entire fleet of one 
hundred sail, well equipped, and in magnificent order 
Blake had as his second m command General Monk, who, 
according to the custom of that time, served both ashore 
and afloat, as his services might be required, but was deh- 
Qient in nautical experience 

Nothing daunted at the superiority of the Dutch admiral, 
Blake, who was then lying in Dover Hoads, immediately 
got under weigh to engage the enemy, who had also been 
lying at anchor two leagues to leeward It was a little past 
noon of the 9th December, off the Goodwin Sands, that the 
rival fleets met, when an obstinately contested battle ensued. 
Blake, ever foremost when fighting was going on, an ex- 
ample which British admiials have ever since closely fol- 
lowed, commenced the action, and, together with the Ftc^oTy, 
50 guns, commanded by Captain Mann, and the Fan^^ard, 
Captam Joseph Joidan — glorious names these ships bore, 
names that are destined to be perpetuated, let us hope, for 
centuries yet to come — ^pressed foiward, and became en- 
gaged with nearly a score of the enemy’s ships at the same 
time Van Tromp, who flew his flag on board the Brede- 
rode, of 90 guns, was attacked on the starboard side by the 
Garland, a 48-gun frigate, and the Boimoeniv/re, of 30 guns, 
on the port side, and was m imminent danger of bemg taken, 
when hia rear-admiral, Evertzen, ranged up alongside the 
little Bonaventure, with his ship the Zealcmdia, 72 For 
some time the four ships lay locked in deadly conflict ; but 
at length overwhelming numbers earned the day, and both 
the English frigates were Captured. The Brederode noir 
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passed ou to engage the Triumph, which, sorely pressedi 
having lost her fore-topmast, would most assuredly have 
been taken, had any other man than the lion-hearted Blake 
commanded her With desperate tenacity, he defended his 
ship against the Brederode, which had the advantage of su- 
perior weight of metal and a more numerous crew Three 
times, we aie told, did the boarders swarm upon his decks, 
and three times did his gallant tais, cutlass in hand, meet 
them at eveiy point and drive them back with fearful 
slaughter fiom whence they came Then superhuman exer- 
tions weie rewaided with suocebs Thoiigli the Triumph 
was almost a wreck, and though the survn ova mustered but 
a handful of heroes, scarce sufficient to man the guns, yet 
when the fiiendly mantle of that winter night descended 
upon the scene, the British flag still waved tiiumphantly at 
her masthead Blake, taking advantage of the night, with- 
drew his shattered fleet, bringing up the rear with his own 
ship, which showed a bold front to the enemy and still re- 
plied to the hostile cannon Van Tromp thus gained a 
victory It IS true, but it was a defeat not leas honourable to 
the Bntish seamen engaged He himself lost heavily One 
of his ships blew up with all hands on board, and many 
were so disabled that they could not keep the sea Never- 
theless, the gallant Dutchman had gained a decided success, 
and reaped all the material results of his victory Blake 
was forced to retire into poit to refit, whde his victor, boast- 
fully displaying a broom at his masthead to denote that he 
would sweep the English fiom the seas, cruised about m 
undisputed possession of the Channel, and proceeded down 
the Bay of Biscay as far as Rochelle, capturing large num- 
bers of merchantmen But he was not suffered to retain 
the sovereignty of the seas 

Blake strained every nerve to renew the contest on more 
equal teims, and not being satisfied with the manner in 
which some of his captams had stood by him m the recent 
battle, made a suggestion to the English Grovernment, which 
was adopted, that all officera should henceforth bear a re- 
gular commission, and that tlio raerchant^ships which were 
taken into the public service should be also similarly offi* 
cered. At length, by great exertions, Blake was enabled, by 
the beginning of February, 1663, to take the sea with a fine 
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fleet of eighty sail, and having those able professional sailors, 
Vice-Admiral Penn and Real -Admiral John Lawson, as his 
second and third in command His old colleagues, Monk 
and Deane were also with him, but it was m their capacity 
of soldiers commandmg a body of troops This is the hrst 
time that soldiers of the Ime weie employed onboard vessels 
of wai, and so well was the innovation found to answer that 
they ever after formed an essential portion of a shift^a com- 
plement, until a regular corps of marines was formed 

Blake put to sea in search of Van Tromp, and on the 
18tb February, sighted him off Cape La Hogue, with a fleet 
almost equal to his own, and havmg under his convoy about 
300 merchantmen and prizes which he was conducting home. 
With his usual impetuosity, Blake attacked his adveisary, 
who, on his side, havmg ordered the merchantmen to ‘‘haul 
their wmd,” and so get out of shot range, showed no disj>o- 
sition to avoid the conflict The Dutch admiral, with his 
two subordmates, Evertzen and De Ruyter, bore down upon 
the leadmg ships of the British fleet, which, having out- 
sailed the remainder, were many miles m advance, and to 
wmdward of them, the wmd bemg westerly at the time. 
These ships, consistmg of the Triumph^ Blake’s flag-ship, 
the Speaker^ flying the flag of Vice-Admiral Penn, the Faxr* 
fax, Rear-Admiral Lawson’s ship, and about twenty other 
vessels, had to bear the brunt of the attack of the entire 
Dutch fleet for many hours On board the Triumph, which 
Van Tromp assailed with some of his best ships, the sljiughter 
was almost imprecedented. Blake himself was severely 
wounded , his captain, Ball, was shot dead at his feet, above 
100 men were slam, and scarcely one was left unwounded. 
Penn’s ship was towed out of the Ime of battle a helpless 
wreck , and the Proaperoua, Asawtaiice, and Oak, were 
boarded by overwhelming numbers, and captured But not 
for long did they remain m the hands of the enemy. As the 
day wore on, the mam portion of the fleet arrived one after 
another, and the mequ^ty between the contendmg forces 
was lessened. The three British frigates were recaptured, 
and the Triumph, which was m immediate danger of fallmg 
mto the enemy’s hands, and lay a disabled hulk, was relieved 
and reinforced with men. When darkness put a stop to the 
fighting, it was found that we had lost one ship, the Samp^ 
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8071 ^ while the Dutch had in all lost six , one had gone down 
with all hands, and on boarding another it was found that^ 
of all her crew, not one single man was left alive Truly 
this was de'5perate fighting But the battle was not yet 
over The night was passed by each side m making pre- 
parations for the morrow’s conflict On the morning of the 
19fch the rival fleets were off the Isle of Wight, but the 
wmd being light, the English could not get withm range of 
the enemy until noon At 2pm, the action commenced, 
Blake directing his chief efforts to cut off the merchantmen 
which had been sent on ahead, and Van Tromp exerting all 
his skill to save them A running fight ensued, but the 
English admiral succeeded in cutting off sixteen of the 
enemy 'j merchantmen, and capturing five of his men-of-war 
The Dutch fleet having again got ahead, the English pur- 
sued them all night, and at 9 a m of the 20th Blake, with 
five of the fastest of his ships and the fiigates, agam closed 
and renewed the conflict Van Tromp fought now not for 
victory, but to save furthei loss of his convoy, whose cargoes 
were of immense value, and m this he m a great measure 
succeeded Towards evening the fleets were only about 
four leagues from Calais, and the Dutch ships stood m for 
that anchoiage, in consequence of the wmd bemg at N W , 
and the ebb tide making The English admiral also came 
to an anchor, but when the morning broke, aftei a tempes- 
tuous night, not a Dutch ship was to be seen Blake now 
returned to the English coast, and anchored m Stokes Bay 
on the 24th February In this senes of desperate encounters 
the English were, without doubt, the victors, having cap- 
tured and sunk eleven of the enemy’s ships of war, with 
only the loss of one fiigate, but our casualties were 
veiy lieavy, among the killed being three captains The 
Dutch, on their side, lost 1,500 men dam, and 700 pri- 
soners 

The United Provinces could, however, claim a victory in 
the Mediterranean, gamed on tlie 2nd of March, by Van 
Galen, ovei a much mfenor force On that day the Dutch 
admiral, having a fleet of sixteen sail, fell m with his old 
enemy Commodore Bodley, who, with Commodore Appleton, 
was cruising about with only nme ships After a severe 
action, in which Van Galon was killed, Appleton’s ship and 
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two otiiers were orerpowered and obliged to surrender, the 
rest effecting their escape. 

After the battles m February, every exertion was made 
by the Dutch Government to place the fleet m a condition 
to renew the war^ nor was Cromwell — m spite of his 
quarrels with the Long Parliament, which ended m his 
expelling them fiom Westmmster — a whit less urgent m 
his preparations Early m May, Van Tromp, having 
escorted m safety the homeward-bound fleet of Dutch 
merchantmen which came by way of Scotland so as to 
avoid the Channel, received intelligence that Blake had 
been despatched to the Noith with a squadron of ships 
This act was, doubtless, prompted by political motives, as 
the Protector wished to put it out of his power to interfere 
with him m the execution of his ai bitrary proceedings , 
though Blake, indeed, was the last man to do so, as his 
maxim was that sailors had nothing to do with politics, 
their only concern bemg to beat the Dutch Concluding 
that the coast was clear, now that his great adversary was 
away, Van Tromp crossed over to the Downs with his 
whole fleet of nmety- eight sail, besides fire-sbips, with De 
Huy ter, De Witt, and Evertzen as his admirals, and not 
only made prizes of many traders, but cannonaded Dover 
Castle for some hours The repoi*t of these proceedings 
weie, however, not long in commg to the ears of Monk, 
who, with Admirals Penn and Lawson, and the General-at- 
Sea Deane, was lying m Yarmouth Roads, with a magnifi- 
cent fleet of one hundred and five sail, besides fire-ships, 
and not many hours elapsed before the entire armament 
was under weigh to chastise the insolent foe 

Early on the mommg of the 2nd Jime, 1653, the Dutch 
fleet was discovered about two leagues to leeward, and a 
desperate fight ensued Lawson led the van with his 
squadron, and commenced the action by the execution of 
tho manoeuvre of breaking the enemy’s line, which more 
than a century later was performed by Rodney, who was 
erroneously credited with having been the first to conceive 
and execute it This, it should be stated parenthetically, 
m no way detracts from the merit of the conqueror of 
ihe Comte de Grasse, who like his brothers-m-arms, had 
forgotten the exploit of the admiral of the Commonwealth. 
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Carrying a press of sail, the gallant and skilful Lawson cat 
thiough the J^utchman’s line, thus separating De Ru 3 d>er^s 
squadron from the mam body He succeeded in sinking 
iwo of hjs shii)s, and very nearly capturing the admiral, 
when Van Tiomp bore down m person, and prevented the 
irretnovable destruction of the entire squadron This 
battle is also remarkable as having been the fiist m which 
rh am-shot was brought into use, and as long as sails were 
the chief motive power ot ships, it was employed m naval 
battles on account of the havoc it worked with the rigging. 
This novel shot the enemy now employed with teirible 
effect At almost the fii'st broadside one of these missiles 
depiivcd the country of a most gallant officer, almost 
cutting in two Geneial Deane, and discharges of cham-shot 
all day swept the decks of the English ships with teirible 
effect It IS recoided of Monk that, seeing lus friend fall, 
ho took the cloak from hia own shouldei'^, and with the 
utmost composure covered his mangled body 

Van Troiiip displayed the greatest skill and courage, but 
the battle went against him throughout the day Van 
Kelson — one of lus i ear-admirals — was blown up m hia 
ship m the middle of the action, which, however, was 
continued with unflagging spiiit, till darkness put a stop to 
further bloodshed for that day The Dutch fleet bore up 
and made sail away, but Monk contmued the pursuit At 
noon of the 3rd the battle was renewed with great fury, and 
the result was still undecided, when about two o’clock 
Blake — who had also received mtelligence of Van Tromp’s 
depredations — appealed upon the scene with his squadron 
of eighteen fresh ships On bemg apprised of his approach, 
Van Tromp made one last desperate effort to achieve a 
victory, before this strong reinforcement deprived him of all 
chance of success Ho bore down on Admiral Penn’s flag* 
«hip, tho James, of 66 guns, and boarded her But he was 
met by so stubborn a resistance, that not only were his 
men driven back mto their ship the Brederode, but the 
English sailors followed them up, and a desperate hand* 
to-hand encounter ensued Our countrymen drove the 
enemy down below, when Van Tromp resorted to the 
extraordmary expedient of blowmg up the deck , this he 
did successfiffiy, hurlmg into destruction the boarders, and 
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with them a large Dumber of his own men Some say 
that he filed with his own hand the magazine itself, which, 
however, was at a low ebb as regards the amount of 
ammunition it contained, or the result must have involved 
the destruction of the ship with every soul on board. 
Others assert that the magazme exploded accidentally, but 
whichever is the tnie version, certain it is that Van Tromp 
escaped unhuit He now shifted his flag to a frigate, in 
which he passed through the fleet in order to show his 
men that he still lived, and used all his efibrts to encourage 
them to continue the action But his exertions were vain 
Nothing was left for our gallant enemies — who had done all 
that brave men could to achieve success — but to letreat. 
This Van Tromp did in good order, reaching the Texel 
next morning , but he left behind him eleven of his ships, 
with 1,300 prisoners, among them two rear-admirals and 
SIX captains , while six more vessels — one bearing the flag 
of Rear-Admiral Kelson — were blown up, and three sunk. 
Our loss only consLsted of 126 men, among them Admiral, 
or rather General — as was his proper designation — Deane, 
killed, and 236 wounded Not a ship was either captured 
or burnt, though many were much cut up in spars, nggmg, 
and sn.i1a 

The Dutch Government, under the advice of their 
admirals, now sued for peace , but, encouraged by the fact 
that Blake, who was suffering much fiom the wound he had 
received in the battle of February, had been compelled to 
resign the chief command, they continued their prepara- 
tions for renewing the war Van Tromp soon found him* 
self at the head of a magnificent fleet, fully manned, and 
well found, and then all negotiations were broken off, and 
resort was once more had to the arbitrament of battle On 
the 31st July, 1653, the nval fleets met for the last time m 
this war, and the most sangumary of the naval engagements 
of modem times ensued, chiefly owmg to an unprecedented 
order issued by Monk, that no quarter should be given, 
and no vessel should be captured 

The British fleet, undei the chief command of Monk, as* 
nsted by those renowned seamen, Penn, Lawson, Joidan, and 
others, consisted, mcluding fire-ships (then considered essential 
adjuncts of a fleet), of 120 ships, carrying 4,000 guns and 
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17,000 men Van Tromp first put to sea (according to ft 
memorandum derived from Dutch sources, which can be 
seen mthe “ Memorials of Penn”) with 83 men-of-war, four 
fire ships, and 25 armed merchantmen , he was afterwards 
reinforced by De Witt with 25 men-of-war, and four or five 
fireships, makmg anaggiegate of 116 ships, exclusive of 
the 25 merchantmen Thus it will be seen that Jhe rwsl 
fleets were not ill-matched, though the advantage decidedly 
lay with oui antagonists Both sides were inspired with 
the deadliest hatred and ferocity, and the British Comman- 
der-in-chief’s bloodthirsty order met with the entire ap- 
proval of his men 

Tlie two fleets bore down upon one another m line, Van 
Tromp having the advantage of the weather-gage, and every 
ship was quickly engaged Soon two of our vessels, the 
Oak and the Worcester^ were set on fire by a fire-ship, and 
the Triumphy Blake’s old ship, was also in flames, and was 
saved from destruction with the utmost difficulty Van 
Tromp was about to engage Monk’s ship, when a musket 
ball pierced hia heart, and he fell dead on the quarter-deck. 
The intelligence of Iils death spiead through both fleets , it 
was received with exultation by the British crews, while 
the Dutch seamen, who regarded the dead heio as their 
idol, were filletl with a coi responding feeling of dismay 
One after another, the Dutch ships “ hauled their wind,’' 
and made sail in rctieat, while the English men-of-war 
puisucd with vigoui, and with a relentless cruelty only too 
much m consonance with the orders issued by Monk. A 
French gentleman, who witnessed tlie battle from on board 
a small vessel, writes — “ The smoke dispersmg, the two 
fleets were seen m a condition which showed the horrible 
fury of the conflict The whole sea was covered with dead 
bodies, with fiagments, and with hulls of ships, stdl 
smoking or buinmg Throughout the lemamder of the two 
fleets were seen only dismasted vessels, and sails perforated 
throughout by cannon-balls Nearly thirty ships penshed 
between the tivo parties, and the English, having pursued 
the enemy os far as the Texel, had the honour of the victory, 
which cost them os dear as it did the vanquished ” In 
this, however, the Fiench nairator was mistaken On our 
•ide, the loss consisted of seven captains and 500 men 
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killed, and five captains and 800 men wounded, besides three 
ships lost The Dutcli casualties weie as follow — slam, 
1,200,* among whom were many officers of distinction 
besides Van Tromp, — drowned, 1,500, — wounded, 2,500, 
pnsoners, 1,000 Twenty-six men-of-war were burnt or 
sunk, but there is an ominous silence as to any having 
been captured 

This battle off the Texol is memorable, in a profossionai 
Domt of view, from having been the fiist m which fleets 
fought m hue m a regular order of battle, and there is little 
doubt that the credit of originating this formation is duo 
to the experienced Dutch seaman who feU in hia country’s 
cause. The victory of the 31st July was decisive, and the 
Dutch Government, recognumg the futility of further re- 
sistance, concluded a peace, of which one clause admitted 
the obhgation to salute the British flag in the Channel, the 
refusal to do which had been the primary cause of hosti- 
lities The Dutch acknowledged the loss during the war, 
which had lasted only twenty- three months, ot 1,100 men-of- 
war and merchantmen, valued at six millions sterlmg, while 
our computation placed the total at 1,700 ships. 

The Commonwealth could not reward its victoiious 
officer with titles or oiders of cluvaliy, but Penn, hitherto 
a vice-admiral, succeeded to Deane’s lank, and was called 
a general-at-sea , Lawson was raised to the rank of vice- 
admiral, and Commodore Bodley, who had fought Van 
Galen with such conspicuous gallantry, was made a reax- 
admiral Blake and Monk bemg already admirals could re- 
ceive no higher rank, but Parliament, though it did not 
even confer a grant of money or a pension, rewarded them 
and the higher officers by the gift of heavy gold chains, 
descending in value with the gradations of their ranks, 
while merlaJs were struck for the rest It may appear 
strange to us, who have been accustomed, after every war, 
both great and little, to a wholesale investiture of the 
Bath'— or “ shower-bath,” as the irreverent have called it 
—with the consequent heartbummgs, that this somewhat 
neagre distribution of rewards amply satisfied the »uo- 
•essful waiTiors. 

• Another aoooant plaoes the kifled at 5,000, and the ahlpe lost at 
iaj but there le no mention of prisoners or captured ships. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

1664-1666 

Adniiral Penn takes Jamaica — Blake at TonU and Algiers — His Arbi- 
trary eondnot at Malaga — His great Victory at Santa Ortu — Death 
of Blake — Viotorylof the 3rd of Jane, 1665, gamed off Lowestoft by 
H E H the Dake of York — The Four Days’ Battle tn the Chaxin^, 
1st to 4tb of June, 1666 — Defeat of the Dntoh on the 25th of Jnlyi 
1666, off the North Foreland 

In the latter part of 1654 Cromwell despatched two expedi- 
tions from the shores of England, one undei Blake, with 
the object of intimidating Spam, though we were not at 
war with that power, and the other under Admiral Penn, 
to seize some of her rich possessions m the West Indies. 
Acting according to the instructions coutamed in his sealed 
orders, which he was directed to open when some days out 
at sea, Penn steered for Hispaniola, which he was instructed 
to attack The enterprise, however, failed, owing to the 
fleet and land-forces being madequately provided with food 
or ammunition Neithci the admiral noi his coadjutoi. 
Colonel Venables, was piepared to leturn home empty- 
handed, so they resolved to try their fortune against J amaica. 
That magnificent island surrendered without stnkmg a 
blow, and it has ever since remained a valuable though 
troublesome appanage of the British Crown. 

Blake was directed by Cromwell to proceed, in the first 
instance, into the Mediteri-anean, and demand compensa- 
tion of the Grand Duke of Tuscany, to the amount of 
£60,000, for damage and loss mflicted on the English in his 
dominions both by Pnnce Rupert and the Dutch, and then 
Ills oiders empowered him to sail to the Barbary coast, and 
insist that the rovers from Algiers, Tiifwli, and Tunis, should 
no longer infest the adjacent ^v aters, and plunder and torture 
the unhappy Christians, as had been their practice hitherto. 
Blake, having for his coadjutors Vice Admiral Badeley and 
Bear- Admiral Jordan, sailed for Leghorn with twenty large" 
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ghips and five smaller vessels, but the Grand Duke having 
accepted hia terms, and paid the required indemnity, he 
proceeded to Turns On the 8th March, 1655, Blake 
sailed into Goletta Roads, and in peremptory terms de- 
manded that some English trading- vessels, recently seized, 
^ should be restored to him, that the captive crews should be 
released, and ample reparation made for the wrong done to 
them and to the honour of England. The Dey, confident 
m the strength of his defences, insolently replied that he 
should “ look at his castles of Goletta and Porto Fanno, and 
do his worst , ** and forthwith Blake made preparations for 
securing a favourable response from those foi*tresses Truly 
the Dey was not without warrant for his confidence , for 
the works of Tunis were of a most formidable character. 
The shore was lined with batteries, mounting 120 guns, m 
addition to the castles, the walls of which were of enormous 
thickness and strength 

At daybreak, on the 4th April, Blake ordered that Divine 
Service should be read on board every ship of his fleet, and 
then langed up withm musket-shot of the batteries, upon 
which he opened a most tremendous fire "While his ships 
continued the bombardment of these defences, the boats of 
the fleet, with the file ships, were despatched, under covei of 
a heavy fire, into the harbour, for the purpose of destroying 
the piratical shipping, which had spread terror from the 
Straits of Gibraltar to the waters of the Levant. The 
operations were crowned with complete success , the bat- 
teries were silenced, the castles breached in many places, so 
that the British admiral could have carried them by assault 
had he chosen to land his men for that purpose, and every 
vessel was burnt or destroyed, and these signal results were 
attained with the lose of only twenty-five men killed, and 
forty-eight wounded. 

Without waitmg to enter into terms with the now hum- 
bled Dey, Blake instantly sailed for Tripoli and Algiers , 
but the potentates of those states, having learned the 
punishment that had been inflicted upon their brother corsair 
of Turns for his contumacy, spared the irresistible sailor 
the necessity of repeating the lesson, and submitted to all 
his demands , though at Algiers, on a representation being 
made to Blake that the English slaves were private pro* 

B 
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perty, he consented to pay a sum of money for their ransOBi, 
the Dey, on his part, undertaking that English vessels should 
for the future be exempt from all molestation by his cruisers. 
Blake now returned to Tunis, and found the ruler of that 
state m a submissive frame of mind, not only were all 
English captives surrendered, but some unfortunate Dutch- 
men, whom he demanded, were yielded up to him In 
accordance with his original secret mstructions, the admiral 
now sailed for the coast of Spam, m order to check any 
efforts the Spaniards might make to send a force to oppose 
Penn^s aggressions in the West Indies A curious anecdote 
is related of him, which will be of interest, as it places m 
the strongest light the position of naval pre-eminence to 
which England bad at this tune attained, and the extrava- 
gant pretensions Blake, with the full approval of Cromwell, 
put forward on behalf of this country 

The Biitish fleet having put into Malaga, some of his 
sailors, who had landed and were rambling about the town, 
insulted a procession of priests carrying the Host The 
national pride of one of these clerics prevailing over the 
requirements of his peaceful calling, he excited the popu- 
lace to avenge the desecration of this sacred symbol of 
their religion The people rose upon the sailors, beat them 
severely, and diove them back to their ships. Blake took 
up the cause of his men, demanded the surrender of the 
priest, and threatened, m case of refusal, to burn the town 
Such a threat from a man so well known for keeping his 
woid in such mattei’s was not to be disregaided, and the 
priest was sent on board the George^ Blake’s fiagnship The 
admiral instituted an mquiry into the matter, and, with an 
impartiality that does him infinite credit, condemned the 
conduct of his men, as having been the aggressors, and dis- 
missed the priest m safety But this act of justice was 
accompanied by the extraordinary declaration that, m 
future, complamts of lus sailors’ conduct were to be sent to 
him alone, an4 that he wished the Spaniards and ail the 
world to understand that Englislimen were to be punished 
only by Englishmen No more indefensible claim was ever 
auvanced but, nevertheless, so great was the terror of his 
name, that the Spaniards, than whom no more haughty 
people exist, quietly acquiesced in H, Cromwell^ when he 
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heard of the incident, reported the whole circumstanoes, 
with expiessions of the warmest approval, to his council, 
aiffirming that he would make the name of Englishman as 
great as the name of Eoman had ever been in the ancient 
world This, we believe, is the first enunciation of the 
“ Ctvis Romanus sum*^ doctrine, for upholding which Lord 
Palmerston was so famous during his career as Secretary of 
State for Foreign Aftairs 

However, the duty of disputing this pretension lay mani- ' 
festly with foreign nations, but they appear to have coin- 
cided with Blake’s view of the transaction that gave rise to 
it , while, as regaids the general applicability of the doctrine, 
they seem to have been impressed, not so much by the arbi- 
trary violation of law and justice involved in its execution, 
as with the boldness which could advance, and the undoubted 
power which could support and enforce, its requirements 

Perhaps it may be said that in our more prosaic age we 
have gone to the other extreme, and take affronts as calmly 
as oui more warlike forefathers would have proceeded to 
wipe them out m tlie blood of the offenders , but we are 
treading upon delicate, because debatoable, ground, and as 
we are not particularly anxious to have applied to us the 
saying that “ fools rush in where angels*' (in this instance 
represented by politicians) “ fear to tread,” we will retrace 
our steps, and proceed with our narration 

Blake proceeded to Cadiz, and from thence returned to 
England, he himself bemg in bad health, and his ships re- 
quiring repair Soon after this, Philip, king of Spam, for- 
mally declared war, and Blake was again appointed to the 
chief command of a fleet, with which he sailed in February, 
1656, for the Spanish coast, having as his second m com- 
mand Rear-Admiral Montagu, an officer destmed to attain 
emmence in his profession 

Blake blockaded the Tagus and Cadiz, detaching one 
squadron to burn some stops m Malaga Harbour, and 
another, under Captain Stayner, to intercept some galleons 
laden with treasure from Mexico This officer sank two of 
these treasure-ships, and captured two more, laden with so 
valuable a cargo of gold and jewels that it took thirty-eight 
waggons to tiansporb the booty from Portsmouth to London. 
Thoughout the whole winter Blake mamtamed a stnot 
s 2 
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blockade of the Spanish vessels, until in April, 1657, hearing 
that the great silver fleet, for which he had long been 
waiting, was on its way to Spam, and had put in at the 
harbour of Santa Cruz, m Tcnenife, he set sail with hia 
entire fleet of twenty five ships 

He arrived at the Canary Islands on the 18th of the 
month, and there found the flotilla, consistmg of twenty-two 
large vessels, all laden with the most precious merchandise 
of the New World, and heavily armed The town of Santa 
Cruz lies in a deeply-mdented bay, and the harbour was 
fortified with castles and batteries of great strength, the 
guns of the latter bemg only a few feet above the water’s 
edge So confident was the Governor that these works 
were fully equal to the defence of the town and the treasure- 
ships, that when a Dutch vessel, fearful of capture, prepared 
to escape, he contemptuously told her captain that “he 
might retire if he pleased, and that Blake might come m if 
he daied ” Of course Blake did dare , foi there was literally 
nothing that this dauntless seaman would not have undei- 
taken with his Biitisli hearts of oak 

The wind was blowing steadily mto the harbour, and, as 
this would pi event the possibilityofhis bringing the galleons 
out, he resolved to destroy them at their moonngs Divid- 
ing Ins fleet mto two poitions, he entrusted one squadron to 
Captain Stayner, who was to assail the treasure-ships, while 
he, with the other division, attacked the fortified works. 
This daring plan was rewarded with complete success 
Laying his ships as near the batteries as he could, he drew 
upon himself their whole fire, replymg with a cannonade 
that was not less effective than tremendous After an en- 
gagement which lasted with the utmost fury for four hours, 
he had either dismoimted or silenced the enemy’s guns, and 
was m a position to assist Captam Stayner, who had met 
witli considerable opposition m his work of destruction In 
two hours, every Spanish galleon was either sunk or burnt, 
and now nothing lemamed but to return to the open sea. 
But to sail out of the harbour was not so easy as to sail into 
it The wind, which was “ right aft ” before, would be now 
“ dead ahead,” and with ships crippled m their nggmg by a 
levei'e engagement, to beat out of a naiTow harbour lined 
ivith hostile bdttciies, which, although silenced, contained 
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numbers of men who could easily board and capture 
tny ships that went ashore, or, from the confined area of 
ifad anchorage, were unable to make then exit, this was a 
requiring a combmation of boldness and good seaman- 
ship which, we may say without feat of contradiction, few, if 
any admirals, except the immortal Nelson, and perhaps Lord 
Cochrane, would have attempted Had it come to blow, or 
even had the wind remained in the quarter from which it 
oa me when he made his attack, he would, in all probability, 
have lost some of his ships , but marvellous good luck, the for- 
tune he well merited for his dauntless valour, stood by the 
great sailor — the wmd suddenly shifted, and with a flow- 
ing sheet,” Blake sailed out of Santa Cruz Haibour as he 
had sailed in 

This operation, one of the most perilous recorded m naval 
warfaie, cost the victors only 48 men killed and 120 
wounded 

Blake now sailed for England , but he was not destined 
to receive the applause of his countrymen, who gloried m 
his achievements His health had long been failing, and 
was now quite broken, and confinement on board ship, with 
the accompanying diet, had aflfected him with dropsy and 
scurvy He ^ily grew worse, and, on the 17th August, as 
his ship was entermg Plymouth Sound, he died, leaving 
behind him a name that, in our naval annals, is only second 
to the victor of the Nile and Trafalgar His patriotism 
was pure and unselfish, and his only aim was to contribute 
to the glory and welfare of his native land Even the Royal- 
ists admired and applauded him, and Clarendon, the great 
historian of the Civfl War, says of him — He was the first 
man who brought ships to contemn castles on shore, which 
had been thought ever very formidable, and were discovered 
by him to make a noise only, and to fnght those who could 
rarely be hurt by them, and though he had been very well imi- 
tated and followed, he was the first that gave the example of 
that kind of naval courage and bold resolute achievement ” 

In 1668 Cromwell died, and on the 23rd May, 1660, 
Charles II embarked at Schevelmg on board the Roya^ 
CharUsy hitherto called the Naaehy^ Admiral Blake’s flag- 
ship, of 80 guns Monk was chiefly instrumental m bringing 
iMuik the House of Stuart^ and the squadron which M^orted 
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the exiled pnnce was commanded by Montagu, who, with 
Lawson, was the principal agent in securing the co-operation 
of the fleet Montagu was created Earl of Sandwich, while 
Lawson, Stayner, and Ayscough weie knighted, partly for 
their services, but in a measure also for their well-known 
leaning to the Royal cause under the Commonwealth The 
King^fl brother, the Duke of York, was created Loid High 
Admiral, as a special mark of favour to the navy 

The only naval operations duiing this yeai weie the sur- 
^ render of Tangier, which had become the property of the 
nation as a portion of the queen’s dowry, and the submis- 
sion of the Dey of Algiers to a demand for the renewal of 
the treaty he had made with Blake, which was enforced by 
the guns of a squadron commanded by Sir John Lawson 
But a hostile feeling was growing up against our old 
enemies the Dutch, who, being restive, as well they might 
be, under the obligation to salute our flag, were not unwilling 
to test the ability of the Royal officers to repeat the naval 
feats of the Commonwealth A pretext was not long 
wanting Our merchants alleged that they had unfairly 
occupied Cape Coast Castle, in our African possessions, and 
Sir Robert Holmes was despatched with a squadion thither 
to make reprisals He recovered Cape Coast Castle, took 
the island of Goree, and, crossmg the Atlantic, reduced one 
of the principal Dutch settlements on the Noith Ameiican 
continent, which he called New Yoik in honour of the 
Lord High Admiral, a name which it beats at the present 
day. The Dutch Govgrnment retahated by sending De 
Ruyter to the Afiican coast, who destroyed several forts 
belonging to the African trading company 

Almost immediately after his return caily m 1665, the 
Dutch made a formal declaration of war, an announcement 
which was received with enthusiasm in this country 

A large fleet was at once fitted out under the supreme 
command of H R H the Duke of York, who had under 
him many experienced seamen and great captains Sir 
William Penn was appomted “great Captain-commander” 
in the Duke’s ship, Royal Charles, and the admirals of 
the division under his Royal Highness’s more immediate 
command were Sir John Lawson and Sir W Berkeley. 
With Prmoe Rupert’s squadron were Vice- Admirals 
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Christopher and Myngs, and mth that of the Earl of 
Sandwich, who commanded the third division, were Sir 
George Ayscongh and T Tiddiman * The grand total of 
this fleet, exclusive of fireships, was 110 men of-war, 
carrying 4,537 guns, and manned wicli 22,206 men 

Not less formidable was the enemy’s fleet It consisted 
of 103 ships of war, and 11 fire-ships, while some of the 
number were larger than the finest ships we could oppose 
to them The chief command was conferred on Opdam, a 
pupil of Van Tromp , and a son of that hero, known as 
Cornelius Tromp, and Evertzen were his chief admirals, the 
latter being a seaman of tried ability 

While at the Nore on the 8th March, the London^ of 
80 guns, beai mg the flag of Sir John Lawson, caught fire, 
and blew up, causing a loss of 300 men, in addition to that 
Bustamed by the country by the destruction of one of the 
finest ships in the navy Sir John now hoisted his flag 
m the Royal Oah^ of 7 6 guns The British fleet put to 
sea m April, and stood towaids the coast of Holland, but, 
meeting with bad weather, was obliged to return, and 
brought to an anchor at Solebay, on the 1st of June At 
noon of that day the Dutch fleet hove in sight, and the 
Duke of York immediately proceeded to encounter it 
After various manoeuvres, which tended to the advantage 
of the Enghsh from their superior seamanship, the battle , 
commenced on the mommg of the 3rd June, at a pomt m 
the vicinity of Lowestoft The English line was formed 
on the port tack, extending several miles, Prmce Bupert^s 
being the van division, the Duke of York’s the centre, 
and the Earl of Sandwich brought up the reai with his 
squadron. On the side of the Dutch, Cornelius Tromp led 
the van, and Baron Opdam the centre The enemy com- 
menced the action at three in the morning, by a vigorous 
cannonade from their leading ship, which waa taken up by 
the ships of the entire fleet as they passed each other on 
opposite tacks. At 6 a.m the English fleet tacked by 
signal, as did also the Dutch, when the two fleets again 
closed, and the action recommenced The Dutch had gamed 
. a little m their last tack, hut not being able or willing to 
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cut the English line, bore up and passed to leeward again, 
as they had done before The rear squadron of our ships 
now again tacked, the sooner to close with the enemy Sir 
John Lawson, a very able and practical seaman, gallantly 
led the English line, with the Duke of York’s ship, tho 
Royal CharleSy a little astern It was about an hour afbei 
noon that the van of tho Dutch, having again tacked, 
weathered upon the leading English ships , — but though 
this might have been an advantage to them, it became 
the primary cause of their discomfiture, for seizing then 
opportunity, our admirals repeated Lawson’s manoeuvre of 
cutting the enemy’s line. The action now became general, 
and was hotly contested on both sides. The Lord High 
Admiral’s ship, under the command of Sir William Penn^ 
engaged Opdam’s flagship with such effect that, about three 
o’clock she blew up with all on board, including the Dutch 
commander-m-chief Some of the enemy's vessels ran foul 
of each other, and got so entangled together that several 
were burnt by a fire ship After their line was cut m two, 
the van, without attempting to succour tho centre and rear, 
made the best ot its way to the Texcl 

Thus the battle, which had lasted the whole of a long 
summer day, ended in a complete victory for the English, 
though it was not followed up by a vigorous puisuit of the 
enemy, as would have been the case bad Blake, or even Penn 
or Tjawson, been entrusted with the supreme direction of 
affairs Many reasons were aUeged for this neglect, the 
most probable being that the Duke of York's officers were 
fearful of exposing him to great danger , indeed, Brounker, 
who was said to have taken upon himself to direct tliat sail 
should be shortened, was dismissed from the service of his 
Royal Highness, and expelled from the House of Commons, 
of which he was a member Nevertheless, the Dutch loss 
was very heavy Mr Granville Penn, in the “ Memorials ” 
of his father, sums it up as “24 ships taken, burnt, or 
sunk , 2,500 prisoners, besides the slain and wounded 
these were stated to amount to 8,000 men Among the 
Dutch commanders killed, besides the commander-in-chief 
Baron Opdam, were Vioe- Admiral Sebram, and Lieu- 
tenant-Admirals Oortenaer and Stellingworth Our loss 
cannot be considered as severe. One ship, the Chanty^ 
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was captured The total number of killed is stated at 
250, of wounded at 340 Among the former were Rear- 
Admiral Sansum, and Captain the Earl of Mailborough, 
who commanded the Old JameSy of 68 guns. 

The Dutch, however, were not disheartened by this defeat, 
but set themselves so vigoiously to work reparmg their old 
ships and building new ones, that they weie enabled to 
take the sea, m 1666, with a magnificent fleet, numbering, 
according to Lediard, 71 sail of the Ime, 12 frigates, 13 
fiie-sliips, and 8 yachts, caiiymg 4,716 guns and 22,000 
men This foimidable force w«is placed under the chief 
command of that veteran seaman De Ruyter, having as his 
colleagues Cornelius Tromp and Evertzen, as well as De 
Witt, the chief mmister, or “ Pensionary,” of Holland. 
The English fleet was nearly equal in numbers, but un- 
fortunately, some false intelligence received, to the eflfect 
that a squadron of the French king, with whom we were 
also at war, was at Belleisle, and ready to jiroceed to sea, 
induced the British Government to detach 20 sail, under 
Prince Rupert, to the mouth of the Channel, to prevent the 
French forming a junction with De Ruytei The depar- 
ture of this squadron reduced the fleet of Monk (created on 
the Restoration, in which he took a most prominent part, 
Duke of Albemarle) to only 60 ships, a force manifestly 
unable to cope with such formidable rivals for the supremacy 
of the sea as we had always found the Dutch to be Monk, 
however, though not an experienced or able seaman, was a 
man of great personal courage, and when, as he was cruising 
near the Goodwins on the 1st Juno, the signal was made 
that the Dutch fleet was approaching, instead ot drawing 
the enemy to the westward and postponing a general action 
until he was joined by Prince Rupert, a course dictated by 
prudence in view ot his great numerical inferiority, he boro 
down on the Dutch fleet 

De Ruyter was standing under easy sail to the northward 
on the port tack, with a fresh wmd blowing from the south 
west, and the English, in accordance with the usual practice 
of manoeuvring for the weather-gage, retained it, although 
it put them to the great disadvantage of bemg under the 
necessity of closing their lee lower- deck ports. The Dutch, 
on the other hand, were enabled to keep open then weather 
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Jbwer-deck ports, from which they kept up a heavy fire, 
which, early in the action, told with great effect on the 
nggiog and ciowded docks of their opponents The battle 
which ensued lasted four days, and was the longest m the 
annals of war, with the exception of the conflict with the 
Spanish Aimada Each night the nval fleets hauled off to 
repair damages, only to renew the engagement on the follow- 
ing morning with unabated fierceness and animosity. Theie 
was little manoeuvring , the ships engaged each other at 
close quarters, and the carnage on both sides was frightful 
On the first day Tromp^s ship was so much injured that he 
was under the necessity of shifting his flag De E-uyter 
himself was in the most imminent danger, and one Dutch 
ship was blown up Towaids evening the ship of Rear- 
Admiral of the White Sir John Harman was suirounded 
by the enemy , but he succeeded m sinking three firc-ships, 
and Admiral Evertzcn, an experienced seaman, was killed 
Sir John Harman was liimself wounded, and his ship, in 
maintaining this unequal conflict, was reduced almost to a 
wreck Another equally gallant officer, Sir William 
Berkeley, Y ice-Admiral of the White, was also engaged 
■with three of his ships agamst an overpowering force, 
and after he and a large portion of his men had fallen, 
all the thice vessels were taken, I^ight caused a temporary 
cessation of hostilities 

During the early part of the second day, when there was 
little or no wmd, both parties, and in particular the English, 
were employed in refitting, but shortly after noon, a bieeze 
springing up from the southward, the fleets closed, and the 
action lecommenced Tromp was again hard pressed, and 
must have been captured had not De Ruyter lescued him, 
and the Dutch Vice-Admiral Hulst was killed by a musket- 
ball. On this day three English ships were disabled, and 
night again separated the infunated combatants On the 
third day the wind sprung up from the eastward, and the 
Dutch — reinforced by 16 ships — commenced the action. 
when Monk bore up in the hope of falling in with Prince 
Rupert. Still preserving an undaunted fiont, with the 16 
^ips now alone left in a condition to fight, he retreated la 
unbroken order of battle, the disabled ships ahead, the 
gallant 16 in line abreast, bringing up the rear. The Dutch 
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pursued undei all sail, but only got near enough at 5 p m to 
open fire, which they did, however, with but little effect. 
Suddenly a fleet was descried ahead, and an anxious scrutiny 
assured the gallant Monk and his noble sailors that the 
ships were sailing under the Cross of St. George Never 
was reinfoi cement more heartily welcome, but it came too 
late in the battle to convert a reverae into a victoiy It 
was Rupert’s squadron, and the prince of cavaliers — ever 
eager for the fight — crowded all sail to effect a junction 
with the Duke of Albemarle XJnfoi-tunately, one of the 
English ships, the Royal Fnnce, of 78 guns, bearing the 
flag of Sir George Ayscough, touched on the Galloper Sands, 
and was obliged to be left astern, when the Dutch took 
possession of her 

The enemy, satisfied with the advantage they had gained, 
hauled then wind in older to retuin into poit, but Monk 
and Rupert pursued and attacked them on the fourth day. 
On the whole, the result of this day’s battle was disastrous 
to the British , for in spite of the accession of Rupert’s 
squadron, De Ruyter’s superiority in numbers enabled him 
to inflict more damage than he sustamed 

Between 8 and 9 a.m , Sir Christopher Myngs commenced 
the battle with the headmost ships, and fought until no 
longer m a condition to do so, when he bore up The 
gallant admiral received a musket-ball m the throat, but 
refused to leave the dedk or have the wound dressed, 
staunching the flow of blood with his hand half an hour 
afterwards he received another bullet- wound in the neck, of 
which he shortly expired At length, towards evening, 
Monk drew off his ships, thus acknowledging himself 
vanquished, but it was a defeat scarcely less honourable than 
the most brilliant vi ctory . The account of the losses sustained 
by both sides was, as was usual, very conflicting Some 
writers place our loss at 9 or 10 ships captured or destroyed, 
others at 20, while it is certain that most of the fleet were 
80 tenibly mauled as to be unseaw ortby. The loss in men 
was also severe, amounting, according to Eveljm, to 600 
killed, including two admirals, 1,100 wounded, and 2,000 
prisoners, among whom was Sir George Ayscough. How- 
ever, the gallantry and devotion displayed by our seamen 
vere not imavailmg. All was lost, but certainly honour 
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was gained. De Witt — and no man could speak witk 
greater authority — ^thus expressed himself of Bnhsh sailoE^ 
and the opinion, which ought to be preserved in our anna*s 
in letters of gold, must have brought balm to many a 
wounded seaman, as well as to the nation ‘‘ Their defeat,* 
he vrrites, “ did them more honour than all their former 
victories The Dutch fleet could never have been brought 
on again after such a flght as that on the flrst day, and he 
believed none but the English could , and all that the 
Dutch had discovered was that Englishmen might be killed, 
and English ships might be burnt, but that English courage 
was invincible ” 

Notwithstanding these great losses, both fleets were again 
at sea m the course of a week. According to Sir W. 
Coventry’s statement, as recorded m Pepys’s Diary, the 
British fleet, commanded as before by the Duke of Albe- 
marle and Prince Rupert, who on ibis occasion embarked 
on board the same ship, consisted of 89 men-of-war, the 
smallest of which was a 40-gun frigate, and 18 fire-ships 
The admirals were Sir Thomas Allen, Sir Jeremiah Smith 
(who bore his flag on board the Loyal London^ carrying 
800 men, and considered the finest ship in the world), 
Sir Joseph Jordan, Sir Robeit Holmes, Sir Thomas Tiddi- 
man, and Sir Edward Spragge, who, though he died young, 
has loft behind him a very high professional reputation. 
The Dutch fleet was commanded by De Buy ter and Cor- 
nelius Tromp, and numbered one vessel less than the fleet 
to which it was opposed 

Ou the 25th J uly, Monk and De Ruyter again mot off 
the North Foreland, and a sanguinary battle ensued. At 
noon Sir Thomas Allen, commandmg the van or white 
squadron, commenced the action, and Portly afterwards the 
centre, or red squadron, engaged De Ruyter, and the fight 
continued for three hours wi^ varying success At length 
Sir Thomas Allen put to flight the squadron opposed ta 
him, among the killed being Yioe-Admiral De Vnes, and 
Rear-Admiral Coenders, while Vice-Admiral Banequert’s 
ship was taken, but was afteiwards burnt, as was also the 
Sneikf of 50 ^us. The Duke and Pnnee Rupert so haidly 
pressed De Ruyter that, being deserted by most ot bu 
■hips, he bore up and joined his squadron to leeward, the 
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Gfielderland^ of 66 guns, being disabled. Sir Jeremiab 
Smith, commanding the rear or blue squadron, attacked 
Tromp with equal vigour The Dutch vice-admiral's ship 
was reduced almost to a wreck, having lost more than 100 
men, and Rear-Admiral Houtwyn was killed Tromp him- 
self narrowly escaped capture at the hands of Sir Edward 
^pragge 

Ship after ship struck its flag to the victorious British 
fleet , and when evening closed, De Ruyter, who, maddened 
by defeat, had m vain sought death in the thickest of the 
fight, was compelled to seek safety m flight The victory 
was decisive With the loss of only one ship, the Resolur 
tion, which was burnt by a fire-ship, and 300 men killed and 
wounded, we had taken, sunk, or burnt 20 sail of the 
enemy, while they mourned the loss of no less than 7,000 
men killed and wounded Pimce Rupert, with characteiistio 
energy, crossed over to the Dutch coast, where he destroyed 
a fleet of 160 merchantmen and two men of-war , after 
which he landed on the island of Schelling, where he burnt 
the chief town with its extensive magazines of naval stores 

This great defeat disgusted the Dutch with the war, and 
they sued for terms of peace Their French allies did not 
appear mclmed to try conclusions with the veteran seamen 
who had fought and conquered under Blake and Monk, 
and a squadron which put to sea was glad enough to seek 
safety by a speedy return into port, after losing a fine 
70-gun ship, the which fell into the hands of Sir 

Thomas Allen. At tins time took place an event unpre- 
cedented in our annals, and which, in the opmion of every 
patriotic Englishman, must cover with disgrace the name of 
Charles IL and his mimsteii^ 
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CHAPTER Y. 

1667-1704. 

Dd Bayter Bails np the Medway and barns Sheemess— Sir Edward 
Spragge redaces the Algormea to Bubmisaion — Battle between the 
Duke of York and Be Kayter on the 28th May, 1672, and death of 
Lord Sandwich — Battles of the 28th May, 4th Juno, and 11th 
Angnst, 1673, and death of Sir Edward Spragge — ^Battle off Cape 
La Hogue, 19th May, 1692 — Sir George Rooke’s action with Be 
Toaryille, and other operations in the Mediterranean and on the 
coast of France, 1693-1702 — Sir George Booke’s victory in Vigo Bay 
—Admiral Ben bow a last action m the West Indies 

Charles II , lulled into a sense of sccuiity by the sugges- 
tions of the Fieiich kmg, who advised him to i educe his 
n«xvy 05 a pioot ot the good faith with which he entered 
into negotiations with tho Dutch Govexuiucnt, gave direo 
tions to lay u]) most of his bhips in ordmary and disband 
his seamen Unfortunately, there was a more disci editable 
reason than that of having been duped, whicli wciglied with 
this monaich ui thus disarming befoio petice was concluded, 
and that at a time when De lluyter was employing all hia 
energy to take the sea again witli a powerful squadron, 
and it owed its oiigin to a disinclination on the part of 
Chailcs to burden his tieasury with cairying on a war only 
pioductive of glory, when liis indolent, pleasure-loving dis- 
position prompted him to squander all the money he could 
accumulate upon disicpu table men and still moie disrepu- 
table women The lesult was that this country was exposed 
to the deepest insult that perhaps it has sustained since th« 
Norman invasion. 

In the spring of 1667, two small squadrons which were 
stationed at the Nore and Spithead, besides a third squadron 
In tho West Indies, included all the ships that were com- 
Inissioned of the fleets that once conqueied under the mighty 
Blake, and this notwithstandmg that the Dutch dockyard 
wore ringing with the dm of preparation No armistice 
kaving yet been agreed upon, on the 7th of June De Ruyter, 
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with 70 ships, appeared off the moufch of the Thames, aT% 
sent a squadron to attack Sheerness The garrison, bemg 
ill-piepaied, weie unable to offer any resistance, the foir 
was taken, and the magazine of stores burnt and plundered. 
On receiving intelligence of this invasion, the greatest difl« 
may spread through London , for the citizens saw that there 
was absolutely nothing to hinder the bold De Ruyter from 
sailing up the Thames and burning the capital itself 

At this juncture the Duke of Albemaile was called by 
the unanimous voice of the nation to assume the chief com- 
mand On the 11th ot June he ariived at Chatham, ac- 
companied by Sir Edward Spragge, and one or two others 
of his most trusty officers Hcie he foiad everything m 
disorder and confusion , there were no men, and the autho- 
rities seemed to be only concerned in secuiing their own 
property from pillage Some temporal y batteries were, 
however, laised, and the garrison of TJimoi Castle was 
strengthened The duke proceeded to sink ships and thiow 
a boom across the Medway, to impede the Dutch squadron , 
but these were forced by the enemy's ships, and De Ruyter 
advanced as far as Dpnor, upon which two of his vessels 
opened fire, while several fire-ships advanced further up 
and burnt the Loyal London^ the Great JameSy and the 
Royal Oak^ carrying off the Royal Charles in triumph, after 
which they retired While these proceedings were in pro- 
gress up the Medway, the citizens of London sank ships at 
Woolwich and Black wall, though the bold attitude assumed 
by that gallant seaman, Sir Edward Spragge, alone saved 
the metropolis from an unwelcome visitation 

When De Ruyter regained the river, this officer, having 
hastily collected together a small squadron, ventured to 
attack him, and inflicted considerable damage upon his 
I fleet, though he was ultimately compelled to seek shelter 
under the guns of Tilbury De Ruyter, satisfied with the 
damage he had done, and, to use an expressive Yankeeism, 
the “ scare ” he had caused the wealthy Londoners, proceeded 
to Portsmouth, and fiom thence to Torbay, but was unable 
to effect anything at these places He accordingly returned 
to the Thames, but was again encountered and defeated by 
Bit Edward Spragge In the course of a few days, intel- 
ligence was received that a peace had been signed on the 
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2l8t July, upon which the Dutch fleet withdrew to its own 
shores So ended this disgraceful episode in the history of 
our country , disgraceful alone to a libertine king and pusil- 
lanimous ministers, who cared nothing for the honour of 
England so long as they were at liberty to carouse or in- 
trigue with the taxes paid by the people How tallen was 
the country from its high estate under the Protector * 

Tt 18 pleasant to have to chronicle that the year 1G67 did 
not close without successes which, in a military point of 
view, far out-balanced the losses sustamed at Sheemess 
On the 10th May, being off St Christopher, in the West 
Indies, Sir John Harman, having with him only 12 frigates, 
encountered a combmed Fiench and Dutch squadron of 22 
sail, and obtained a signal victory, burning five or six ships, 
and sinking seveial others Our sailors also took St Eus- 
tatia, Tobago, and Surinam A peace of five years' dura- 
tion now ensued between ourselves and our old enemies the 
Dutch , but the navy was not idle, and British seamen 
earned fresh lauiels m some dosultoiy actions with Algerine 
pirates, who had forgotten the lesson Blake had taught 
them In 1668, Sir Thomas Allen, m conjunction with a 
Dutch squadron under Van Ghent, destioyed several cor- 
sairs, and released a number of Christian slaves , but yet, in 
the following year, and in 1670, the Algermes had the 
temerity to attack British frigates, though, in both instances, 
they were beaten off In one of these conflicts, commemo- 
rated in a picture now m the Pamted Hall at Greenwich, 
Captain Kempthoine lost a large numbei of his men, and 
was himself mortally wounded At length, in 1670, Sir 
Edward Spragge, who had been Lord Sandwich’s flag cap- 
tam eight years before at Algiers, was despatched to chastise 
these vermm with six frigates and a fire-ship, and with this 
small squadion most skilfully carried out all the operations 
he undertook He attacked the prmcipal part of the 
Algerine fleet m the harbour of Boujayah, and bursting the 
boom, silenced and almost totally destroyed the castles, and 
burned the whole of their shippmg The Algerines there- 
upon rose m revolt against the Dey, and, having murdered 
him, made their submLssion to the English admiral 

A year effter the treaty of 1667, Charles formed a tnple 
AUiauce with Holland and Sweden, but, influenced by hu 
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minister, Clifford, one of the intriguing Cabal ministry, and 
his brother, the Duke of York, who weie both* Roman 
Catholics, the English king treacherously pioposed to LoniA 
XI Y a compact, having for its object a wai with Holland^ 
as being a Piotestant power, and the foicible comcrsion of 
his own subjects to the Romish faith by means of French 
gold and soldieis Feigning a firm adheiencc to the piinci- 
ples of the tuple alliance, Chailes demanded from his parlia- 
ment a large grant in money and a powerful fleet Having 
secured this, he despatched Sir Robert Holmes, in Match, 
1672, with a small squadron of ships, to inteicept the Dukh 
merchant fleet fiom Smyrna. 

On the 13th March, the English admiial encountered 
these ships, but, though taken by surprise, the Dutch ships 
offered a gallant and not unsuccessful resistance Out of 
72 sail, only one was sunk and foui weie taken, the re- 
mainder eflfectmg their escape A few days after this 
flagrant act of treachery, war was declared by England and 
France against Holland The Dutch speedily sent to sea 
00 men-oif-war (or, according to Rapm, 72), and 40 fire-ships, 
commanded by the veteran De Ruyter, while the Duke of 
York and Loid Sandwich rallied under their flags to oppose 
him 65 ships, to which the French added 36 more, under 
Count d’Estr^es. 

Our fleet left Portsmouth, m company with the French 
squadron, early in May, and, after a shoit cruise, was lying 
in Soiebay on the coast of Suffolk, when on the 28th May, 
1672, De Ruytei sailed in and commenced the attack So 
unexpectedly did the enemy make their appearance that 
many ships were obliged to cut their cables, not having time 
to weigh their anchors , indeed with any other than British 
seamen, a great disaster must have ensued, but the alacrity 
and steady courage of the English crews saved the day The 
fight commenced at 8 a.m by an attack upon the French 
fleet by Admiral Bancquei t , but Count d’Estr^es, whether 
from cowardice or, as was said, in obedience to orders 
received from Louis, soon bore away, and left his English 
allies to bear the brunt of the attack of the superior numbei’s 
of the enemy The action that ensued was one of the most 
canguinary and hotly contested of any that we had fought 
Wit£ our gallant adversaries, the Hollanders, 
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The Uuke of York’s squadron was first assailed by Da 
Ruyt^r, and the St Mtchaely the ship bearing his royal 
highness’s flag, lost her mamtopmast, and was so much 
injured that the duke thought it necessary to shift his 
flag to the Zoyed London The Earl of Sandwich, who 
commanded the blue squadron, conducted himself with that 
bull-dog courage and contempt for danger for which he was 
remaikable, even among his contemporaries of the navy. 
Hls flag was hoisted on board the Royal James^ of 100 guns, 
which, as the largest ship present, attracted the fire of a 
great poition of the enemy’s fleet The Great Holland^ of 
80 guns, Captain Brackel, first attacked her, and was soon 
supported by Admiral Van Ghent and a squadron of fire- 
ships The Great Holland attempted to carry the earl’s flag- 
ship by boarding, while the fire-ships attacked her on every 
side But Sandwich and his men were equal to the occasion. 
After a conflict of five houis* duration, Van Ghent was 
killed, thiee of the fire-ships were sunk, and the GreaJt Hol- 
land was beaten off with the loss of hei captain and most of 
her officers, as well as two-thirds of her ciew killed and 
wounded The Royal James being reduced almost to a 
wreck, fell to leeward of her squadron, which was at the 
time too haid pressed to render her assistance Of her crew 
of 1,000 men, 600 lay dead on her decks The remainder 
wero engaged m clearing away the wreck when a Dutch 
file ship stiuck her and set her on fire The earl, her gal 
]<iiit commander, used every endeavour to extinguish the 
i Limes, but without success , and he and nearly all the sur- 
\ Ivors of his crew peiishod in the ship they had defended 
uitli such devoted heioism 

Sir Richard Haddock, captain of the Royal JemeSy who 
was severely wounded, and a few of hci men were picked 
up out of the sea , but the catastiophe stands recorded m 
our history as a brilliaait example of what deeds the British 
sailor IS capable when influenced by stem obedience to the 
lequirements of discipline and unfimching adherence to the 
calls of duty 

The confusion caused by the death of Van Ghent induced 
the Dutch to withdraw temporarily from the conflict, which 
gave the blue squadron an opportunity of uniting with the 
Duke of Y'ork’s, at that time attacked by the combined 
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divisions of Bancqueit and De Ruyter Thus reinforced, 
the duke was enabled to make some impression upon thd 
enemy, Cornelius Evertzen was killed, and De Rutter, 
who was wounded, and his Rear-Admiral Allemand nar. 
rowly escaped destruction from a fire-ship As it was, the 
Dutch commander-in-chief lost 150 men killed, and was 
obliged to sheer off from taking part m the engagement 

The late Van Ghent’s squadion now appeared m support 
of the main division of the enemy’s fleet, and the fight iiiged 
with lenewed fury until about 9 at night, when both fleets 
slackened their fire, and a sepaiation took place as if by 
mutual consent 'The lesidt was a drawn battle, highly 
honouiable to us, considering the great disparity of force , 
foi our French allies regaided the conflict from afar, 
evidently considering disci etion the better part of valour 

1 he losses on both sides were nearly equal four of our 
ships were burnt, whde, on the other hand, we captured 
the Staveren, of 70 guns, the only ship taken m the action, 
and sunk or burnt two more, besides disabling the Great 
Uolland 

But the loss m men bettoi proves how desperate was 
the conflict between the seamen of the two greatest naval 
powers of the day Besides the Earl of Sandwich, says 
Allen, there were slain Captains Digby, of the Henry y 
Peaice, of the St George , Water worth, of the Anne , Sir 
Frctchville Holies, of the Cambridge , Sir John Fox, of the 
Prince , and Hannan, of the Triumph Of volunteers there 
were killed Lord Maidstone, Mr Montagu, a relative of the 
Eail of Sandwich, whose family has ever since supplied 
many gallant seamen to our navy, Sir Philip Carteret, Sir 
Charles Harboaid, Mr Trevanion, and many other gentle- 
men of note The total number of killed amounted to 2,500, 
and a like number of wounded. 

The Dutch did not publish any list of their casualties, 
but De Ruyter, in his letter describing the action, spoke of 
lb as the hardest fought battle he had ever witnessed That 
the English fleet was surpiised was due to the culpable negli- 
gence of thp Duke of York, to whom Lord Sandwich, it 
was said, pointed out their exposed position, and recom- 
mended some change in the positions of the ships, the 
duke, however, scorned the advice, and even reproached 

F 2 
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liim for it as being dictated more by fear than skill Stung 
by this cruel aspersion, Sandwich lesolved not to survive 
the battle, and, when his ship was m flames, refused to quit 
her 

In the following year the opeiation of the Test Act, 
passed against all lloman Catholics, depiived the Duke of 
York — ^who had openly embraced that leligion — of the 
chief command, and Piince llaport was installed Loid High 
Admiral, having under him Sii Edward Spragge and Sir 
John Harman 

The first battle of the year 1673 took place on the 
anmversaiy of the sanguinaiy engagement at Solebay, the 
28th May 

The Flench fleet was still <ittaclxcd to tliat of the English 
admiral, but they weie lather an embajiassnient, fiom their 
pusillanimous conduct, than of any matoiial assistance On 
the 28th of ^lay Prmce Rupert, being to windward, boie 
down upon the Dutch fleet, and Bn Edwud Sprigge gal- 
iantl) attacked Cointlms Tiomp, who was thtee times 
obliged to shift his flag, the ships lie fought iii being disabled 
The Dutch weie so Laid pressed that they weie compelled 
to letieat 

Dcing icmforced by fresh ships, the Dutch once moie ])ut 
to sea, and on the 4th June the hostile fleets again met 
Sir Edwaid Spragge singled out Tiump’s slap, and their 
squadions engaged with gieat fiuy, and with heavy loss on 
both sides At 10 pm the Dutch hauled then wind, and 
retuiiied to their own shoies The allied fleets having 
landed their wounded, embaiked 4,000 soldiers, intendmg 
to make a descent upon the coast of Zealand, and put 
to sea on the 17th June with that object For a tlnid 
time Piince Rupert, ^MLh only 00 ships and 30 Fiench 
vessels, encounteied a vast fuice of neaily 100 sail The 
Dutch, having manmiivred successfully during the night of 
the 10th August, in order to gam the weather-gage, bore 
down on the combined fleets on the following morning 
The French disgraced themsches by making sail m retieat, 
with the exception of one ship, the commmdei of which 
Was subsequently sent to the Bastille as a punishment for 
ins gallantry and high sense of honour Spragge and 
Tiomp, as before, vied with each other m deeds of chivalrous 
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valour They singled out each other’s ships, and Spragge, 
who flew his flag on board the Royal Prtncey backed his 
roam-topsail, and waited for the latter to come up m the 
Golden Lion 

After a severe fight of three hours, the Royal Princs 
was dismasted, most of her upper tiei of guns were dis- 
abled, and 4:50 out of the 750 men which composed her 
crew, weie eitlier killed or wounded Nothing daunted. 
Sir Edward shifted his flag to the St Geoige^ and engaged 
Tromp, who had also betaken himself to a fresh ship — ^the 
Comet Altei engaging some time, the St George lost her 
uiaminast, when the gallant admiral took to liis barge, 
intending to lenew the conflict in the Royal Charles 
Unhappily for his country and the service he adorned. Sir 
Ed w aid never reached the ship , a shot sank the barge and 
lie was drowned, to the grief of all, including his gallant 
ttd\ ei sary Thus pci ished as dashing and brilliant a seaman 
aa the navy could boast 

1 his engagement concluded the war, which was the last 
©f a senes of naval campaigns with Holland, whose sea- 
men we found the toughest of all those with whom we have 
yet waged war for the sovereignty of the deep Peace was 
signed on the 9th Febiaiary, 1674, the Dutch agreeing to 
salute the national flag, as well as to pay full compensa- 
tion for the expenses incurred 

While negotiations were piogicss, an action took place 
between an English and Dutch fr"'^ate, which is reraaik- 
able as being the first of those duels which form so glorious 
a page in the history of this country In this instance a 
fight was arranged between Captain Harman of the Ttger, 
of 40 guns, and Captain De Witt of the SchaerlaeSy of 36 
guns, and carrying 90 more men than her adversary The 
battle took place off Cadiz, in presence of the citizens, who 
ciowded the beach and heights The first broadside of the 
3\ger killed or wounded 80 men, thus nearly equalizing 
her crew with that of the enemy, and brought the main- 
mast of the Schatrlaes down by the board The English 
seamen soon hoarded and earned the Dutch ship, losing 
altogether in the encounter only 24 men 

In January, 1676, Sir John Narborough was sent with a 
squadron to chastise the pirates of Tnpoli, and the expedi^ 
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tion was crowned with complete success, owing chiefly to 
the skill of a young officer, Lieutenant Shovel, who subse- 
quently earned a gieat name, and rose to high distinction 
as Sir Cloudesley Shovel Under his advice, the admiral 
decided to desfcioy the ships lying in the inner haibour 
Young Shovel, who was entrusted with the boats of the 
squadion, first seized the guaid-boat, thus preventing it fiom 
giving the alarm, and then proceeded, still unperceived, 
towards foui ships, each mounting between 20 and 50 guns 
These he suipnsed, and having burnt tliem all, returned 
without the loss of a single man This was the last exploit 
of the fleet under the Stuarts 

In 1688 James, who had lost the confidence of his people, 
wasdfseited by the greater part of his fleet and compelled 
to take refuge in Fiance, whiJe William of Orange, escorted 
by a powciful squadron under command of Admiial 
Hoi belt, landed at Toibay, and was proclaimed king amid 
the acclamations of the nation With the glorious Revo- 
lution of 1688 commences the era of war with France 
foi the French king was not only bound to the Stuait 
family by relationship, hut was induced by considerations 
of policy to regaul with hostility the accession of tlie 
Dutch piince, whom he legaided as an usuiper In 
Maich, 1689, T^ouis, having vent a powerful licet of 37 
slaps to escoit J imes to Kiu^ale, for the pin pose of seeking 
to recovei his tin one, Admiral Herbert was despatched to 
Iielaiid with 22 sail On the 15th May a paitial and in- 
decisive engagement took place between the hostile fleets 
off Bxntry Bay William made the most of the affaii, and 
more as a mattei of policy to conciliate the navy, cieated 
Hoibcrt Exii of Toinngton, and kniglited Captains Shovel 
and Ashby An indecisive action between Toaington and 
De Tourville off Beachy Head, and some mmoi affaii's in 
the East Indies and the coast of Ireland, paved the 
way for the great encounter off Cape La IToguc in 
May, 1 692-- the first of those senes of triumphs which 
ended in placing the Biitish navy on the pinnacle of 
fame it at present occupies 

At the commencement of that year a formidable fleet was 
fitted out against the French, and placed under the orders 
of Admiral Edwaid Russell (afterwards created Earl of 
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Orford), who had succeeded the Earl of Tonmgton, now 
placed at the head of the navy This fleet, which was 
divided into the red and blue squadrons, numbered 63 liiu'- 
of-battle ships, and carried 4,504 guns, and 27,725 men 
The commdndei-mH3hief, Admiial Russel], who took the 
more immediate direction of the red squadion, had his flag 
(the Union Jack at the main) flying on board the Britannia^ 
having foi his vice- and leai -admit als, Sir Ralph Delav il 
and Sir Cloudesley Shovel The blue squadion was led by 
Sii John Ashby in the Victory (word of happy omen), with 
Rooke and Cartel as his vice and i ear-admirals 

The French king, not content with assisting James in 
Il eland, had planned an invasion of England, and with this 
object used eveiy exertion to strengthen ins fleet Do 
Tomville, who commanded it, put to sea early an May, m 
the hope that the Dutch division would not yet have 
eflbeted a junction with Russell, and that ho would thus he 
able to encounter the hostile squadrons in detail Tho 
English admiral had been meditating tieacheiy against 
William’s Government, and was intriguing to bimg James 
back to his throne , but in consequence of the manner lu 
which the lattei lephed to his o\erture8, he now made up 
his mind to stand faithfully by the new order of things, and 
effected a junction with the Dutch squadron of 36 ships 
undei Admiral Allemand The grand total of tho fleet now 
numbered 99 ships, having on board 6,998 guns, and 40,675 
men De TourviiJe had under his orders, according to n 
list pubhslied by the French just before they put to sea, 63 
ships of the hne, and a large number of smaller vessels 
On the 18tli of May, the allied commanders sailed from 
Spithead, and had scarcely cleared the Isle of Wight when 
at daybreak on the following morning the French fleet was 
descried to the northward. At 8 a in , our line of attack 
was formed , the Dutch in the van, Admiral Russell m the 
centre, and Sir John Ashby in the rear De Tourville, con- 
sidering that his instructions compelled him to engage, not- 
withstanding the superiority of his enemy, made the signal 
for action, and with gieat gallantry bore down on the centre 
and rear of the British fleet Adinn-al Russell, inspired by 
a chivalrous feeling for his brave antagonist, withheld hia 
fire, when he might have raked the advancing ships, and 
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ordered that the signal to engage should not be made until 
the French admiral had taken his own dwtance , at the same 
ame he signalled the Dutch squadron to tack In conse- 
i^uenco of the French evolution, Admiral E/Ussell found him- 
felf opposed to a force not greatly mferior to his own 

Advancing until within musket-shot of the English Ime, 
De Tourville, who flew his flag on board the Soleil Royal^ 
of 104 guns, hauled np, md being joined by five of his best 
ships, made a despeiate attack on the Biitanma^ on board of 
which was the English commander in-chief Russell was 
at once jomed by two of his ships, and with these he so 
successfully icpelled his assailants, that after a fight of two 
hours, the Meil Royal was so much cut up in sails, rigging, 
and spars, that she ceased firing, and was towed out of the 
action De Tourville’s fleet in general shared no better 
than their admiral Our officeis showed not only great 
courage, but a fai more thorough knowledge of seamanship 
than the enemy Vice Admiial Hooke and Rear-Admiral 
Shovel, in particular, distinguished themselves greatly by the 
manner m which they handled then squadions The firing 
caused the light breeze to gi\e place to a calm, and had it 
not been that a thick fog came on, it is probable that these 
distinguished seamen would have cut oft the entue French 
fleet. 

During the course of the puisuit, which continued the 
whole of that night and the folloAviiig day, seveial of the 
enemy’s ships were capiinod, and lour woie burnt by fiio- 
ships During the iiiglit of the 21st, a division of the 
Fiench fleet, wind i h id boon watched by Sii John Abliby, 
succeeded in making then way tluoiigh a most dangerous 
passage, known only to native pilots, to St Male At 
noon of the 23rd May, the combined fleet bad assembled olf 
La Hogue, when Admiial Russell made the signal for all 
boats, manned and armed, to pioceed to the destruction of 
the division of the French fleet that had taken refuge in the 
harbour Vice-Admiral Hon George Rooke was appointed 
to carryout this hazaidous operation, and that oflicer havmg 
shifted his flag to the Eaghy of 70 guns, which was of 
less draught than his own ship, proceeded to the attack It 
was soon found that there was not enough water to float 
the smallest fiigate , accordingly, when night closed m, he 
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etorted with the boats alone, and, notwithstanding a sevew 
fire from the forts and shipping, boarded and set fire to six 
of the mcn-of-war, but was obliged to desist from completing 
his design in consequence of the remainder being “ high and 
dry ” on the shore, and protected by a large body of troops. 
On the following morning the boats returned to the attack, 
and burnt all those they had left on the preceding night , 
Vice-Admiral Delaval had pi*eviously destroyed three large 
ships, so that the total of the Fiencli loss amounted to 16 
large sail of the line, includmg the iSoleil Boyal, and another 
first-rate vessel, and many tiansports 

The French Govemment, nothing daunted by this gieat 
reverse, used such diligence m recruiting then fleet, tJiat, 
by the beginning of the spring of 1693, they were abJe to 
send to sea a powerful fleet of above 100 sail, which they 
again placed undei the command of De Tourville The 
English ministry neglected the navy, and when, at the 
representation of the owneis of our merchantmen, they con- 
sented to convoy the fleet of vessels tiadmg to the Levant 
and Smyrna, fitted out a squadron of 13 men-of-war, to 
alfoid the necessaiy protection This small force, together 
with 10 Dutchmen and Hamburgei's, was placed under the 
orders of Admiral Hooke, who bad been knighted for his 
gallantry, and he was directed to convoy the vast fleet 
of 400 sail of merchantmen, consisting of English, Swedish, 
Dutch, and Danish ships 

De Tourville had been foi some time lying m Lagos Bay, 
or cruising about the adjacent headlands, when the first 
ships of the English convoy hove in sight Sir George 
Hooke had been misinformed as to the strength of the 
French fleet, and continued to advance, until, about noon, 
he was undeceived as to their great numerical superiority. 
At about 3 pm of the 16th June, the combined English 
and Dutch squadrons were only four miles to windward of 
the Fiencli fleet, which, numbering above 100 sail, bore 
down upon them in resistless force The English admiral 
was placed in a tenibly trying position, but he was equal 
to the occasion With rare courage and presence of mind, 
Sir George Hooke signalled the merchantmen to disperse aa 
widely as they could, and make for Cadiz, Ferrol, and St 
Lucia^ at the same time afibrding them all the protection in 
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hia power, by placing sbips between them and the enemy, 
and edging off imperceptibly to the westward 

Having stood off shore all night under a heavy press of 
sail, he found himself the next morning m company with 
54 merchant-slups, and several men-of-war, with which he 
arrived in safety at Madeira Had De Tourville not acted 
with great indecision, he must have captured a large portion 
of the enormous convoy with its valuable cargo, while, aa 
it was, the whole numbei of ships taken and destioyed 
amounted to 90 sail, and t^\o Dutch and one English men- 
of-war, which were captuied after mamtaming a gallant 
fight for several hours against vastly superioi numbers 
In ictaliation for this blow, Commodoic John Benbow, 
an officer who deservedly enjoys a high leputatioii in our 
annals, bombaided St Malo, and destroyed some ships 
he found there Our Government, having fitted out a fleet 
of 93 ships of the lino, exclusiv^e of fiigates and fire-ships, 
early in 1694 despatched Admiral Russell to the Mediter- 
ranean with the mam portion, while Lord Berkeley and Sir 
Cloudesley Shovel were enti usted with two powerful 
squadions to opeiate on the enemy’s coasts Lord Berke- 
ley’s attack on Brest failed, owing to the stiength of the 
fortifications raised by the genius of Vauban , but lie was 
more successful at Dieppe, which he burnt, and at Ha\ie, 
which he bomba i ded, destroy mg agi eater portion of the town 
Sir Cloudesley Shovel, after an unsuccessful atteinjit to bum 
Dunkirk, made liis way to Calais, which he shelled witli 
great effect A portion of Admiral Russell’s fleet took oi 
destroyed 52 Fiench merchantmen and some war vessels, 
wlule he himself proceeded to the Mcditenancan with a 
combined English and Dutch fleet of 63 sail, with which he 
raised the siege of Baicelona, which was on the point 
of surrendering, and forced De Tourville to withdraw to 
Toulon One squadron, consisting of the Plymouth^ of 60 
guns, and fi\e frigates, captuied, alter a hard fought 
runnmg action, protiacted for 36 houis, two Frenrh Ime-of- 
battle ships, though Commodoie Kelligrew of the Plymouth 
fell a sacrifice to his gallantry 

In the year 1700, William, havmg entered mto an 
alliance with the youthful Charles XII of Sweden, sent 
8iP Geoi^ Rooke with a powerful fleet to coerce Denmark, 
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whicli had been stirred up by Bussian intrigues to act 
against that rising Scandinavian power The British fleo\ 
appealed off Copenhagen, but all necessity for testing the 
prowess of our seamen against its battciics, as has been 
Bubsequently done nioie than once, was obviited by a 
timely sui lender 

In Maich 1702 that truly great sovereign William IIL 
xpired, and was succeeded by Anne, daughtci of James II , 
his exiled monarch having died the piovious year, the 
title of las son to the crown of England was recognized by 
Louis, in spite of the terms of the treaty of Byswick 

Within two months of the accession of Anne war was 
declared against the French king by England, Holland, and 
Geimauy, and while Marlborough was sent to command the 
airny in the Netherlands, Rooko was placed at the head of 
a fleet Thnty English and 20 Diitcli ships of the line wore 
put under his orders, and, accomp lined by the Duke of 
Oimonde with 14,000 men, he essayed the capture of 
Cadiz , but the city was found to be \ cry strongly fortified, 
and the naval and military chiefs were unable to efiect 
anythmg Soon aftei this failure Hooke, receiving intelli- 
gence that a laigo fleet of Fiench and Spanish galleons, 
escorted by a poweiful squadioii of 18 ships of the Ime and 
7 frigates, was lying in Vigo Bay, eageily embraced the 
oppoHunity for retrieving his laurels On Ins arrival at 
Vigo he found that the ticasuie-shijis lay under the protec- 
tion of forts and batteries aimed with 70 heavy guns, while 
a boom and other engineering devices, togctliei with the 
shoal water, rendei ed it impossible to attack with the largest 
of his linc-of battle ships Rooke, however, decided to 
make the attempt with only 25 English and Duten vessels 
Vice-Admiral Hopson led the way on board the Torbay^ 
and, crowding all sail, buist the boom, when after some 
difficulty the squadron found their way into the harbour, 
and a general action ensued Meanwhile some ships 
attacked the batteiies, and Oimonde with 2,500 men 
having effected a landing, stormed the principal fort which 
commanded the entrance Still the enemy's fleet made 
a gallant lesistance, and the Torbay^ winch was most hotly 
engaged, lost 115 men and was entirely disabled, narrowly 
eacaping destruction from a iire-ship At length every 
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vessel m the harbour was taken or destioyed, the total losi 
of the enemy amounting to 15 French and 3 Spanish ships 
of the Une, 7 French fiigitcs and 15 Spanish galleons, with 
treasure \alupd at ti\o millions steiling Four days after 
the battle Shovel arrived with leinfoi cements, and Booke, 
leaving him to repair and bring back the prizes, retuined 
to England 

Duuiig the autumn of this year, Admiral Benbow fought 
an action which is noteworthy from the ciicumstaiice that 
111 it, for tlic fust, and we may say, the last, time, English 
naval officers showed the white teathei , nor is it less 
memorable as an occisioii on which an Enghsli admiial 
iinrnoitali/ed lumstlf by Ins heioic bravery 

In Sejitembei of the pievious year (1701), Benbow Ind 
been despatched to the West with a small squadron, for the 
puiposo of committing dejn editions on Spanish commerce 
At the beginning of August, 1702, having learned that Du 
Casse, with foui ships of the line and one laige fiigate, was 
oil Caithagena, he piocceded to attack liim with a squadion 
consisting ot his tlag-slup the Breda, 74, the Defiance, Cap- 
tain Knby, 64, the Greenwich, G<iptaiii Wade, 54, and four 
fiigatos On the 19th August, Benbow fell lu with Du 
Casse off Santa IVlai tha, and immediately gave chase The 
Falrmuth w.ls tlie lust to engage, and the Windsor and 
Defiance, aftei hung a few bioadsides, hauled off, and stood 
out of gunshot The biunt of the action was home by the 
adiniial, wJio continued Ins puimit ali niglit, and at day- 
bieak found lie liad only the Ruby, Captain Geoige Walton, 
with him, the rest of the squadion being some miles astern 
Benbow all that diy puisucd the enemy \igoiously with his 
two ships, and on the 21st, the Fi eiich, seeing that he was 
almost unsupported, shortened sail to engige him The Rnhy 
fought a ship of the line until she was disabled, and might 
have been taken had not the Breda protected her Upon ai i iv- 
ing at the scene of action, tlie captains of the othei fiigates 
refused to hre a shot, and on the following day displayed the 
Banie disgi aceful cowardice The admiral still continued the 
chase, and on the 2 3rd engaged the whole Ficnch squadron 
Binglo-handed, and even captured a small vessel, a prize ol 
Du Casse’s Ou the 24th the Falmouth, 48-gun frigate, 
came to the assistance of the Breda^ and Benbow continued 
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ihe unequal conflict with unabated vigour Thioe times m 
person he boarded tlie sternmost of the enemy’s ships, re- 
ceiving a severe wound in the face and another in the arm 
Shortly aftei wards his light leg was shattered by a chain- 
shot, and he was borne below ^ but the spirit oi the old 
admiral was impel vious to the agony of his moital wound, 
and he insisted upon being earned on deck again, and there 
remained giving oideis with an unaltered comitciiance 

I am sorry, sir,” said Fogg, his captain, “ to see you 
here in this state ” 

“ I am, too,” said the gallant sailor , “ but I would 
rather have lost both my legs than ha\e seen this disgrace 
brought on tlie Biiti^h flag ” 

So biilliant 'w IS the gunneiy of Bredas siiloisthat 
the ship to w Inch they were opposed was in a shoi*t time 
reduced to a meie wieck, having lost her fore-topmast, 
mainyaid, and mizemmast, while her hull was riddled with 
shot Soon aftoi daylight Benbow learned tliat all the 
ships of bis sqiiadion, with the exception of the Rvhy and 
Faimo'tUhy weie lunning away to lecwaid m defiance of hia 
signal for ‘‘close action”, while the Fiench ships, em- 
boldened by this dastardly conduct, steeied for the Breda^ 
and opened a hot file upon her, canning awa> her maintop- 
sail yaid and otheiwise daniiging her They then took 
their Clip pled consort in tow, and made sail in full flight 
Benbow still detei mined to follow them, and signalled his 
captains to keep their stations in the line for chasing , upon 
which Captain Kiiby, of the Df^Jmnee^ came on board the 
fl \g-ship, and had the audacity to advise the admiral “ that 
he had better desist, that the Fiench were very strong, and 
that fiom what had passed he might guess that he could 
make nothing of it ” On sending for the other captains, 
they, to the admiral’s indignation and chagrin, gave similar 
advice, and he was obliged to bear up for J amaica 

Du Casse made his way to Garth agena, and from thence 
‘irrote Benbow the following letter — 

“ Sir, — I had little hopes on Monday last but to have 
supped in your cabin, but it pleased God to liave ordered it 
otherwise I am thankful for it As for those cowardly 

captains who deserted you, hang them up, for by they 

deserve it “ Yours, Du Casse,” 
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And Benbow was not slow to act upon this advice, which 
chimed in with his own notions of what was due to these 
traitors or cowards He convened a court-martial on the 
16th October, the sentence of which was that Captains 
Kilby, of the Df'fiance, and Wade, of the Greenwich, should 
be shot , Captain Constable, of the W%ndsor^ cashiered, and 
sentenced to be impusoned during the Queen's pleasure 
Captain Hudson, of tlie Pendennx% died before his trial 
came on, and thus escaped the punishment he so richly 
meuted , and Captains Walton, of the Ruby, and Ymcent, 
of the Falmouth, weie exonciated from all blame In pur- 
suance of the sentence of death passed on them, Captains 
Wade and Kirby woie shot on board the Bristol, at Ply- 
mouth, on the 16th April, 1703 

The chief event of importance connected with the navy 
in this year was a violent hurricane which, on the 26th 
November, swept our southein shores, sinking 13 fine ships 
of war in the Downs, some of which were lost with all 
hands Shovel, Avho was returning fiom the Mediterianean 
with a sqnadion, nairowly escaped the fate which snbse- 
(piently oveitook him, and only saved lus ship by cutting 
away licr masts 

The Kdd^ stone Liglithouse was utterly destroyed, and it 
IS related that the tides rose to so gie«it a height that the 
water lay many tect deep in Westnunstci Hall A day of 
huimliation and gencial bust was ordeied in consequence of 
this great calamity, and was stnctly obsei ved by the mourn- 
ing nation Diuing the year some actions took place 
between tlie ships of wai of the two belhgeient countiies, 
in which oui vessels were victorious over the Piench The 
chief naval exploit was performed off Jersey by Admiral 
Dilkcs, who, on the 27th July, while m command of 
tliree ships of the line and thiee frigates, captuied or 
destroyed 43 French merchantmen, together with three ships 
of war that were convoying them. 
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The Capture of Gibraltar by Sir George Booke on the 23rd Jnly, 1704 
— The Battle off Malaga, 13th August, 1704 — Operations in the 
Mediterranean — Death of Sir Clon^Jesley Shovel — Viotory of Sir 
George Byng over the Spanish Fleet, off Messina, on the 11th 
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The year 1704 was remarkable for the performance of an 
exploit which has had an incalcnlable effect m raising the 
power and prestige of Biitam, especially m the Medi- 
terranean Early in February, Sir George Rook© sailed 
with a fleet for the Tagus , and, after some desultory 
operations, was ]omed in June by Sir Cloudesley Shovel, 
with strong reinforcements, when he resolved to undertake 
an operation which even the mighty Blake had shrunk 
from as beyond his resources This was none other than 
the reduction of the almost impregnable stronghold, 
Gibraltar 

The council of war that decided upon the attack was held 
on the 17th July , and on the 21 at the whole fleet, con- 
sisting of 60 English and Dutch ships, sailed into the bay. 
The same afternoon a force of 1,800 marines, under the 
Prince of Hesse Darmstadt, was landed on the isthmus 
which connects the rock with the mainland, thus isolatmg 
the small gamson To a summons to siurender now eeni 
by the prince, the governor replied m big words (which we 
have heard repeated in more recent times, and with a like 
lesult), to the effect that he would bury himself and the 
gariison beneath the rums, rather than surrender the post 
entrusted to him by his royal master. Rooke now pro 
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ceeded with his preparations , hut owing to unfavourablo 
winds, the whole of the following day was occupied lu 
placing his ships in the positions assigned them 

At length, at daybreak of the 23rd July, the fleet having 
taken up its position, the admiral gave the signal for the 
bombardment , and forthwith commenced the most terrible 
cannonade that the world had yet witnessed During the 
five hours the attack lasted, 15,000 shot weie poured on 
the works , the enemy, unable to withstand this fearful 
ordeal of fire, were driven from their batteiies on the South 
Molehead The admual, peiceivmg the advantage that 
must accrue by the occupation of these works, which formed 
the key of the fortress, ordered out the boats to take posses- 
sion of them Captain Whitaker of the Nottingham^ who 
commanded, with Captain Hicks of the Yarmouth^ and 
Captain J umper of the Lenoxy rowed ashore with character- 
istic aidour, and seized the batteries , but, unfortunately, 
not without considerable loss, for the whole place was 
mined, and the tram being fired by the retreating Spaniards, 
two lieutenants and 40 men were killed, and 00 wounded 
Unappalled by this unlooked-for disaster, the remaining 
seamen pushed on , and when the whole party was landed, 
Captain Whitaker, advancing, stormed a stiong redoubt 
between the mole and the town, thus hemramg m the 
garrison Rooke now sent m a second summons to the 
governor, who sui rendered, the honours of war being 
granted to him and the gari ison 

The admit al, astonished at his success (as well he might 
be), took possession of this world-ienowned fortress, and, 
since that day, the British flag has i emained hoisted on the 
“ Rock,” as it 18 affectionately termed by the Services, m 
gpite of all-comers Never did the British sailor appear 
to greater advantage than on this occasion , and the head- 
long valour displayed m the attack was said to be almost 
unexampled The total loss amounted to three officers and 
60 men killed, and nine officers and 216 wounded , a aur- 
pnsingly small price for a stronghold which, havmg regard 
to the narrowness of the approaclies, the steepness of the 
precipitous rock, and the numerous and heavy batteries 
2aounted on every accessible point by the Spanish engineers, 
might well be expected to baffle any force, no matter how 
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miperior in numbers As Kooke said in Ins despatch, 
quoted by Campbell, it ‘teemed as if fifty men might have 
defended these works agimst thousands 

Louis, who had fitted out a powerful fleet, anxious to 
gam some counterbalancing victory, despatched his son, the 
Count de Toulouse, to encounter the conqueror of Gibraltar, 
with 60 ships of the lino, 17 of which were three-deckers, 
and 17 frigates and fire-ships , the whole carrying 3,700 
guns, and upwards of 25,200 men Hooke sighted this 
magnificent fleet on the 9th of August, 1704, there being 
under his orders 41 English and 12 Dutch sad of the hue, 
having about the same number of guns as the enemy, and 
23,000 men Tlie fleets were not unequally matched 
except that the French vessels weie better built, and 
finitely superior in their sading qualities 

Tlie Count of Toulouse shunned an action, and letreated , 
but, on the 13th of August, the English admiral, who 
followed m close jjursuxt, overtook him off Mahxga, and 
forced on an engagement, which the Count accepted Sir 
George Hooke commanded the centre, having foi hisreai- 
admirals Byng and Dilkes , Sir Cloudcsley Shovel and Sir 
John Leake led the van, the Dutch ships being m the 
rear 

At ten o'clock on this Sunday mommg the battle com 
menced, and was contested with gioat resolution by both 
paities By two o'clock in the afternoon we had gamed a 
decided advantage, having, accoidmg to Charnock, beaten 
back their leading squadion and destroyed one of their 
three-deckers, Ze Fier^ of 88 guns The action contmued 
till nightfall with no decisive result on either side LTiider 
cover of the darkness, the French made all sail m retreat , 
and when morning broke, they weio discovered four or 
five leagues distant Hooke following them up, endeavoured 
to renew the engagement , which, however, the Count of 
Toulouse declined, and aided by a fair wind, was enabled to 
make his escape into Toulon Louis had the audacity to 
claim this battle as a victory, and ordeied a Te Deum to be 
celebrated m Notre Dame , thus settmg an example to his 
countrymen, whether Imperialist or Hepublican, which 
they have not been slow to follow m more recent times In 
pite of the supenonty* of numbwn^, the Count de Toulouge 
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could not pretend to have taken one British ship , while, on 
the other hand, Eooke captured or sank, besides the Fter, 
four ships of the line and frigates, whose names are given 
by Ghamock 

The losses on both sides were very heavy Two captains 
and 687 men were killed, and three captains and 1,632 men 
were wounded, m addition to one captain and 400 men 
killed and wounded in the Dutch squadron , the casualties 
thus being nearly one-eighth of the entire number of men 
engaged, while in Lord Howe’s famous action of the 
“glorious 1st of June,” 1794, they amounted to only one- 
fifteenth The French own to having lost rather mors 
than 1,500 men , but we may safely mfer that it was much 
largei, as they remamed m Toulon the lest of the year, 
while the magnitude of the victory claimed by the French 
king may be accurately measured by the fact, that durmg 
the remainder of bis reign he never sent out another naval 
expedition on a large scale 

Rooke returned to England, leaving Sir John Leake in 
command of the squadron That officer, while refitting his 
ships at Lisbon, received a message m October from the 
Governor of Gibraltar, the Prince of Hesse, requesting 
assistance, as the French were about to attack him The 
admiral Eujcordingly threw a laige body of seamen and 
marines into the place, and then letired on the approach of 
Admual de Pomtis with a much superior fleet On the 
29th of the same month, Leake returned and found the 
fortress in imminent danger of capture, it being blockaded 
by 13 French ships of war, and besieged by 3,000 Spanish 
troops The admiral’s opportune arrival changed the aspect 
of affairs The greater portion of the enemy's fleet escaped, 
but four frigates and some smaller craft were captured A 
sufficient body of men were landed to enable the g.trrisou 
to hold out until, m the beginning of December, four regi- 
ments having arrived, Sir J ohn Leake once more »'eturned 
to Lisbon 

In March of the following year, the enemy renewed the 
siege of Gibraltar, when Sir John Leak© achieved a second 
great success Having been reinforced by Sir Thomas 
Dilkes, he sailed for Gibraltar to succour the Prince of 
Hesse^ who was again beleaguered, and off Europa Point 
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dbcovcred a squadron of five saJ of the line, all of which 
he took or destioyed, nearly capturing De Pomtis, who 
escaped by running hifl ship, the Magnamme^ of 74 guns, 
on shore, a little inside the straits. 

About this time, by a wretched party intrigue, of which 
our annals in Queen Anne’s reign afford too many instances, 
Sir George Rooke was deprived of the chief command An 
anecdote is told of this noble seaman which well illustrates 
his character Shortly before his death, which took place 
four years after his enforced retirement, one of his friends 
expressed to him his surprise that an officer who had held 
such high commands and had so many opportunities of 
amassing money, possessed so small a fortune, the veteiaii 
replied — It is true that I leave little behind me, but 
what I have has been honestly earned, it never cost a 
sailor a tear nor the nation a farthing ” The country, or 
rather we should say the government, was not worthy of 
being served by such men, 

Rooke had an able successor in Shovel, the most distin- 
guished of his lieutenants. In the latter part of 1705, the 
Count de St. Paul, a brilliant French sailor, and one of 
the most enterprising ot the successois of Jean Bart, fell 
m with 12 English merchantmen as they were returning 
from the Baltic, convoyed by only three frigates The 
enemy’s squadron, which included five line-of-battle ships, 
captured the entire fleet, after a desperate resistance, duiing 
which St Paul was killed In the following year. Shovel 
co operated with the Earl of Peterborough m the captuie 
of Barcelona, a success which had an important beaiiiig in 
the Spanish "War of Succession, as it induced the whole 
province of Catalonia to acknowledge the Archduke Charles 
King of Spam On returning to England, Shovel relegated 
the command to Sir John Leake, who, m the sprmg of 
1706, repaired to Barcelona at Charles’s uigent request, the 
French kmg, who was resolved to mamtam his giandsoii 
Philip on the contested throne of Spam, havmg despatched 
the Count of Toulouse with a fleet to assist an aimy of 
14,000 men m effectmg its reduction. 

The British fleet arrived in tune to prevent the capture 
of this important town, atid Toulouse havmg retreated, the 
French general De Tesso raised the siege, leaving behind 

G 2 
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all liis artilleiy, and great stoies of food and ammunition 
Leake then sailed against Alicante, which made a vigorou' 
resistance , but having been reinforced by a squadiou he haa 
sent under Sir John Jennings to take posses9*^n of Cartha- 
gena, his seamen stormed the strong works which defended 
the town with the loss of only 30 killed and 80 wounded. 
The admiral then took possession Majorca and Ivi^a in 
the name of Charles, the prince whose claim to the crown 
of Spam we supported m this war 

Sir Cloudesley Shovel returned to the Mediterranean in the 
autumnof the same year, but was not able to effect anything 
of importance In April, 1707, the Duke of Berwick gave 
a heavy blow to the already failing cause of the Archduke 
Charles by his victory over Loid Galway at Almanza, one of 
the few pitched battles m which our army has been defeated, 
though the victor was an Englishman, and his adversary a 
Frenchman Shovel, determmed to mflict damage on hia 
enemies if he could do nothmg to forward the cause of his 
country’s allies, made an attempt on Toulon, m conjunction 
with the forces of the Emperor of Austria, under the command 
of the two brothers the Duke of Savoy and Prmce Eugene, 
The naval operations undei Sir Cloudesley were crowned with 
success Commencmg to bombard this great French arsenal 
on the 16th July, he destroyed eight ships of the Ime, made 
large breaches in the walls and burnt a great portion of the 
town, and that in spite of the powerful fleet outnumbering 
his, which lay m the harbour He even supplied the mili- 
tary commanders with cannon, ammunition, and a body of 
seamen to work the guns, but all his exeitions were fruit- 
less On the 4th of August the enemy made a sally, 
destroyed the battenes, and earned off some of the guns 
The Duke of Savoy and Pnnee Eugene, whose want of 
unanimity greatly conduced to the unhappy result, were 
forced to raise the siege, and Shovel, foiled and disappointed, 
covered their retreat as far as the frontier stream of the Var 
by the fire of his ships 

Leaving Sir Thomas Dilkes with 13 ships in the Mediterw 
ranean, the admiral set out to return home with the rest 
of the fleet , but he waa destmed only to see the shores of 
ihe land for which he had done so much On the 23rd of 
October he arrived off the Scillj Islands, m a gale of wind, 
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&nd his ship, the Aesocmivm^ went to pieces during the night 
off those treacherous rocks known as the Bishop and Clerks* 
Besides this gallant ship, the Eagky of 70 guns, and the 
Jiomaey^ 50, commanded by a brave and distinguished young 
oflScer, Captain Coney, were lost, together with their entire 
crews The next day the corpse of the admiral was washed 
ashore, and, being recognized by a nng, was, by the Queen's 
command, brought to London, and interred in Westminster 
Abbey, where a magnificent tomb was erected to his memory 
by a grateful and sorrowing nation Thus perished one of 
the most gallant and successful of England’s sailors, a man 
who raised himself fiom before the mast by his own unaided 
talents During the year 1708, one of the French admirals, 
the Count de Foibin, succeeded in capturing 21 merchant- 
vessels in the Downs, together with two out of the thiee 
ships of war which were convoying them , and out navy 
sustained a little heavier loss on the 10th of October 
Commodoie Edwards was convoying the Lisbon fleet of 130 
sail of merchantmen, with the Gamherlaiidy 80, Dcvonshvrty 
80, Royal Oaky 7 6, and two 50-gun frigates, the Ruhy and 
Cheiitery when he foil m with the united squadions of the 
Count de Forbin and M Duguai Tioiiin, consisting of 12 
sail of the line The commodore maintained a spirited 
action agamst this super 101 foice foi sevcial hours, theieby 
enablmg the mei chant ships to escape , but it was with the 
loss of his entire squadion, with the exception of the Royal 
Oaky which effected her escai>e into Kmsale The Devon- 
shire blew up during the action, and two only out of her 
crew of 700 men were saved 

The Admiralty, who alone were to blame for sending vast 
convoys to sea with insufficient protection, thereby risking 
valuable lives, tried the captains of the captured ships, and 
cashiered the unfortunate commander of the Royal Oaky 
who had frequently distinguished himself, and on this occa- 
sion had disabled a French line-of-battle ship, and beaten 
back her boarders. In spite of the vigour displayed by the 
Admiralty in thus vicariously punishing the authors of these 
disasters, the authorities at Whitehall did not escape censure 
at the hands of the House of Lords, who, in obedience to 
the popular outcry, instituted a formal inquiiy into their 
mismanagcmentf 
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In. the West Indies Commodore Wager, with three shipsi 
fought a brilliant action with a strong Spanish squadron con- 
voymg s6me galleons which were proceeding from Porto- 
bello to Havannah, laden with a vast amount of treasure 
During the engagement, the Spanish admirars ship, which 
Wager engaged, blew up , but he, in company with his two 
consorts, succeeded in capturing the rear-ad rairaPs flag ship, 
having on board a portion of the treasure Owing to the 
misbehaviour of his captains, who were cashiered for their 
conduct, the rest of the galleons escaped 

During the year 1708 Sir George Byng chased a Fiench 
fleet which had embarked 12,000 men for the invasion of 
Scotland in the Pretender’s interest, and, though the hostile 
squadron reached the Firth of Forth, they dared not land 
the troops, but returned to Dunkirk with the loss of one 
ship Leake also performed brilliant seivice m the Medi- 
terranean He captured 69 transports laden with supplies 
for Philip’s army m Spam, bombarded Caglian, which was 
surrendered to him by the governor, together with the whole 
island of Sardinia , and assisted General Stanhope in a well- 
devised attack upon Port Mahon, the chief town of Minorca. 
After operations extending throughout the month of Sep- 
tember and a poition of October, this strong place, together 
with Citadel la and Port Fornelle, were reduced, and the 
island was taken possession of m the name of her Butanmo 
Majesty In the Channel, Lord Dursley greatly distin- 
guished himself by his successful arrangements in convoying 
merchant- vessels in safety, and on the 9th April, 1709, 
having sought for the noted French admiral, Duguai Troum, 
he encountered him cruismg off the Scilly Islands with 
three ships Lord Dursley pursued him, retook an English 
50-gun ship, the Bristol^ he had captured the day before, 
as also La Gloire^ of 44 guns, and would have taken the 
French admiral’s ship but for her superior sailing capabilities. 
Other gallant exploits were performed by our seamen : 
notably one on the 2nd of March of this year, when Cap- 
tain Toilet, of the Assurance, 70, with two 50-gun ships, 
who were convoying a large fleet of merchantmen, beat off 
Duguai Troum with four ships of superior strength after a 
brilliant and protracted action, in which the Assurance^ 
ToUet’s ship, lost 78 men. Again, the Folmmih^ 50, com- 
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mziudcd by C.aptam Riddell, encountered and successfully 
repelled the attacks of four French ships, one being of 
64: guns, and conducted his convoy in safety to Plymouth, 
Before the year closed Duguai Troum had the satisfaction 
of a partial revenge in capturing the Gloucealevy 64, which, 
with the Hampshire, fought a desperate action with his 
whole squadron. In the winter of 1708 Prince Geoige of 
Denmark, the Queen^s husband, who had held the office 
of Lord High Admiral, died and was succeeded at the 
Adminilty by Lord Pembioke In 1710 Sir John Norris 
who had been appointed to the command in the Mediter- 
ranean station, dis])liyed gieat ability in th waiting the 
enemy m their mihtaiy designs, and peiformed some 
services of importance, chiefly at Barcelona, and m thw 
island of Sardinia, but active operations ceased in the 
Mediterranean by the election of Charles to the ImpenaJ 
Crown, on the death of the Emperor, in the following year 
Numerous brilliant actions were fought m the Mediterranean, 
in the Channel, and elsewhere, between single ships and 
squadrons 

Across the Atlantic, Commodore Martin expelled the 
French from Port Royal, in Nova Scotia, to which he gave 
the name of Annapolis, in honour of the Queen , and the 
Commodore also seized Newfoundland In Apiil, 1713, 
peace was restored to Europe by the signing of the Peace of 
Uticcht , the last achievement of Biitish seamen befoie that 
event being m August of the previous year, when Sir 
Thomas Hardy, with a squadron of eight ships, fell m with 
seven men-of-war, six of which he captured after a smart 
action 

Queen Anne and Louis XI Y both died in 1714, and 
during the following year the Pretender made his aboitive 
attempt to recover the tin one of these realms , but his hopes 
were quenched on the held of Sheiiffmuir, and he naiiowly 
escaped capture from the squadron commanded by Sir John 
Jennings 

In the summer of 1716, a powerful fleet of twenty sad 
was placed under the command of Sir John Norris, who, 
having been joined by the Danish and Dutch squadrons, 
proceeded to the Baltic, and overawed that most warlike oi 
the monarchs of Sweden, Charles XII, who prudently 
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withdrew his own fleet into Cailscrona, Subsequently^ 
Peter the Great having menaced Denmark by his invasion 
of the duchy of Mecklenburg, Norris addressed a remon- 
strance to him, which, backed up as it was by the presence 
of his fleet, induced the Czar to withdiaw Lis army 

Before these transactions weie thus peacefully settled, 
King Philip of Spam, instigated by his able mmister Car- 
dmal Alberoni, sent an expedition against the island of 
Saidima, which belonged to the Emperor of Germany 
As our government bad guaianteed Charles’s Italian 
possessions, a fleet was despatched, eaily m 1718, to the 
Mediterranean, undei command of Sir George Byiig, with 
instructions to seek, m the fii*st instance, to avert hostilities 
by negotiation The Kmg of Spam leturned for reply to 
the admiral’s letter that “he might follow his ordeis,” and 
appeared confident m the success of a second armament he 
had despatched to effect tlie capture of Sicily, winch foimed 
a portion of the dominions of the Duke of Savoy, who had 
recently ]omed the quadruple alliance between England, 
Prance, Holland, and Geimany Tins expedition, which 
consisted of 29 large nien-of-war and a numcioiis fleet of 
transports, havmg on board 35,000 men, with a powerful 
tram of aitillery, was very successful at fii-st Palcimo 
fell, and then Messina, with the exception of the citadel, 
which still held out The day aftei the Spanish troops 
landed to occupy Messma, Sir Geoige Byng aiMved at 
Naples with his fleet , taking on hoard 2,000 of the Empe- 
ror’s tioops, he hastened to the succour of the gaiiison of 
the beleaguered castle, and on the 9th August arrived at 
the Faio di Messina Anxious to avert unnecessary blood- 
shed, Byng made a last efloit for peace, and pioposed to the 
Spanish admual, Castaneta, a suspension of hostilities for 
two months, so as to give time for the diplomatists to nego- 
tiate The Spaniard, confident of success, i ejected every 
pacific overture with the haughtmess of his race, when Byng, 
havmg landed the German troops, returned to brmg hi 
adversary to reason by more material aigunients 

The rival fleets were of the following stiength that 
under the command of Sir George Byng consisted of 21 
ships, carrying 1,380 guns and 8,885 Vien , while Oastafleta 
iad under his orders 26 ships of war and seme smaller 
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Teasels, having on board 1,284 guns and 8,830 men. On 
the 10th of August Byng sighted the hostile fleet, upon 
vrliich the Spanish admiral made sail away with the wind 
abaft his beam, but Sir George, having gamed upon him 
considerably during the night, prepared for battle on the 
following morning, a challenge which Castafieta seemed loth 
to accept The first gun m the action, which was through- 
out a running fight, was fired at 10 o’clock The Orford 
attacked and took the Santa Rosay 64, and the Kent the 
San CarloSy 60 Captam Nicholas Haddock, of the Grafton^ 
who greatly distinguished himself throughout the day, after 
first delivering broadsides mto these ships, shot ahead and 
took up a position as close as he could to the Frxncipe de 
Astunasy 70, bearing the flag of Vice-Admiral Chacon, 
which he engaged with great eflect Following the same 
tactics as before, Captam Haddock, finding the Breda and 
Captain to be closing up, made sail for the next ships, 
leaving the Tnncvpe so greatly sha,ttered that the vice- 
admiral stiuck his flag to lus two new opponents At 
about 1pm the Kent and Superbe engaged the Spanish 
admiral in the St Phdipy and Castaueta, supported by two 
ships of his fleet, maintained a running fight for two hours, 
when the Kenty being enabled by hei supeiioi sailing to 
pass under the stern of the St Phxhpy j>ouied a teinbly 
destiuctive raking broadside into her, and then came up on 
hei lee-quarter The Supeihe also attacked her on the 
weather-quarter, and at length, aftei a most gallant and 
protracted defence, Castaneta was obliged to surrender his 
ship, having lost 200 of liia crew 

Byiig’a flag-ship, the BarjltuTy was engaged with two 60- 
gun ships, which arrived m the midst of the engagement , 
but seeing that a defeat was imminent, these vessels, one of 
which boie a ic.ii admiial’s fl.ig, stood m for the land and 
escajied, owing to the light and baffluig winds Thieo other 
ships were taken by the mam portion of the fleet, and Cap- 
tam Walton, who had been detached with a squadron to 
cut off a force of equal strength, which had sought early m 
the day to escape by getting m shore, was even more suc- 
cessful, he having taken and destroyed the entire squadron. 

The St Philip was destroyed by fire at Port Mahon 
shortly aftei wards , aud the gallant but rash Spanish 
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Admiral Castaneta, who was landed at Sicily, died of the 
wounds he had received For his services Sir George Byng 
was, m the following year, created Viscount Toriington 

On the 17th December war was formally declared against 
Spam, but the only hostile operation of importance was a 
successful attack upon Vigo, in the autumn of 1719, by a 
combined naval and military expedition, under the command 
of Admiral Mighels and Lord Cobham Philip, disgusted 
at the disaster which had befallen his fleet, banished his 
minister Alberoni in December of this year, and in the 
following Febiuary joined the quadruple alliance So 
greatly feared at this time was oui fleet and so absolute 
our naval supiemacy, that the appearance of Sir John 
Norris m the Baltic for the second time, with a powerful 
squadion, was sufficient to cause the great Czar Peter to 
cease ravaging the shores of our ally, Sweden , and six jeara 
later, when the Russians had greatly augmented their navy, a 
siuiilar demonstiation by another admiral, Sir Charles Wager, 
sufficed to compel a like compliance with our demands 

Passing over some successful affairs with pirates on the 
coast of Afiica, and an expedition under Sir John Jennings, 
who sailed m 1726, to aid in the defence of Gibialtai, which 
was threatened by the Spanish army, we come to the year 
1739, when war was declared by our government agnnst 
Spam, and an expedition fitted out to opeiate against the 
enemy’s settlements in Ameiica Geoigc II had been ten 
years on the throne when, on the 24th July, 1739, a fleet 
was entrusted to the command of Captain Vernon, an 
oflScer who had rendered himself notoi lous m the House of 
Commons by his bold and blustering manner, and his mvec- 
tives against our officers, whom he accused of timidity in not 
attacking Portobello 

Having affirmed that he could capture this important 
Spanish settlement with six ships, the ministry of the day 
took hun at his word, raised him to the rank of vice-admiral, 
and placed under his orders four 70-gun ships, three of 60 
guns, and a 50-gim fngate, thus giving him nearly half as 
many vessels agam as he considered sufficient for the pur- 
pose Vernon sailed on the 3rd of August, and havmg 
missed encountering a nch fleet of galleons, he left three of 
hifl ships to cruise in search of it off Cadiz, and proceeded 
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to cross the Atlantic with the remainder, now reduced to 
the numbei he had originally considered necessary for the 
enterprise on which he was engaged 

On the 20th of November the squadron came in sight of 
Portobello, which stands on the noith side of the Isthmua 
of Panama, and has a convenient bay with a good anchor^ 
age The woiks defending the town were very strong, and 
had the Governor displayed any energy, might have suc- 
cessfully withstood the attacks of a much larger force than 
that brought against it On the north side of the bay, at 
the entrance to the harbour, was the Iron Castle, mounting 
78 guns, with a batteiy beneath, and nearly level with the 
water, of 32 guns , the whole being ganisoned by 300 men 
A mile higher up on the southern side of the bay was 
Gloru Castle, altogetlier mounting 98 guns, and having 400 
men to work them Above this castle again, and like it, 
completely commanding the anchorage, stood Fort St 
Jeronimo, a veiy stiong woik, mounting 20 guns 

Having anchoied on the night of the 20th of November, 
the squadion on the following morning got under way, and 
having worked up the harbour, thiee of the ships attacked 
the lion Castle Vice Admiral Vernon soon after arrived, 
and the furious cannonade of the four ships soon compelled 
the artillerymen on the castle to slacken then fiie, while 
the small-arm men from the tops drove the soldiers from 
their guns in the lower batteries Uj>on observing this, 
the admiral manned his boats, and in a short time the men, 
clambeung up the face of the lamparts, with sailor-like 
agility, by the aid of each other's shoulders, first made them- 
selves masters of the castle, and then advanced upon the 
town The Spaniards made no further resistance, and upon 
the arrival of fresh lemforcements of sailors, hung out a 
white flag, as a token of submission 

The castles of St Jeronimo and Gloria still held out, and 
preparations were made for effecting their reduction On 
the following day the Spanish Governor, after some parley 
as to terms, suiiendered them also , and thus was consum- 
mated this important conquest, with the loss to the British 
of only 17 men killed and wounded The result must have 
surprised no one more than Admiral Vernon, and notwith- 
standing the want of preparedness of the Spaniards^ the 
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defenco is not ci editable to the skill and courage of thf 
Governor and his garrison Tlie captors divided ten thou 
sand dollars found in the town , but with a humanity that 
does the admiral credit, he would not permit any plundering, 
though the sailors, exasperated by tales they had heard of 
the cruelties practised by the Spaniards on then country 
men, desned to retaliate upon the inhabitants of the town 
now at their mercy To prevent Port-obello fiom agaui 
becoming the foimidable stronghold it was, Vernon ordered 
Captain Knowles of the Diamond^ assisted by the Hon 
Captain Bo&cawen, to effect the desti action of the foitifica 
tions Owing to the thickness of the walls, these gallani 
officers found it no easy task , but at length, on the 6tli 
December, the mines, being properly charged, were sprung, 
and the castles were levelled with the gioiind Admiial 
Vernon having sent off to the ships 40 biass guns, 10 field- 
pieces, 4 mortals, and 18 smallei cannon, togethei with 
ammunition, destroyed all the non guns, and on the 15th of 
December returned to Jamaica 

Tlie news of this success ariived in England m March of 
the following yeai, 1740, and filled the nation with such 
exultation that Admiial Veinon becanu' the heio of the 
hour Pei haps in this country tlieie ate few moie lehablo 
indications of popular appicciatioii than that denoted by 
the sign-boards hung out in front of i)ublic houses oi way- 
side inns On the present occasion the successful adniirals 
portrait was adopted throughout the length and breadth of 
the land The people, however, showed themselves possessed 
of as much fickleness as their detractors credit them with , for 
a writer says, “ Twenty years afterwards some of these pop 
traits had their noses sharpened, their facings altered, and 
were made to do duty for Fiedenck the Great, as others 
later still weie transformed mto Blucher As a tribute to 
the constancy of some portion of the biotherhood of 
Licensed Victualleis, it is consoling to add that some pub- 
licans have proved faithful to the captor of Portobello 
through evil report (of which he was, still later, a victimY 
as well as good report, and to this day some sign-boarcui 
dedicated to, and embellished with the physiognomy of, 
Admiral Vernon ifltiy be seen by the curious m such 
matters. 
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Parliament voted him the tliauks of the nation, and 
miHLstcrs sent him laige reinforcements with a powerful 
land-force During 1740 Admiral Vernon entered the 
nver Chagre and completely destroyed the castle of Lorenzo, 
but it was not until the following year that, having received 
all his reinforcements, he left Port Royal on the 25th of 
February, with the intention of attacking Oarthagena. The 
force destined for this operation consisted of 29 ships of the 
line with a squadron of frigates, and, including the tiYOis- 
ports, m which were embarked 12,000 soldiers, numbeied 
no less than 124 sail 

Unfortunately, Vernon was cursed with a dommeering 
temper, and being greatly inflated with his good luck at 
Portobello, withheld his cordial co-operation from General 
Wentworth, the officer m command of the troops • the 
result was a miserable and most disgraceful failure On the 
first day, the 9th March, the ships engaged the forts of St 
Jago and St Philip, which they silenced, when the soldiers 
landed and took possession of them , but durmg the sub- 
sequent operations the crews suffered greatly from the fire 
of the town batteries, which were admirably served by the 
Spanish artillerymen After many days* delay, durmg 
which the enemy repaired the damages already made, and 
rendered the works stronger than ever, the attack was 
renewed , on the 24th and 25th of March, further successes 
wei'a gamed by the combmed British force , but when the 
prmcipal obsiacles to the conquest of Carthagena were 
removed, Vernon so consistently thwarted the general, even 
refusing him food and water for his troops, which had been 
landed earlier m the siege, that there no longer existed any 
possibility of a successful prosecution of the undertaking 
Added to these obstacles, sickness broke out among the 
soldiers and inci eased to an alaiming extent. On the 30th 
of March the fleet entered the harbour , but the admiral, 
when he had it in his power, would do nothing, and the 
troops bemg repulsed with great loss in an attack on Fort 
Lazar, it waa resolved to raise the siege, which was accord- 
ingly done on the 14th of AprJ The entire force of the 
Boldiei*s that were re-embarked waa, from sickness and 
losses, reduced to 3,000 men 

When the fleet had refitted, and the soldiers had recruited 
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their health, an attack was planned in the month of October 
upon Cuba , but so great was the feeling of rancour between 
the militaiy and naval authorities, that General Wentworth, 
in order to satisfy his grudge against the admiial for his 
treatment at Carthagena, was so oblivious of the honour of 
his country that, after haltmg a day or two on the spot 
where he had landed, about sixty miles from Santiago, into 
which he might have marched almost without resistance, 
declared that the reports he had received of the difficulties 
of the intervening country and of the stiength of the 
Spaniards, pi evented a chance of success , and accordingly 
he le-embaiked his troops, and once more the expedition 
returned to Jamaica without achieving anything 

In 1742 Admiral Vernon returned to England, and 
speedily got himself into hot water with ray lords at 
Whitehall After sundiy displays of his unfortunate temper, 
he committed the unpardonable indiscretion — to use a mild 
term — of publishing confidential coi respondence with his 
superiors, an act which involved so gross a breach of dis- 
cipline that his name was stiuck off the Navy List 

One of the most extraordinary and inteiesting episodes 
in the histoi'y of the British Navy is the account we have 
of the suffeiings and achievements ot Anson’s expedition 
round the woild This gallant ofiicei, an altogether different 
charactei from his contomporaiy Vernon, was entuistod 
with a squadron, with orders to round Cape Horn and make 
his way to the Spanish possessions in the South Seas, where 
he was to use bis best endeavours to annoy and disti ess the 
Spaniards, eithei at sea or on land , he was also directed to 
attack any place that he might judge worthy of making 
an attempt upon Callao and Panama weie specified 
as pomts he was to visit with hostile intent, and he was 
directed to endeavour to effect the caj>ture of the gieat 
treasure-galleon which sailed usually liom Acapulco to 
Manilla. 

In September, 1740, Captain George Auson sailed from 
Portsmouth with six ships — the Centwrion^ Gloucester^ Wagef , 
Severn^ Pea/rly and the Trial The Centurion^ his own flag- 
ship, earned 00 guna, of the others, two had 50 guns, one 
40, one 28, and the Trial 8 guns All these ships were 
insufficiently manned, the crews having been largely recruited 
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from the liosj)itals , but the indomitable will and courage 
of the commodore overleaped all obstacles, and achieved a 
great success in an undertaking m whicli he was, perhaps, 
the only man of the age who would not have failed The 
commencement of the voyage was beset with the difficulties 
which pursued the commodore during the foui yeai'S of its 
continuance. The equinoctial gales retarded his progress 
soon after leaving England He was forty days in reaching 
Madeira, and more than three months elapsed befoie he 
arrived at the island of Santa Catarina, at tlie southern 
extremity of Brazil During the passage to the South 
American continent, sickness had committed fearful ravages 
among his men 

After refitting his ships, he started from Santa Catarina 
in January, 1741, and two months afterwards entered the 
Pacific, which, however, belied its name, for scarcely had 
the squadron got clear of the land than they were assailed 
with tempestuous weather, which lasted, with more or less 
violence, for two months The squadron w'as scattered, the 
Centurion was driven far out of her course, and it was near 
the end of May before the hearts of the crew of that ship 
were gladdened by a return of fine weather Since his 
departure from England the commodore had committed to 
the deep, or buiied at Santa Cataiina, above 200 of his men, 
and of the survivors one half were so prostrated by disease 
and hardships as to be incapacitaU^ ft om doing duty 

But Anson's courage never forsook him, and he detei- 
mmed upon still prosecuting the designs for which he had 
been despatched to the southern hemisphere The Centv/non 
was now joined by the Glouceater and the Trials and the 
three vessels took refuge in the island of Juan Feinandez, a 
spot immortalized by the genius of Defoe Here they le- 
rnained three months, and the tempest-tossed and souly- 
tried marineis found a haven of rest m this lovely island, 
which is bountifully stored with fiuits and vegetables of 
various kinds. At length, having recruited the health of 
his men, Anson set sail once moie, and pioceeded to caiiy 
out the instructions with which he had been famished by 
the Admiialty At this time, of the 969 men and boys who 
had formed the original complement of three ships now 
alone left him, there were left but 214 in the Cmtm'ton, 83 
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in the GIouce8te7, and 39 in the Trial, little more than oin^ 
third the number that had embarked at Portsmouth 

The ships were detached in different directions, in order 
the better to prey upon Spanish commerce, and all were 
successful , each vessel captured two prizes, some of which 
were laden with cargoes of great value Anson, learning 
that Paita, a town on the coast of Chili, was stored with 
much treasure, determmed to attack it Arriving in its 
harbour by night, he despatched his first lieutenant ashoie 
with a well-armed body of men So complete was the sur- 
prise that it was only in the moining, when the place was 
occupied, that the people were aAvate of the attack The 
town was plundeied by the sailors, and the comiiiodoie pro- 
posed to the inhabitants that they should ransom the more 
bulky portion of the merchandise The citizens, however, 
refused to give money or supplies, and Anson immediately 
applied the torch, and reduced the town to asfies He now 
determmed to go in quest of the Acapulco galleon, and, as a 
preparatoiy measure, landed all the prisoners ho had made 
from his prizes, and whom, it should be mentioned m justice 
to the gallant commodore, he had treated with the gieatest 
kindness He then destioyed the Gloucester and Trial, and 
removed the crews into his own ship, which even with this 
addition had not half her complement 

Having obtained some fresh pi o visions at Quito, Anson 
put to sea , but again the unfortunate ship was attacked 
with scurvy, which decimated the crew Numbers died, and 
the remainder, including the comraodoie, weie greatly weak- 
ened by its effects At length, in August, 1742, the Cen- 
turion reached the Ladrone Islands, and anchored on the 
coast of Tinian, the largest of them Here the enfeebled 
crew reel luted their health and strength, and revelled in the 
fruit and fresh provisions with which it abounded But 
while in this island a circumstance occurred by which they 
were reduced to the depths of despair While the commo- 
dore and a portion of his men were on shore, a furious 
tornado suddenly, and without warning, arose, and the Cen- 
turion was dnven out to sea. After many days of anxious 
watching for her return, it was concluded that she had 
foundered , and the small party of seamen who happened tc 
be ashore, were filled with horror at the prospect of passing 
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the remainder of their lives on this solitary Lslana It was 
a terrible blow to all, but to none more than to the gallant 
Anson, who thus saw suddenly blighted all those visions 
of honour and fame m his native land which had induced 
him to encounter such penis But his spirit never quailed , 
he cheered his men, and encouraged them to make an effort 
to obtain their deliverance by lengthening and fitting out a 
small native boat, which he had seized on approaching 
Tinian, and m which he now purposed to voyage to Chins^ 
with his handful of survivors Suddenly one day, as he 
was himself working with an axe, a sail was sighted, which 
proved to be none other than the long-lost Ceniunon For 
nineteen days she had been buffeted about by the winds and 
waves , but the crew, after great exertions, had managed to 
weather the storm, and succeeded in bringing her back to 
her anchorage Anson’s biographers describe the rapturous 
joy with which the poor fellows hailed the return of their 
countrymen and of the bark which was to beai them back 
to friends and fortune, and relate that, for the fiist time 
durmg all the trials and vicissitudes that had befallen him, 
the gallant commodore could not restrain his emotions of 
thankfulness and joy at this unlooked-for deliverance 

The Oenluncm now sailed for Macao, where she amved 
m November, 1742 Though a Portuguese settlement, the 
Governor of Macao was m some degree subject to the Chinese 
viceroy of Canton, and the Chmese authorities, with their 
usual jealousy of foreigners, deelmed at first to allow the ship 
to lay in the necessary provisions, until Anson threatened to 
bombard the place, and even hinted that his men, if deprived 
of more legitimate fare, might take to cannibalism, and de- 
vour some of the choicest of the subjects of the “ Brother to 
{he Sun ” Leave was accordmgly given to the redoubtable 
Englishman to purchase what he liked , and here the ship 
remained until the end of April, 1743, when Anson set sail, 
mtendmg to waylay the famous Acapulco galleon. It was 
the last day of May when the Centurion reached the chosen 
cruismg-ground, and her commander had not very long to 
wait At this time the crew of the British ship mustered only 
201 souls, mcludmg men and boys , even of this total man^^ 
were enfeebled by long Illness, and the highest calculation 
did not place the aMe seamen at above 45. Yet this 

n 
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handful of men, with true British pluck and constancy, enter- 
tained no doubt as to the result of an encounter with their 
huge adveisary, were they so fortunate as to cross her 
path 

On the 20th of June, the long-expected ship was sighted* 
bearing down straight upon them She bore the high-sound- 
ing name of Nuestra Senora del Cuba Donga^ was armed 
■with 42 heavy guns and 28 smaller pieces called pateraroes, 
and had a crew of 550 men She earned treasure to the 
amount of a million and a half of dollars, and so much im- 
portance was attached to her safety, that she flew the flag 
of an admiral, Don Gerinomo Montero. 

The Spaniards were no less eager for the fight than were 
then English antagonists, and doubtless were equally confi- 
dent of a favourable result. Anson reserved his fire until 
his huge antagonist came within pistol-shot, when he opened 
upon her with great effect. The Spaniards fought with the 
ardour of their race, but their gunnery was not equal to 
that of the highly-disciplmed and well-trained Englishmen, 
and, after a battle which lasted an hour and a half, Don 
G^rmomo Montero hauled down his flag, and Anson found 
himself m possession of the pnze for which he had sailed 
half round the globe, and had encountered dangers and losses 
that would have disheartened almost any man In making 
this capture his crew of effectives was still farther lessened 
by the loss of 33 men, while the Spanish casualties were no 
less than 58 killed and 83 wounded 

But the victory was scarcely assured, says a writer, when 
Anson was informed of the imminence of the most appalling 
danger which can befall a sailor — the CerUwrum was on fire, 
and the flames were spreading near the magazme. With- 
out showing the slightest sign of fear, or losing his presence 
of mind at this critical juncture, the commodore at onoe 
repaired to the scene of danger, and, by the promptitude of 
his measures, extinguished the conflagration. 

His greatest difficulty now lay m the safe custody and 
feeding of his prisoners, who nearly trebled his own crew 
in number He accordingly returned to Canton, landed 
them, and sold his prize. The Chinese authorities received 
him with great distinction. The viceroy granted him an 
audience, at which all the chief mandanns attended, and 
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remitted the dues usually paid by vessels visiting the port, 
though he lost nothing thereby, for Anson had no intention 
of satisfying any such demand had it been made 

In December, 1743, the gallant commodore set sad for 
England, where he arrived after a voyage of six months 

The remainder of his squadron were not equally for- 
tunate We have seen that the GloucMter and Trial were 
broken up, and the crews incorporated with his own men. 
The Severn and Pea/rl^ after encountering many dangers, 
and neaiiy falling into the hands of a Spanish squadion, 
returned to England, having lost the greater part of their 
crews from sickness Tlie Wager met with a still more 
disastrous fate Irrespective of the tragic interest attaching 
to her loss, the histoiy of the sufferings of her crew has 
acquired a world^wide celebrity, from the fact that an 
ancestor of the immortal Byron was an officer on board her, 
and the incidents which befel him and his companions in 
misfortune having been faithfully narrated by the young 
lieutenant, formed the groundwork for one of the most 
stnkmg descriptions that proceeded from the pen of his 
gifted descendant, the poet 

In brief, the Waiter ^ like the rest of the squadron, was 
separated from the Centurion by the gale which fell upon 
them on entering the Pacific Her captain was a bad- 
tempered impracticable soi-t of man, whom his crew 
detested, and would have deposed from his command had 
they dared The ship was driven by the huriicane upon a 
desert island and went to pieces, leavmg the crew with 
little food and almost without clothes and shelter , for 
many months the wretched seamen of the Wager endured 
the extremity of hardship At length a party of 30 of the 
strongest of the survivors, driven to despair by the captain’s 
brutal temper, mutinied, and, taking the long-boat, with 
most of the provisions, sailed away, and eventually x cached 
Bmzil m safety With rare loyalty, Lieutenant Byron 
remamed by his commander, and at length, after terrible 
sufferings and many strange adventures, which read more 
like aiomance than a sober reality, he, with the captain 
and two midshipmen, the only survivors of the ill-fated 
ship’s crew (with the exception of the deserters), was con- 
ducted by some natives to the Spanish town of Castro. 

H 2 
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For a period of two years they were transported from 
place to place, geneiully meeting with kind tieatment, and 
were sent to Brest m a French ship that had put into Val- 
paraiso, their ultimate destmation being Spam, On their 
arrival m Europe, the Spanish government released them, 
and, having ohtamed a passage m a Dutch vessel, they 
landed m their native country m November, 1745, more 
than five years after their departure, and were regarded by 
their friends and countrymen almost as men wb^ had been 
restored fiom tlio dea^L 
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CHAPTER VII. 

1743-1759 

Bit Cballonet Oglo in the West Indies, 1743 — Admiral Matthews's 
Action with the Ftenoh and Spanish Fleets off Toulon, 11th to 13th 
Febmary, 1744 — Loss of the 'Victory , with Admiral Balchen and 
1,000 men — Aotion between the Lion asA Eltaaheth — Snccesees in 
the East Indies and on the ooast of North Amenoa — The Viotones 
gamed off Cape Finisterre by Vice Admiral Anson, on the 3rd of 
Hay, and by l^ar Admiral Hawke, on the 14th of Augnst, 1747— 
Operations in the East and West Indies — Peace of Aix la Chapelle, 
1748 — Admiral Byng's Action off Minorca, 20th May, 1756 — His 
Condemnation by Court Martial, and Exeontion — The Naval Opera- 
tions in India under Admiral Watson the Capture of Ghenah, of 
Calcutta, and of Chandemagore The Seamen of the Fleet at the 
Battle of Plassey — Admiral Fooook's Action with Comte d'Aoh4, on 
the 10th of September, 1759 

The war still continued with Spam, hut not with any p©- 
markable results as regards Europe Tn the West Indies 
Sir Challoner Ogle, who had succeeded Admiral Vernon, 
determining to strike a blow against the Spanish settle- 
ments, bCnt Commodore Knowles, with a squadron of nine 
ships, to attack the forts on the Venezuelan coast The 
squai-on commenced the bombardment of La Guayra at 
noon of the 18th February, 1743, but, though they indicted 
considerable damage on the town, were unable to silence 
the batteues, as, owing to the shallowness of the water, 
the ships could not approach within a mile of them la 
addition to this great disadvantage, a heavy swell set into 
the roadstead, rendering it difficult to take good aim, while 
the battenes, which were powerfully armed and admirably 
worked by the Spanish gunners, committed great execution. 
When night came on the commodore di^ontinued the 
action, and proceeded to Cura^oa with his ships, which had 
suffered severely m hull and ngging. The loss in this 
disaster was very severe. The commodore’s ship, the 
Suffolk^ received 97 shot in her hull, lost her mizen and 
mamtopsail yards, and was repeatedly set on fire by the 
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red-hot shot the enemy fired She also had 30 men killed, 
and 80 wounded The Burfoid suffered equally m spars 
and hull, and, besides her captain, who was mortally 
wounded, her dead numbered 25 men, and wounded 
60 The total casualties of the squadron reached 97 
killed, and 308 wounded. From thence, after refittmg, 
Commodore Knowles, who was reinforced by some Dutch 
volunteers, proceeded to Porto Cavallo, but was equally 
unsuccessful, and had to retire with the loss of 200 men 
On the 21 at March, 1744, France, which had exhibited 
great hostility towards this country, issued a declaration of 
war, and, placing the command of her armies under the 
great Marshal Saxe, the first soldier of the age, made great 
prepaiations for the mvasion of England The battle of 
Dettingen, fought in 1743, before war was declared, is a 
curious instance of the manner in which nations, ostensibly 
at peace with one another, were wont m those days to act as 
if engaged m open hostilities , but the reader will not have 
forgotten that our sailors under Diake and Blake set the 
example by the barefaced way in Avhich, m the former in- 
stance, they ‘‘ Binged the King of Spam’s beard,” and in the 
latter bombarded forts, or generally conducted themselves as 
if the world were made for British seamen The attempt to 
invade England ended in failure TlieFiench admiral, De 
Boquefeuille, put to sea from Biest with 23 ships, while 
the aimy, with which was Charles Edward, the young Pre- 
tender, was embarked at Dunkirk, on boaid a vast number 
of transports, ready to join the admiral as soon as he should 
appear before that harbour But the vigilance of the 
British caused the entire scheme to miscarry As De 
Koquefeuille lay off Dungeness, he was suddenly surprised 
by the veteran Sir John Norns, who commanded the 
Channel fleet, consisting of 26 sail of the line and 18 
fiigates, and, had not a storm suddenly come on, many of 
las sinps must have been captured As it was, the French 
fleet was scattered , many of the finest vessels composmg it 
were wrecked or foundered, cau‘?mg a great loss of life So 
discouiaged was the French king, that the expedition to 
these shores was countermanded, and Marshal Saxe re- 
turned to Paris with his army 

WKen war began, we had in the Mediteiranean a po we r fu l 
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fleet under the orders of an able officer, Vice-Admiral 
Matthews, who had, as his second m command, Rear- 
Admiral Lestock, also an experienced seam am Unfortu- 
nately for the good of the service, the relations of these 
officers were incompatible with the primary condition of 
success in all operations — perfect concord and unanimity. 
A quarrel of long standing existed between them, and na 
sooner were they thrown together than the vice-admiral 
accused his subordinate of want of respect towards him, 
while the rear-admiral letaliated with great asperity, and 
in somewhat insubordinate language 

In the second week in February, 1744-, the French 
admiral, De Court, having effected a junction with the 
Spanish fleet which Lestock had been blockading at Toulon, 
proceeded to sea m search of the British fleet with 28 sail 
of the line and four frigates The enemy were scarcely 
clear of Toulon when Admiral Matthews came up with him, 
having under his command a formidable fleet of 29 sail of 
the hue and 15 frigates The action that ensued is one of 
the most discreditable in our annals — a result wholly due to 
the want of conceit of the two admirals, who, though both 
personally brave, wrangled in presence of the enemy, totally 
indifferent to the honour or mterest of their country After 
two days spent m manoeuvring, Admnal Matthews made 
the signal foi action on the 11th February At this time 
the British fleet was much scat teied, Lestock's division being 
five miles m the rear, but Admiral Matthews, nothing 
doubting that he would come to his support, commenced 
the action, about one o’clock, by engaging the Royal Pkdtp^ 
of 114 guns, the huge flag-ship of the Spanish admiral 
Navarro Matthew’s ship, the Namury 90, was well sup- 
poited by the Mmlborough^ 90, the Btrvoicky 70, under the 
command of Captain Edward Hawke (after waids created 
a peer for las services), and the Baijleury 90, flying the flag 
of Rear-Admiral Rowley The wind being light, the ships 
could with difficulty keep clear of each other, and the action 
was fought at close quarters The R'amur, aided by the 
Marlborotighy soon reduced the Spanish admiral’s ship to m 
wreck , but many of the enemy’s ships coming up, the 
Ma/rlh^ough lost her mainmast and mizenmast, her captain 
(Oomw^ll by name) was killed by a round shot which 
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earned off both his legs, and the gallant officer’s nephew, 
jrho then absumed command, also lost his right aim, while 
160 men were killed or wounded Notwithstanding that 
only 15 English ships fired a shot, we lost none of our 
vessels, while Captain Hawke captured the Poder^ of 60 
guns, which was destroyed on the succeeding day, to pre- 
vent her falling into the hands of the enemy 

On the morning of the 12tli of Eebiuaiy, the combined 
fleets were standing to the south west, as if making for tho 
Stiaits, and Matthews gave the signal for action Still 
Lestock hung back with his squadron, and nothing was 
done On the following day the rear-admiral, now seem- 
mgly eager to engage, closed with the enemy, and was on 
the point of engaging with his fresh ships, when Admiral 
Matthews signalled him to discontmue the chase 

The result of this discreditable transaction was a long 
senes of couits-martial Tho commander- in-cLief brought 
charges against the i ear-admiral for contumacy and cowar- 
dice, and Lestock reciimmated by imputing the failure to 
the order given on the 13th to desist fiom the chase In 
those days political corruption was rampant, and its exist- 
ence at the War Office and Admiralty was testified by an 
utter disregard of the requirements of justice as regarded a 
political opponent, no less than by jobbery and favouritism 
to the friends of tho party m power Matthews usually 
foted with the Opposition m the House of Commons, 
of which he was a member so the House, under dictation 
from the Admiralty, examined him, Lestock, and other 
officers, and ultimately presented an addiess to the King 
requesting a court-maitial to inquire into their conduct 
Eleven captains and four lieutenants were successively tried, 
and of the number, some were convicted butpaidoned, others 
were cashieied, and but lew were acquitted. Two years 
after the battle Lestock was tned, and although his disobo- 
dience m abstaining from taking any part m the action was 
proved (notwithstanding the signal to engage of his superior 
officer), he was unanimously acquitted Finally, Matthews 
was prosecuted, the rear-admiral being his accuser, and 
though he could point to hia having engaged the entire fleet 
of the enemy with only a few ships, he was sentenced to be 
cashiered^ after a trial which lasted four months^ during 
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which, Walpole affirms, whenever the Admiralty per- 
ceived any of the court-martial inclined to favour Matthews^ 
ffiey were constantly changed ” 

Lestock was employed again immediately after the con- 
clusion of the trial , but the expedition, the land portion 
of which was commanded by Geneial St Clair, effected 
nothing Port TOrient, on the coast of Brittany, which was 
the point attacked, successfully repelled the combined forces, 
which returned to England in October, 1746, having only 
taken or destroyed one or two msignihcant forts 

Two yeai*s before this our navy sustained a disaster more 
terrible than any that had befallen it since the catastrophe 
of a similar nature which overwhelmed Sir Cloudesley 
Shovel and hia gallant crew As Admiral Balchen was re- 
turning with a squadron from the Tagns, where he had 
raised the blockade instituted by a Fiench fleet under 
Pocharabeau, he encountered a teiiific stotm Some of his 
fehij)s lost their masts , some could only save themselves by 
throwing overboard their guns, and others managed with 
the greatest difficulty to keep themselves afloat till they 
reached Plymouth Adnural Balchen’s flag-ship, the Victory^ 
of 110 guns, regarded as the noblest specimen of naval archi- 
tecture m the world, was never seen again , but from the 
circumstance that signal -guns of distress were heard by the 
inhabitants of Alderney above the dm of the storm on that 
fearful night, it is supposed that she struck on the Caskets, 
off that island When morning dawned not a plank of her 
was to be seen, and she and the distinguished admiral who 
commanded her, and her gallant crew of above 1,000 men, 
all perished in the waters 

During the month of May, 1744, a 70-gun ship, the 
NorthimbeTland^ was captured by two French ships, eacli of 
her own weight of metal, after a severe action, in which 
her brave commander, Captain Watson, was wounded. 

The following year, 1745, is memorable in English history 
for the abortive attempt made by Pimco Charles Edward to 
regain the crown his ancestors had forfeited by their mis- 
conduct The young Pretender embarked on board a small 
frigate. La Doutdley and convoyed by the Elizabeth^ of 64 
guns, made sail for the coast of Scotland. 

On the 9th July, two days after leaving the French Goast| 
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the Prince fell m with the Lion, of 58 guns, commanded by 
Captain Brett, who had been -Anson's first lieutenant m hi8 
memorable voyage round the world A sanguinary battle 
ensued, during which Captain Brett suffered La Doutelle to 
escape, not being aware of the distinguished passenger she 
had on board her 

After a chase of some hours, the Zion, having at 5 p m 
got within pistol shot of the Elizaheth^ opened fire upon her. 
A desperate battle ensued , and, after five hours’ conflict, 
during which the enemy’s ship suffered severely m her hull, 
several of her ports being knocked into one, she made sail 
for Belleisle, which she reached m safety. The Lion was so 
much cut up in her nggmg and spars, having lost her mnsen- 
mast and mamtopsail and foretopsail yards, that she was 
unable to give chase The losses on both sides were un- 
usually heavy The Lion had 55 men killed and 107 
wounded, among whom were Captain Brett, all the lieuten- 
ants, and the master , and the loss on board the Elizabeth 
was afterwards learned to have been 64 killed and 140 
wounded 

Durmg the year 1745 several actions took place between 
single ships in the Mediterranean, the North American 
station, the West Indies, and the Channel, in which our 
vessels were almost uniformly successful , indeed, success m 
such combats was looked upon as a matter of course, and 
failure, even against supeiior force, was generally punished 
by sentence of coui't-martial In one such instance the 
Anglesea^ a 40-gun ship, encountered a French vessel of 50 
guns and 500 men , and after a most gallant action, m which 
the captain and first lieutenant were killed, the second 
lieutenant, Mr Baker Phillips surrendered the ship, an 
offence for which he was tried and sentenced to be shot — 
an unjust decree which was earned out on board the 
Fnneess Royals at Spitliead 

On the 25th January, 1746, took place tlie first naval 
action fought m the East Indies between oui selves and the 
French, our rivals for domimon in that part of the world. 
Commodore Barnet, with the Deptford^ 60, and the Freeton^ 
50, under the command of Lord Northesk, engaged off the 
eastern coast of Sumatra, and captured, five French shipe, 
each carrying 30 guns, and laden with valuable cargoes. 
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The commodore then proceeded to the relief of Madras, 
threatened by Admiral Labourdonnais, but unhappily died 
during the winter of this year, before he had had an oppor- 
tunity of measuring swords with his distinguished adversary. 
Barnet was succeeded by Captain Peyton, who, after a 
partial action with the French admiral, disgraced himself by 
fleemg to Tnn com alee Madras, being thus left almost 
defenceless, surrendered to the French officer Fortunately, 
the jealousy existing between Labourdonnais and the able 
governor of Pondicheiry, General Lupleix, stood us in good 
stead, and soon after Commodore Gni^’s arrival from 
England with a well-appointed squadron, which raised our 
force to 11 ships, Dupleix found himself blockaded m 
Pondicherry 

Not more fortunate were the French in their struggle for 
supremacy in America. Commodore Warren, m 1745, 
captured Louisburg and the whole island of Cape Breton, 
with a small squadron, and in the following year a fleet 
sent out under the command of the Duke D’AmviUe failed 
to dispossess us of that dependency The duke died of 
apoplexy, and his successor, in despair at his inability to 
achieve anything, committed suicide 

The year 1747 is memorable for more than one brilliant 
genei'al action. The French government, determmed to 
retrieve their ill-fortune in the two continents in which 
they had striven with us for mastery, fitted out two power- 
ful expeditions, one to relieve Cape Breton, under Admiral 
de la Jonqui^re, and the second to render aid to Dupleix, 
under M de St George, For greater security, these 
squadrons were directed to keep together as long as possibla 
Our mmistry, on the other hand, equally resolved to mp 
these expeditions in the bud, prepared a fleet, which they 
placed under the orders of Vice-Admiral Anson , who, since 
his return from his adventurous voyage round the world, 
had been employed at the Admiralty, and gave him as his 
second in command Bear- Admiral Wanen, an able and 
skilful officer The fleet consisted of the Prxnct Georgt^ 
90, flag ship of Admiral Anson , the Devo'iibhire^ 66, carrying 
the flag of the rear-admiral , one ship of 74 guns, three of 
64, BIX of 60, two 50-gun ships, and the Ambuacadt^ of 40 
guns, which had been captiu^ in the previous year from 
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the French, and bought in for th(3 navy. The East India 
Company despatched with this fleet four armed ships, two 
of which carried 30 and two 20 guns. 

Vice-Admiial Anson sailed from Plymouth on the 9th 
April, and cruised off Cape Finisterre until the 3rd May, 
when the French fleet, consisting of 38 men-of-war and 
armed merchantmen, was sighted Nine of their largest 
ships shortened sail and formed a line of battle, while the 
remamder, ciowding all canvas, sailed to the westward, and 
were subsequently joined m their flight by the others. The 
Eiitish admiral made the signal to chiise, and soon overtook 
the latter Anson’s old ship, the (Jeidwriony was the first 
to commence the action, by attacking the rearmost Fiench 
ship, and with such spirit that two of her consorts dropped 
astern to support hei Three of our ships now came up, and a 
general action ensued between them and five of the enemy. 
At lengtli the Centurion , being almost disabled, fell out of 
the line of battle, but Captam Denis having quickly le- 
paired his damages, again joined m the fight Soon some 
more of our ships arrived, includmg Admiral Warren’s, and 
eventually, at half-past six, after the engagement had lasted 
two hours and a half, six French sail of the line and four 
armed merchantmen were compelled to stiike their coloum, 
among the pnsoneis being both the admirals. Our loss m 
killed and wounded numbered 520 men. 

For this victory Vice- Admiral Anson was created a peer, 
and received the public thanks of his Majesty George II 
Rear-Admiral Warren, to whom the success was no less 
due, was honoured with the order of the Bath 

On the 20th June the French agam sustained severe loss 
off Cape Ortegal, when Commodore Fox, who had been 
intrusted with the command of six large ships, fell in with 
the homeward-bound West Indian fleet of 170 sail, under 
convoy of four ships of war The commodore captured 48 
of the merchantmen, the remamder with the men-of-war 
managmg to effect their escape. 

Soon after this Rear-Admiral Hawke was intrusted with 
the command of a fleet, and sailed from Plymouth on the 
9th of August, with the object of attemptmg the destruo* 
tion of a large number of merchantmen assemblmg in 
Basque Roads, under the protection of a strong squadron 
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of «lup 3 of war Hawke’s fleet consisted of 14 vessels, of 
wliicli the largest were las flag-slap, the Devonshire^ of 6G 
guns, and the Edinhurgh^ 70 The French squadron of 9 
line-of-battle ships and a great many tngates and smaller 
vessels, under the command of M de I’Etendeur, sailed from 
He d’Aix on the 6th August in charge of the convoy, and 
early in the morning of the 14th, when off Cape Fmisterre, 
the two squadrons came m sight of each other Admiral 
Hawke immediately made all sail to close with the enemy, 
and at 10am, having neared sufficiently to make out that 
they weie heavy ships, he gave the signal for the fleet to 
form line of battle M de I’Etendeur, under the impies- 
Bion that the British ships formed a portion of his convoy, 
edged away towards them , but on perceiving his mistake 
drew up his ships m line of battle to bar the advance of 
Hawke’s fleet, and ordered all the merchantmen and trans- 
ports to proceed on their way under the charge of the 
CoTUenty 64 It displayed great gallantry on the part of 
the French admiral thus to await the attack of a superior 
force, for though hia ships were larger and carried more 
men and guns than ours, yet the disproportion of 8 to 14 
was so great that he could have had but little hope of success. 
Admiral Hawke, on discovermg that the enemy’s design 
was to enable the convoy to escape to windward, hauled 
down the signal to engage and substituted the orders for & 
general chase The Lwn and Fnnoesa Louisa^ both of 60 
guns, took the lead in the pursuit, at a quarter of an 
hour before noon the former opened fire upon the enemy , 
but these two ships, in their eagerness to engage the French 
van, ran the gauntlet of the fiie of the whole squadron 
Other ships coming up, the action soon became general. 
The Severrtf 56, the smallest of the enemy’s vessels, was the 
first to surrender to the Devonshire^ beaimg the admiral’s 
flag ; Hawke left her te be taken possession of by the 
frigates, with the intention of engaging the Tonnant, 80, 
on board of which was M. de I’Etendeur, who, with the 
IrUrepide^ 74, had almost overpowered the Eagle^ 60, 
Captain George Bridges Eodney, and the Edmburgh^ 70, 
Captain Thomas Coles. As the Devonshire ranged up to 
their assistance, the Eagle^ which had become unmanageable 
owing to her wheel having been shot away, fell on board 
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her, thus rendering both ships incapable of continuing the 
action At this juncture the breechings of the lower-deck 
guns of the Devonshire were earned away, and the TonnarUy 
taking advantage of the confusion and powerlessness of her 
adversary, poured a hot fire into her The British admirars 
position became very critical, when the Tilbury y 60, Captain 
Harland, opportunely arrived to hia assistance, and, sailing 
in between the two ships, received the Frenchman’s fire 

Having replaced the breechings of his guns by new ones 
(m action spare breechings are always kept handy), Hawke 
recommenced the battle, and laid himself alongside the 
Tndenty 64, and Tembhy 74, capturing them in succession. 
The Neptune^ 70, struck to the Yar mouthy 64, Captain 
Saunders, after a gallant fight, in which she lost her captain 
and 200 men killed and wounded, and was dismasted. The 
Monarqucy 74, and FougueiiXy 64, struck at 5 p m , when the 
entire squadron had surrendered, with the exception of the 
Tennant and Intr^xdty who, finding that all was lost, endea- 
voured to effect their escape. Captain Saunders, of the 
Yarmonthy perceiving their intention, hailed the Eagle and 
Nottingham to join him m the pursuit The three ships 
gave chase, but the Nottinghamy as the swiftest, was the only 
one to close, and she carried on a running fight until her 
commander, Captain Saumarez, fell mortally wounded, when 
the commanding officer relinquished the chase. Favoured 
by the night, the two hne-ot-battle ships escaped, as did 
also the entue convoy Admiral Hawke now returned to 
England with his prizes. 

Our loss m this brilliant action amounted to 154 killed, 
Including Captain Saumarez, and 658 wounded — no incon- 
siderable number out of a total of 6,895 men engaged. 
Besides losing six ships, some of which were totally dis- 
masted, the French casualties amounted to above 800 , but 
M de TEtendeur covered himself with gloiy by the gallantry 
of his defence against a supenor squadron 

On their return to port on the 31st October, Captain 
Fox, of the Kent, the same officer who early m the summer 
had so greatly distinguished himself for his attack upon the 
West Indian fleet, was brought to a court-martial for 
disobeying one of Hawke’s signals, though it wafl given in 
evidenoe that the neglect was duo to a misunderstandings 
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and was sentenced to be dismissed from his ship The 
Admiralty munt have been hard masters to please m those 
days , for this harsh sentence was pas-ed on an officer who 
had engaged and captiiied, single-handed, the Fougumnoy a 
ship of equal force with his own 

Allen tells an amusing anecdote connected with this 
action In his oflGLcial letter Admiral Hawke made use of 
the following expression — “As the enemy’s ships wei*© 
large, except the Severuj they took a deal of drubbing” 
The despatch was being read to King George II , when on 
amvmg at this part, his Majesty, from his imperfect 
knowl^ge of the English language, not understanding the 
term “drubbing,” lequested Lord Chesterfield, who was 
readmg the letter, to explain it to him At this moment 
the Duke of Bedford entered the closet, and his grace, having 
a short time previously been engag^ m a ^cas on the 
racecourse at Lichfield, Lord Chesterfield, with his accus- 
tomed wit, referred his Majesty to the duke for an explana- 
tion ; upon which the kmg laughed heartily, and expressed 
himself perfectly cognizant of the meaning of tbe term 
In this year, 1747, British cruisers and privateei-s were 
very successful m their actions with French ships of war 
One of the most brilliant of these combats — the number of 
which, no less than the devotion displayed by our seamen, 
have £tdded undymg lusti e to our navy — was an engagement 
between the NoUiinghwm and a French 74, the MagnamvMy 
which struck, after losing 150 men killed and wounded. 
In the West Indies a battle was fought between Bear- 
Admiral Knowles and a Spanish squa^n under Admiral 
Beggio. Knowles having been unsuccessful in an attack 
upon Santiago de Cuba, made himself master of Port Louis, 
in Hispaniola , and soon after receiving information of the 
presence of a Spanish squadron near the Gulf of Florida, 
went m search of them On the 1st October the rival fleets 
came m sight of each other, half-way between the Tortugas 
and the Havannah, and the British admiral, being to lee- 
ward, formed his line and awaited the attack. Knowles had 
under his orders one ship of 80 guns, one of 70, four of 60, 
abd one 60-gun frigate, with 2,900 men. Admiral Beggio 
had also seven ships, and though they were larger, and had 
upwards of 4,000 men on board, a more skilful seaman than 
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Knowles — a biaver man there could not well be — would 
have given a good account of them 

After a well-contested action which lasted the whole day, 
the Spanish squadron made sail away, lea\ing in our hands 
one ship, the Conquestadorey and having experienced a loss 
of 86 men and three of their captains killed, and the vice- 
admii’al, 14 officers, and 197 men wounded On board the 
Bntish squadron 59 were killed, and 120 wounded On the 
following day the Africa^ having been dismasted, shortly after 
Admiral Knowles abandoned the chase, was captured off 
Havannah For his remissness m not continuing the pur- 
suit with more energy, the admiral was brought to a court- 
martial, and was reprimanded 

In the East Indies Admiral Boscawen, who had been 
sent out with some ships and a strong body of troops with 
orders to supersede Griffin, failed m an attempt upon the 
Mauritius, and was not more fortunate in his endeavours to 
capture Pondicherry, which was defended with great resolu- 
tion and resource by Dupleix Boscawen took the command 
of the land-forces conducting the siege , but, notwithstanding 
the most sti'enuous efforts of himself and his men, was com- 
pelled on the 30th September, 1748, to abandon all further 
operations In this siege young Clive, the future hero of 
Plassey, and the real founder of our Indian empire, greatly 
distinguished himself 

The Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, signed this year, concluded 
for the present all further hostile undertakings. Though 
peace nominally existed between ourselves and the French, 
the warlike preparations openly earned on by the latter 
clearly indicated the precanous nature of what was only an 
armed truce , and accordingly m 1755, our goveniment 
fitted out an expedition of which the naval portion con- 
sisted of 11 ships of war under Admiral Boscawen, to which 
a reinforcement of six more under Admiral Holbourne, was 
shortly added Boscawen’s mstructions were to protect the 
British possessions in Amenca and attack the French squad- 
rons wherever he found them No man was better fitted 
than he to cany out such orders, and the war that was de- 
clared next year — one of the most glorious ever waged by 
this countty,-~result6d in placing England at the summit of 
her renowm The Bntish admiral quitted England on the 
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27th April, 1755, and soon after his arrival off Cape Race, 
descried on tho Gth of June the advanced squadron of Ad- 
miral Bois de la Mo the, who had been despatched to North 
America with 16 sail. After a chase which lasted until the 
morning of the 9th, two of our ships, the Dunkirk^ CO, 
commanded by Captain Howe, an officer who subsequently 
earned great renown, and the Defence^ 60, Captain Andrews, 
found themsel ves sevei al miles fi om the mam body of their 
fleet, and close to two French ships, the Aladey and theXye, 
both carry mg 64 guns 

Captain Howe, as senior officer, hailed the Alcide^ and 
summoned her to shorten sail Her captam, M Hoequart, 
demurred compliance to this haughty summons, mquirmg if 
theie was peace or war between their countries Howe 
replied that he must accompany him to tho British admiral 
for an answer, at the same time warning him to be prepared 
for war While they were still speaking the admiral sig 
nailed the British officers to attack, upon which How-* 
opened a furious cannonade, which, on the approach of k 
second ship, caused the Alcide to strike her colours The Lya 
was also captured 

On the 17th May, 1756, war was formally declared by 
the British mmistry agamst the French nation, but the 
year passed a^ay without any naval event of importance 
in North American waters. Far different was it nearer 
home, for 1756 is memorable for the indecisive action fought 
off Mmorca by Admiral Byng, which resulted m his trial 
by court-martial and the unjust sentence by which he was 
deprived of his lite 

In February, 1756, the British Government havmg re- 
ceived ceitain mformation of vast preparataona bemg in 
progress at Toulon, with the object of launebmg an expedi- 
tion for the conquest of Mmorca, at length yielded to the 
popular clamour, and gave orders for the flttmg out of a 
fleet to afford protection to that island. Instead of despatch* 
ing a powerful force, they only prepared 10 ships of the line, 
and these were so badly equipped and insufficiently manned 
that it seemed like inviting failure to send them for the 
purpose mdicated Byng, who was nom mated to the com- 
mand, m vam urged upon the Admiralty that the ships* 
crews were several hundred men below their complemer 

X 
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and remonstrated against the removal of the marines to 
make Avay for soldiers who were to be landed at Gibraltar. 

The fleet sailed on the 6th April, and arrived at Gibraltar 
on the 2nd May, when the admiral’s discontent was increased 
by finding that most of the stores of which he was in great 
need could not be supplied to him, and that the governor 
lefused to give him the regiment he was authorized to 
embark to act as marines The admiral sailed on the Sth 
May from Gibraltar, and anived m sight of Mmorca on the 
19th At this time a French army of 16,000 men, under 
the Duke de Richelieu, was laying siege to Port Mahon, 
which was.defended by General Blakeney and 3,000 troops , 
while M de Galissonnidre was off the town with twelve sail 
of the line and five fi agates The fleets were well matched 
as to the ships, the French having only 24 more guns, but 
our inferiority in men was great, for, while our combined 
crews numbered under 7,000, the enemy exceeded them by 
above 2,600 men , still, doubtless, aBenbow or Blake would 
have made light of such an mequahty 

At daybreak on the 20 th May the Dejumce captured a 
small vessel having on board a reinforcement of 300 men 
for the French ships , but it was not till 2 p m that the 
two fleets were sufficiently near each other for Byng, whose 
ships were formed in two lines, to signal his captains to 
bear away two pomts and engage Rear-Admiral West, 
the second m command, who led the van, either mismter- 
pietmg the order, or deeming it simply a signal to bear 
down upon the enemy and bring them to action, bore up 
seven pomts— 'that is, brought the wmd right aft — and was 
soon hotly engaged with the van and centre of the enemy. 
Byng shortly afterwards bore up with his division to the 
aid of the rear-admiral. Unfortunately, one of West's 
squadron had her fore topmast shot away, which, most un- 
accountably, threw the Ime out so greatly that the Hevenge^ 
the Frmcesa Louxsa^ the Trident^ and the Fam'diea^ the 
admiral’s flag-ship, were brought up and did not pass her at 
all Thus the flag-ship, with the Jievengty Tndmt, Cvlloden^ 
nd Kingston^ were imable to participate in the action, and 
ad not the French admiral shown great pusillanimity in 
/etreatmg, it is very possible that Admiral West’s squadron, 
being unsupported, might have been captured. 
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Byng lay to during the night, and on the following 
morning convened a council of war, which decided that, 
even if the French fleet were away, the admiral would be 
unable to relieve Minorca , that any accident to the fleet 
would endanger the safety of Gibraltar , and that his duty 
required him to return thither The loss in this partial 
engagement was conflned entirely to West^s division, and 
numbered 38 killed, including Captain Andrews, the gallant 
commander of the Defiance, and Captain Noel, of tho 
Princess Louisa, and 155 men wounded Minorca, though 
thus abandoned to its fate, held out for four weeks, and. 
General Blakeney, being offered honouiablo terms, surren- 
dered on the 29th June 

Byng arrived at Gibraltar on the 19th June, when he 
found a reinforcement of five ships of the line, under Com- 
modore Brodnck, waitmg his return. His intention nt»a 
was to sail once more to the relief of Minorca, but on the 
3rd July Admirals Hawke and Saunders arrived m the 
bay, with orders to supersede both himself and West, who 
were required to return to England 

We will not enter here into a detailed account of Byngfs 
trial and condemnation to death, which has been stigmatized, 
and with justice, as a judicial murder That his sentence 
was determined on beforehand by king, ministers, and^ 
scarcely m a less degree, by the people, who burnt him in 
effigy in the streets, and were with difficulty prevented iW>iii 
destroying his country seat m Hertfordshire, there can be 
little reason to doubt. As for the imnisters, they had an 
object m providing a scapegoat who was to suffer for their 
sms of omission and commission in sendmg to sea a squadron 
inefficiently manned and ill found. Not only were the 
despatches of the unfortunate admiral relating to the battle 
and his reason for returning to Gibraltar garbled, but the 
Prime Mmister, tho Duke of Newcastle, actually had the 
baseness to reply to a deputation from the Common Council, 
demandmg his impeachment “He should be tned directly; 
he should be hanged immediately ” As to the king and the 
Duke of Cumberland, they weie, if possible, even more de- 
termined that Byng should expiate his offence with his life , 
and notwithstandmg that the new mmisters, Pitt, the 
Secretary of State, and Lord Temple, the first lord of the 
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A-dmiralty, recommended his majesty to grant a pardon, the 
king remained obdurate, and refused to annul the sentence 
of death passed on him by the court-martial The people, 
having calmed down duiing Ins trial, which took place in 
the winter, did the ill-fated admiral justice after his con- 
demnation, and hoped to the last that he would be pardoned. 

Bjng thioughout this trying time of disgrace and uncer- 
tainty, boie himself with the manly fortitude of a Christian 
gentleman and officei, and expressed himself satisfied when 
he was informed that his character for courage, the virtue 
above all otbei*s most highly pri 2 ed by the service, had not 
been impeached On the 14th March, 1756, he was shot 
at Portsmouth on the quarter-deck of the Monarch When 
about to suffer, he delivered a papei to the marshal of the 
Admiralty, in which he claimed credit for “ a faithful dis- 
charge of Ins duty to the best of his judgment,” spoke of 
himself as “ a victim destined to divert the indignation and 
resentment of the people from their proper objects,” and 
expressed a confident persuasion that “justice would be 
done to his reputation hereafter” And hia countrymen 
and posterity have done justice to his reputation, and 
recognized the fact that the ciime for which he suffered was 
an error of judgment Voltaire cynically said at the time 
that the king put one of his admirals to death “ pour 
encourager les autres ” 

There were no naval events of great importance m the 
year 1757 — that is m Europe , for though Hawke undertook 
an expedition against Eochelle, the incompetence of his 
coadjutor in command of the land forces, Sir John Mor- 
daint, caused it to end in utter failure. In the West 
Indies, Captain Forest, with three 60-gun ships, engaged a 
superior squadron of seven French men-of-war, and put 
them to flight with severe loss In this action, fought on 
the 21st October, we first hear of Captain Suckling, the 
immortal Nelson^s uncle, and under whose auspices the 
hero commenced a naval career, which terminated so 
gloriously at Trafalgar, exactly forty-eight years after the 
date of this action. Many brilliant engagements between 
single ships were fought, chiefly in the Channel, and 
among the captains who distinguished themselves by their 
courage and skill were Alexander Hood, who subsequently 
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attained the highest distinction, Gilchrist, John Elliot, 
Taylor, and Lochart 

The most hardly-contested of these duels was that fought 
eaily m the succeeding year between the MonTnmUh^ 64, com^ 
inanded by Captain Arthur Gardiner, Byng’s flag captaiu 
at Minorca, and the Foudroyant^ 84 After a desperate 
action, which lasted from 8pm until half an hour after 
midnight, during which the British ship lost her mizen- 
mast, and the Frenchman her mam and inizenmasts, the 
latter surrendered The slaughter on both aides was very 
heavy, the Monmouth losing 27 men killed, and 79 
wounded, among the former being *he captain, who had been 
lieard to say that, if he evei encountered the Foudioyantj 
which boie the flag of M de Gahssonnici o, the French 
admiraFs ship m the paitial action off Port Mahon, ho 
would attack her at all hazaids, even though he should 
perish by it Nobly he now redeemed liis word * The 
Foudroyanty a ship of \astly supeiioi size and weight of 
metal, her guns throwing 1,1 3G lb of shot to 540 lb , the 
broadside of her antagonist, lost no less than 190 killed and 
wounded 

Before treating of Hawke's and Boscawen’s gi eat victories 
m European waters, we will give a shoit sunomary of the 
actions fought in the East Indies, by which our navy 
assisted in found mg the glorious Anglo-Indian empire, of 
which 100 years later Queen Victona assumed the direct 
control as Empress of Hmdostan Toolajee Angna, the 
noted Mahratta chief, had two strongholds on the Malabar 
coast, Sevemdroog and Viziadroog (better known by its 
Mogul name of Gheriah), from whence his ships sallied out 
and became the dread of all trading vessels On the 3rd of 
April, 1755, Commodore (afterwards Sir William) James, a 
gallant and skilful seaman of the service now historically 
known — for it has ceased to exist— as the Indian Navy, 
attacked Sevemdroog with a squadion consistmg of his 
own ship, the Protector, 44, and three smaller vessels. 
Standing within 50 yards of the great fort mountmg 50 
guns, he silenced it and two smaller forts, which were 
demolished 

Early in the followmg year (1756), Admirals Watson 
•nd Pocook, with three ships of the line and three frigates^ 
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and Commodoie James, with four fugates and five bomb- 
vessels, accompanied by Colonel Clive, having under Vns 
oiders 800 European soldiers and 1,000 Sepoys, sailed 
from Bombay, and arriving off Gheiiah, opened 61*6 on the 
town on the 12th of Febiuary, Commodore James leading 
the fleet For two days the ships rained shot and shell on 
Angria’s forts and batteries, mounting 250 guns, and at 
length succeeded m reducing them to silence That 
portion of the squadron which attacked Angna’s piratical 
fleet was equally successful , one of his vessels was 
set on fire by a shell, and, drifting among her con- 
sorts which were lashed together, communicated the flames 
to them, and to the buildings on shore, so that the 
whole of the pirate chiefs dockyard and arsenal were also 
completely destroyed Clive, in older to anticipate tlie 
action of our allies, the Mahiattas, marched m and occupied 
tiie town Angria himself escaped, but his family were 
captured, with dl his warlike stores, and the treasure ho 
had amassed during depredations extending over many 
years * But more important conquests were yet m store 
for Clive and Watson, who, in the race they ran for glory, 
were every way worthy to be competitors 

Embarking Clive’s small force, Admiial Watson sailed 
on the 16th of October, 1756, for Calcutta, which had 
been captured by the Nabob Suraja Dowlah, who had com- 
mitted atrocities on our countrymen for which hib name 
will be handed down, in conjunction with that of Nana 
Sahib, for the execration of posterity With raie resolution 
and abihty the heavy ships were worked up the Hooghly, 
towards Calcutta, a seaman of the name of Straclian per- 
formmg on the way an amusing and half-involuntary feat, 
emmently characteristic of the British sailoi, which is 
chronicled by Yonge in his interesting “ History of the 
British Navy 

The fleet having anchored near the first fort, Budge- 
Budge, the boats landed Clive and his men, and preparations 
were being made to attack at daybieak, when m the middle 
of the night a shout was heard, and news came to the fleet 
that the British were in possession. And so it was : a single 


• Grant Buff ’a ** Hiatocy of the Mahrattae.** 
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seaman, named Strachan, half-drunk, had strolled under 
the walls, and clambered up to the top of a breach, which 
had been made by a short cannonade from Watson's ship 
on the preceding evening Finding only a few natives 
Bitting on the platform, he shouted out, “ The place is mine 
and to make his words good, fired his pistol into the middle 
of them The Indians resisted for a moment, but two or 
three of Strachan's messmates had followed him, and joined 
in the fray The noise drew the attention of some of the 
soldiers who were not far off Directed by the tumult to 
the spot, a score of them swarmed up the same breach, the 
gariison fled at the opposite gate, and Budge-Budge was 
ours, havmg been gamed with the loss of one life only, that 
of Captain Campbell, who was accidentally shot by one of 
his own men 

The next morning, which had been fixed for the attack, 
there was nothing left to do but to inquire into the circum- 
stances of our success Watson, who was a stiict dis- 
ci plinanan, sent for Strachan, to hear his account of it 
“ To be sure, sir," said the unconscious hero, ‘‘ it was I who 
took the fort, but I hope there was no harm m it " 

The admiral was amused by the answei, followed as it 
was by the sailor's own account of the transaction, as far as 
he understood it, and could not fail to be pleased at the 
result of the exploit , but for the moment he thought it 
necessary to reprimand him for his drunkenness and absence 
from his ship Strachan was sent forward after receivmg 
an admonition, and was heard to express himself ener- 
getically to the effect that, “ if he were flogged foi taking 
this fort^ he would never take another" We are told that 
he was not flogged, and that Admiral Watson would have 
gladly promoted him, but his craving for drink brought him 
into such frequent disgrace that it was impossible 

A week after this, on the 2nd January, 1757, the com- 
bmed forces letook Cadcutta, and then proceeding up the 
nver, after encountering great obstacles owmg to the ships 
frequently groundmg on the shoals, captured Hooghly after 
a biief resistance Watson now remforced Clive's small 
force with 500 seamen , but soon after the Nabob, temfied 
by the audacity and success of the British, sued for and 
obtained peace* 
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Then followed an attack upon the strong Fiench settle- 
ment at Chandernagore, which yielded to the genius ot tlio 
naval and military chiefs Watson proceeded up the rncr 
to the town, which is thirty miles higher up than Hooghly, 
on board the Kent, 70 guns, and Pocock, shifting his flag to 
the Tiger^ 60, accompanied him ^‘It was,” says Sir John 
Malcolm, m his Life of Clive, “ a subject of wonder ” how 
these admirals could work up the river in the face of the 
difficulties and dangers that beset every mile of their course, 
but, nevertheless, they surmounted them all, and anclioring 
close undei the walls of Chandernagore, opened fire upon 
the works These were armed with 1 20 heavy guns, besides 
mortars, >id were well served by Fiench artillerymen , but 
Watson, assisted by Clive fiom the land side, poured so 
destructive a fire upon them that m tliiee liours the garrison 
surrendered Thus the death-blow was dealt totlie Frenoli 
power in India, and even the appreciative biograplier of 
Clive allows that the chief ciedit of this biilliant lesult was 
due to Admiral Watson and his sailors But it was not 
consummated without severe loss The Tiger had 63 men 
killed anc w^ounded, among the latter being Admiral 
Pocock, Jtid ^^he Kent lost 68, both vessels beuig also 
severely dtmagied in hull and riggmg 

We weie sooiV at war again with the Nabob, and within 
three months 9f the fall of the Fiench stronghold of 
Chandemsgore, was fought the decisive and glorious battle 
of Plassey brigade of sailors fiom the fleet participated 
in the dangers knd gloiies of this action, which took place on 
the 23rd June, 1757 Soon after. Admiral Watson's death of 
fever robbed him of the rew^ards to wdiich he was entitled, 
and which he would doubtless have received from the home 
government Fortunately for Butish interests, his suc- 
cessor, Pocock, was a man imbued with the late admiral’s 
self-sacrificing patiiotism, and endowed with professional 
talents of a high order He was destined soon to exhibit 
them , for the French ministry, determmed on making a 
great effort to restore the ascendancy of their country m 
the East, despatched a fleet of 1 1 sail of the Ime and two 
frigates, under Comte d'Ach6, having on board a well- 
appomted army of upwards of 3,000 men, commanded by 
Oomte Lally, 
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The French admiral lost much time on his way out in 
visiting Rio, Mauritius, and the Isle of Bourbon, and did 
not arrive until neaily a year aftei he set sail fiom France, 
befoie which Pocock had received reinforcements which 
enabled him to meet him at sea, though still numerically 
far his inferior An indecisive action was fought otf 
Negapatam on the 28th April, 1758, and on the 10th 
September, in the following year, anothei battle took place, 
in which Pocock's fleet, carrying 5G0 guns, engaged the 
Comte d’Ach6, whose ships had an aimament of 820 guns. 
The result was again indecisive, but the French squad ion 
boio up and quitted the scene ot action, leaving the British 
in too disabled a state to follow them up Oiu nine sliqis 
lost 184 mf n killed and 385 wounded, the casualties of 
their antagonists being estimated at 1,500 

Adiniial Pocock returned to England after tins liaidly- 
coutested battle, and was deservedly rewaided with the 
iibbon of the Batli 

In leviewing the events of the half-century following the 
signature of the Peace of Utrecht, it cannot, on the whole, 
be denied that it witnessed a decline m our glory upon the 
seas When the news was spread m England that Admiral 
Holbourne, with 17 sail of the line and 5 frigates, had 
sluunk from an encounter with 18 Fiench ships of the 
line and 6 frigates, justifying his timidity by the assertion 
that the enemy had a gi eater weight of metal,” there was 
an outbui’st of national indignation Lord Cliesterfield 
asserted that the admiral had coined ** a new phiase, and 
one unknown to Blake ” The great Pitt and the House of 
Commons attempted to shield Holbourne, who had brought 
dishonour on the British flag , hut the King made his cele- 
brated mot^ that the mmister had taught him to look for 
public opinion outside the House of Commons. Our rulei-s 
then rushed to the extreme of severity, and, as we have 
seen, shot Admiral Byng It was a cruel and unjust sen- 
tence , it gave a shock to the public conscience , but, says 
a writer, “it produced an electric influence on the pro- 
fession.” 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

1758-1778. 

BuoceBsea m North America — Expedition against Seaports on thi 
coast of Franco — Admiral Boscawen's Action with M do la Clue, 
ISth and 19th Angnst, 1V59 — Decisive Defeat of M Conflans by 
Sir Edward Hawke, 20fch and 21 st November, 1V59 — Commodore 
Boya’s Action of the 28th February, 1760 — The reduction of Basse- 
terre, in Guadaloupe, by Commodore Moore, 23rd January, 1759 — 
The Capture of Pondicherry, January, 1761 — A valuable Prize — 
Capture of Belleisle — Capture of Havannah by Sir George Pooock, 
July and August, 1761 — The Surrender of Manilla and the Philippine 
Islands to Admiral Cornish and Brigadier General Draper, 5th 
October, 1761 — Capture of the Islands of Martinique and Grenada 
by Bodney and Hervey, m 1702 — Voyages of Discovery by Captains 
Cook, Byron, and other officers, 1764-1778 — The American War of 
Independence, 1776-1783 — Sir Peter Parker repulsed at Charleston, 
28th Jane, 1776 — Lord Howe’s Action with Count d’Estaing, 18th 
Augrnst, 1778 — Battle between Admiral Keppel and Count d’Orvil- 
liers, 27th August, 1778 

The year 1758 is chiefly lemarkable in our annals for the 
reduction of Louisburg, in Cape Bieton, by an aimy of 
nearly 12,000 men under General Amhei*st, assisted by a 
fleet commanded by Admiral Boscawen The expedition 
arrived off Louisburg m J une, and tbe fleet engaged those 
batteries and forts which commanded the approaches from 
the sea, while the army successfully prosecuted the siege 
operations After the captuie of Louisburg, the whole of 
the island of Cape Breton, as also St John's, were taken 
possession of, and have ever since remained an integial por- 
tion of the dominions of the crown The navy was present, 
though It can hardly be said to have participated in the 
glories of the capture of Quebec, achieved by the army, at 
which fell the immortal Wolfe 

In the same year (1758) the fort of St Louw, at the 
mouth of the Senegal, on the west coast of Afraca, was cap- 
tured fiom the French, and a little later an expedition of 
four sail of the line and four frigates bombarded, and after 
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a gallant resistance, captuied, the island of Goree, which 
had foiled a previous effort by a smaller squadron 

But the great minister, afterwards created Earl of Chat- 
ham, — the elder Pitt, as he is called, m contradistinction 
to his equally great son, who by his coalitions assisted so 
greatly to overthrow Bonaparte, — determined to strike a 
blow at the French dockyards and arsenals Expeditions 
were fitted out against Rochefort, St Malo, Cheibourg, and 
other places on the north-west coast of France, but m conse- 
quence of the incompetence of the military commanders who 
were associated with the admirals, they were not m every 
instance conducted to a successful issue Hawke, Anson, 
and Howe formed a trio of seamen rarely equalled, even in 
our annals , but the generals selected by Pitt, as the Duke 
of Marlborough (a degenerate son of a mighty sire) and 
General Bligh, possessed neither energy nor ability 

Hawke, when employed alone with the fleet, succeeded in 
his object of preventing a poweiful force of men-of-war and 
transports from being despatched to America, On the 3rd 
Apiil, 1758, he entered the Basque Roads, in which were 
five sail of the line, seven frigates, and 40 merchantmen , 
and, notwithstanding that they were protected by heavy 
batteries on the Isle of Aix, they did not daie to ex- 
change shots with the dreaded English Admiral , but the 
crews, throwing their guns and stores overboaid, cut their 
cables and lan the ships aground A second expedition 
sailed fiom Spithead on the Isb June, 1758, Loid Anson, 
who, at Pitt’s request, assumed the chief command, being 
directed to blockade Bicst, while Gommodoie Howe, with 
a poition of the fleet, and 14,000 men under the Duke of 
Marlborough, proceeded to attack the French coast from 
St Malo to Havre A great quantity of stores and 14 ships 
of war were destroyed near St. Malo , but, at the end of • 
month, the expedition returned, the Duke not having ven- 
tured to attack that town or Cherbourg Howe again quitted 
England on the 1st August, and his colleague, Genei*al Bligh, 
was successfiil m captuiing Cherbouig, which surrendeied 
without firing a shot After destroying the fortifications 
and arsenals, the expedition proceeded against St. Malo, 
which the general attempted to reduce The force at his 
disposal was too small, and a disaster ensued t»»btch nearly 
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terminated in the capitulation or destruction of Ina little 
army Our loss was 1,000 men, and had it not been for 
Howo^s great exertions witli the boats of his squadron, 
would have been much greater 

Early in 1759 the English ministry made strenuous 
efforts to thwart the preparations in progress m the French 
dockyards for the invasion of England, which had been 
projected on a grand scale One hostile fleet was being 
equipped at Toulon under command of M de la Clue, who 
proposed to effect a junction with the Marquis de Conflans, 
who was fitting out a still moie poweiful aimamentat Biest 
It was arranged that the combined fleets were then to 
embark tlie Ouke d^Aiguillon's army fioin Havie, whicli 
was to land on our coasts, while M Thurot, an cxpoienced 
and successful oflicer, was to issue out of Dunknk and 
throw a second land-force on the coast of Scotland or 
Ireland Such was the project hatching against the peace 
of these kingdoms, which was only baulked by the watch- 
fulness and gallantry of our seamen George Bridges 
Rodney, lately promoted to rear-admiral, was the first to 
strike a blow against these deeply-laid schemes He 
anchored m the roads of Havre on the 3rd July, 1759, with 
one 60-gun ship, four of 50 guns, and five frigates, besides 
a few bomb-vessels, and at daybreak on tlie following 
mommg commenced a bombardment which continued with- 
out intermission for two days The batteries were silenced, 
the stores and boats which were to transport the army of 
mvasion burnt, and the admiral only consented to spare 
the town from a like fate by the promise of the com- 
mandant to destroy the remainder of the boats which had 
escaped He then returned to England, having, says a 
writer, “ so completely destroyed Havre, that it has never 
recovered its former importance as an amenal for ships of 
war" 

During the whole summer Admiral Hon Edward 
Boscawen was blockading M de la Clue in Toulon, with 
the following ships — Nftw/u/r^ 90, carrying the admiraVs 
flag , Prtncey 90, with Vice-Admiral Thomas Broderick on 
board , the Kevoa/rh^ 80 , War spite and CiUlodmt 74 , 
CoTiqueror and Sun/tsv/re^ 70 , Edgar and 8t* Alha/M^ 64 , 
Intrepid, America, Pnncees Louisa, and Jersey, 60; 
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OueTTisey fin^di PortluTiCby 50 , besides 10 fri^tes, two sloopsp 
and two fire-ships After an unsuccessful attempt with, 
three ime-of-battle ships to capture two of the enemy’a 
frigates from under some powerful batteiies, Boscawen 
seeing that De la Clue, whose squadron numbered 12 ships 
of the line and three frigates, would not ventuie out of 
Toulon, proceeded to Gibraltar to refit his ships, leaving 
one of his fiigates to cruize off Malaga, and another off 
Ceuta, to give notice of any attempt of the Fiench admiral 
to push through the Straits in order to join M Conflans off 
Brest On the 17th August, Captain McCleverty, of the 
Gibraltar frigate, discovered the enemy close over on the 
Baibary shore, and immediately hastened to apprise 
Boscawen The British fleet was quite unprepared, but, 
with gieat exertions, was enabled to put to sea at 10 p m , 
and, at seven o’clock on the following morning, seven 
sail of the enemy, which had cleared the Straits, were sighted 
standmg to the north waid The French admiral, miat^ing 
the van division of the English for the remaining portion of 
his ships, at first stood towaids them, but on finding out his 
mistake, made sail away It was not until 2 30 that the 
Culloden, the leading ship, was able to open fire with effect 
upon the Centaut , the French rearmost vessel Two hours 
later Boscawen m the Namur y having shot ahead of the 
rest of hia fleet, brought to action the Ocearty 80, bearing the 
flag of the French admiral The latter directed his fare 
chiefly at the rigging of the Namuty until she having had 
her mainmast and fore and main-topsail yards shot away, 
dropped astern M de la Clue, in older to escape, now- 
crowded all sail with the rest of his fleet, with the exception 
of the Centam y which, having lost her topmast, was unable 
to fly, and at length was compelled to sui render, after a 
most gallant and proti acted resistance, m which she lost 
her captain, and 200 men killed Admiral Boscawen, hav- 
ing shifted his flag to the Newark^ continued the chase all 
night, and at daylight on the niornvng of the 19th, four of 
tbe enemy’s ships were observed completely embayed about 
five leagues from Lagos, on the coast of Portugal. The 
Ocean^ having struck the ground, lost her masts, and was 
compelled to snnendci to the America , but, os it w-as not 
considered possible to get her off, she was burnt, and her 
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captain and officers transferred to the English ship The 
French admiral, being severely wounded m the leg, was 
taken on shore, and died of his wounds at Lagos A second 
ship, the Temhh, G4, struck her flag to the War spite , the 
Rnlouhtable^ 74, which grounded, shared the fate of the 
Ocean , and the Modiste^ 64, was captured by Vice-Admiral 
Bioderick’s squadron Our total loss was 56 killed and 196 
wounded 

The fleet assembling at Brest met with even a greater 
disaster than the Toulon squadron Sir Edward Hawke 
had been blockading M Con flans from May to November 
with a powerful fleet, consisting of tlie Royal George^ 100, 
his flagship, the UniQUy 90, Vice-Admiral Sir Charles 
Hardy, Duke^ and Namnr (Admiral Boscawen’s late ship), 
90 , Mars^ Warspite^ Hercules, Torbay, Magnanxme, Reso- 
lution, and Hero, 74 , Swiftsure, Dorsetshire, Burford, 
Chichestpr, Temple, 70, Revenge and Essex, 64, Kxngston, 
Intrepid, Montagu, Dunkirk, and Defiance, 60 , and ten 
fn gates 

Tlie above fleet, having been driven by stress of weather 
off the Flench roast, took refuge in Torbay, but, on the 
14th of November, proceeded to lesume its station off Brest 
Hawke on his way learned that Con flans, taking advantage 
of his absence, had escaped to sea, and had been seen 
steeling to the southward Rightly divming that it was 
the Fiench admiral’s intention to attack Commodore DuflTs 
squadion, which had been blockading a number of tiansporta 
III Quibeion Bay, Hawke steeied for that point , but having 
to contend against a strong south-east wind, did not arrive 
off Belleisle before the morning of the 20th of November, 
One of his look out fiigates made the signal that a fleet was 
in siglit, and Sii Edwaid immediately ordered his ships into 
lino of battle It was blowing a fiesh gale from the south 
west, but the weathei soon cleaied up, and the French fleet 
was discovered roakuig every effort to get away under a press 
of sail , for though the difference between the two fleets, 21 
sail of the line to 22, was only slightly in our favour, the 
odds were considered too great to ofler any chance of success 
to a Front h fleet Su Edward oideied seien of his head« 
most Ime-of-battle ships to give chase, and soon the pursuit 
became general, the two fleets carrying all the canvas they 
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could spread. At half-past two, the WaT»p\ie and D<yrseU 
ahtrey having arrived up with the Fiench reai, opened fire, 
and were soon joined by other ships, when the action became 
general 

Hawke, determining to engage the Fiench admiral, who 
bore his flag on board the Soletl Royal^ 80, disregarded every 
obstacle that stood in his way, and passing by the other 
ships, reserved his fire for the antagonist he had singled 
out It IS related that, as he approached the Roltil Royaly 
his pilot remonstrated with him for pursuing M Conflans 
among the islands and unknown waters to the south of 
Belleisle, declaring that he could not reach the enemy^s flag- 
ship without imminent danger of running on a shoal Y ou 
have done your duty,” said Hawke, “ in pointing out the 
danger , you are now to obey my orders, and lay me along- 
side the Soleil Royal ” Accordingly, straight for the 80-gun 
ship the pilot steered As she was nearing her, a French 
74, the TliesHy had the temerity to seek to divert the fire of 
the Royal GeorgCy when the huge line-of-battle ship sank her 
rash antagonist by a single broadside 

Another work gives a difierent account of the loss of the 
Thesee This wntei says that Lord Howe, who commanded 
the MagnanxmOy having disabled her after a close engage- 
ment, passed on, when the captain of the Thesh, imagining, 
from a slight lull in the gale, that he could fight his lower- 
deck guns, opified his ports and commenced firing at the 
Torbay Suddenly a heavy squall came on, the French 
ship filled and went down, and out of her crew of 800 men 
only 20 were saved by the boats of her adversary, who, 
following the example of the Thesee in opening her lower- 
deck ports, nearly shared her fate 

The Formxdahley 80, flag of Real -Admiral Veiger, sus- 
tained the fire of the ResolutKm and some other ships for 
bome time , but at length, having lost 200 of her crew, 
struck her colours. The Stbperhe, 70, was sunk, and at 
6 pm the H&roSy having been closely engaged by Lord 
Ho\^ e, struck to that officer, though the sea ran so high 
that it was considered too dangerous to send a boat to take 
possession of her 

What sailors call “a duty night” now set m, it blew 
great guns, and Hawke, unable to effect any farther damage, 
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and unwilling to stand out to sea, was forced to anclior for 
the night In his despatch to the Admiralty he declared 
that had he had only two hours more of daylight, he would 
have destroyed or taken the whole Fiench fleet 

louring the night frequent guns denoted the distiessed 
condition of both friends and foes, and when morning broke, 
the /Zeros, which, though she had surrendered, had en 
deavoured to escape, and the Soled Eoyal^ were discovered 
to be both on shore The Resoluhony 74, had also got on 
shore, and was totally wrecked, with the loss of a great 
many of her crew Sir Edward Hawke ordered the EsseXy 
64, to stand towards her to lendei assistance, and to destroy 
tlie Soleil Royal , but she also got ashore on the Foni Bank, 
and was wrecked, lier crew, however, being saved Gieatly 
concerned at this disaster, the admit al sent in other ships t 
bring oti their ciews and destroy the two Frenchmen Th 
lleroa was burnt, while her own ciew set hie to the Sole 
Royal Seven or eight othei French ships were observed 
at anchor in the river Villaine, and Hawke reconnoiteied 
their position with the ob|ect of destroying them , but this 
was found impossible, for the crews had thrown their guns 
oveiboaid, and waiped their ships over the bai of the river 
into such shoal water that pursuit was out of the question 
The caution thus displa}ed ensuied the rum of these ships, 
foi they were so 6rmly grounded that their crews were ulti- 
mately compelled to destroy them Hawke weighed anchor 
on the afternoon of the 23rd, and stood out to sea, having 
80 roughly handled Conlians’s fleet that all possibility of 
invading this country was put out of the question On 
the 26th of November he was joined at Belleisle by Admiial 
Saunders’s squadioii, which had returned from America, 
after conducing to the capture of Quebec by Wolfe, and 
taking pait in the othei operations that terminated so glo- 
riously m the conquest ol Canada 

As to M Thurot and the squad ion he commanded at 
Duukiik, it was blockaded for some months , but the 
same gale that compelled Hawke to leave Brest, also 
forced Commodore Boys to stand out to sea The way 
being thus clear, Thurot got out with five frigates, and 
Bteei*ed towards the noid.!! He was chased by Boys, who 
piessed ao closeJy on his heels, that he was unable to attempt 
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anything against the coast of Scotland , but was foiced to 
take refuge m the Baltic, from whence he managed to escape 
to Bergen, m Norway, where he wintered Early next 
year, finding that Boys had gone to the southward, Thurot 
rounded the Oikneys, and, though his squadion was dis- 
persed by a storm, so that two of his ships never rejoined 
him, he proceeded to the northern coast of Ireland and 
captured Camckfergus. 

This success, however, proved hia ruin, for a naval 
officer. Captain Elliott, who lay at Kinsale, having received 
information of the approach of an enemy at Camckfergus, 
inteicepted M Thurot on the 28th of Februaiy, 1760 
The British squadron consisted of one fugate of 32 guns, 
and two of 36, the united crews of which numbered 700 
men , while the French commodore had undei his ordera 
the Marshal Belleisle^ 44, carrying 545 men, including 
troops, the 32-gun frigate Blondsy 400 men, and the 
Terpnchorty 26, 300 men After a chase of five hours. 
Captain Elliott’s ship, the ASoluSy having arrived alongside 
the Ma/rshal BellmUy fired the first shot at 9 am, and, 
being well suppoi*ted by her companions, the action in a 
short time became geneial The French commodore de- 
fended his ship with the utmost resolution, and at length 
fell a victim to his gallantry His ship’s bowsprit, mizen- 
mast, and mamyard were shot away , but her acting com- 
mander would not yield until she was reduced to a sinking 
state, and hei decks were covered with killed and wounded 
After an action of one hour and a half, all the French ships 
struck their colours, havmg sustained duiing the conflict 
A loss of 300 men, while our killed and wounded only 
amounted to 36 

In the West Indies, a squadron of nme ships of the lino 
and a frigate, under command of Commodore Moore, embark- 
ing a body of troops, proceeded early m 1759 against the 
island of Guadaloupe, arnvmg off the capital, Basseterre, 
on the 23rd January Moore, notwithstanding the opinion 
of the military engineer that the fortifications were too 
strong to be successfully assailed, immediately laid his ships 
alongside the walls, and batteied them with such effect 
that in a few hours he silenced the fire of the citadel and 
batteries, blew up the chief powder-magazine, captuied the 
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vessel ^ \sh 1 th lay in til e loads, and compelled the town to 
aui render The soldieis were landed under command of 
General Hopson, and, after three months* operations against 
the fortified positions in the inteiior, the whole Lsland was 
reduced, and ultimately the other neighbouring French 
islands dso came into our possession 

In the East Indies Admiral Stevens, the successor of 
Sir George Pocock, who had been cieated a Knight of the 
Bath for his hard-fought actions with M d’Ach^, contri- 
buted greatly, by his cordial co operation with the army, 
to the success that crowned the effoits of the gallant Eyre 
Coote in diiving the French out of the Carnatic He block- 
aded Carrical and forced it to sui render, and, dining the 
siege of Pondicherry, cut out of the harbour two Fiench 
fiigates m the most gallant style Though driven off the 
coast by a terrible hurricane, m which some of his ships 
foundered with all hands on board, the indefatigable admiral 
returned as soon as the storm subsided, and frustrated by 
his skill and watchfulness every attempt of the enemy to 
throw supplies into the beleaguered city At length the 
eJforts of the admiral, and of that distinguished soldiei, 
Sir Eyre Coote, were crowned with the success they so well 
merited, and Pondicherry surrendered before the close of 
Januaiy, 1761 

The events of the years 1760 and 1761 present a large 
number of single actions, m which our sailors fully upheld 
their renown foi reckless gallantry, no matter what the odds 
agamst which they might be opposed , but our space forbids 
us to notice these, even in the most cursory manner As a 
])ioof of the extraordinary skill in gunnery attained by 
Biitish seamen, the case may be instanced of the Bellona^ 
74, engagmg the CowragetLX, when the latter, after an action 
of forty mmutes, suirendered, having lost out of her crew 
of 700 men, 200 killed and 110 wounded 

In the West Indies, Admual Holmes falling in with a 
Fiench squadron of five ships, destroyed or captured four of 
the number At the mouth of the St Lawrence, Commo- 
dore Byion captuied the whole of another squad ion, while 
Loi*d Colville, with five sail of the line, prevented supplies 
being sent up the same river to the Fiench army, which 
was vainly endeavourmg the recapture of Quebec. The 
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Bntish Government now first established a powerful flotilla 
for service on the American lakes, a force that performed good 
service in assisting the military m the conquest of Canada, 
which was completed in the autumn of this year 

In October, 1760, George II died, and was succeeded by 
his son, whose memorable reign, rendered even more glorious 
by the achievements of the navy than that of his father, lasted 
sixty yeais, and at its close left England as it found it at 
its commencement, at the summit of military renown 
War was declared by our Government against Spam on 
the 4th January, 1761, and among the ships of that power 
taken by our cmisers was a rich galleon, which gave to the 
fortunate captors, the crews of two frigates, no less than 
X5 19,705 Is 6d m prize money , the shares of each of the 
captdms being about £65,000, while the lieutenants received 
upwards of £13,000 apiece, the wairant of&cers £4,336, the 
petty officers £1,800, and each seaman £485 An anecdote 
18 related of the gallant tars of the Aciceon and FavourUf*^ 
which has often been repeated, as affording an amusmg in- 
stance of the simplicity and extravagance of the Bntisli 
seaman, — qualities which are, happily, now a-days gieatly 
neutralized by savmgs banks, sailors’ homes, and othei simiLii 
mstibutions for keeping him clear of the land sharks that dog 
hi3 steps directly the honest but foolish fellow puts his foot on 
terra firma The seamen of the two frigates, amazed at find- 
ing themselves masters of a sum of money, such as they had 
never even dreamt of possessmg, turned their whole atten 
tion to the best method for speedily ridding themselves of 
the unexpected encumbrance They bought up all the 
watches to be had at Poitsmouth, from Jews or crimps, and 
fried them over galley fires , they passed a formal resolution 
(fancy Jack at a meetmg at the ‘‘ Benbow Aims,” or the 
“ Three J oily Sailors,” pipe m one hand and glass of grog 
in the other, takmg part m proceedings ” of any sort, ex- 
cept thrashmg Frenchmen or Spaniards to his heart’s con- 
tent ') making a gold-laced hat a necessary part of every 
sailor’s rig,” and were only restrained from mflicting sum- 
mary punishment on one unhappy wight, who appeared m 
a hat ornamented only with silver, by an assurance that he 
did not go to the hatters until after the gold lace had all been 
sold, but that he had made the man take the money all the 
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same, an explanation that was gravely received as sails* 
factory 

111 April of the new year (1761), a combined military and 
naval expedition was fitted out against Belleisle, and though 
the troops under General Hodgson at first met with a re- 
pulse m which they lost 500 men, yet ultimately the garri- 
son, driven from then forts and strong giound near the sea 
by the fire of the fleet, consisting of 10 sail of the line and 
eight frigates, commanded by Comniodoie Keppel, were 
compelled to take refuge in the citadel, which was soon after 
sui rendered by the governor, M de St Croix, tlie gariison 
receiving honouiable terras m consideiation of tlie gallantry 
displayed by them The fortifications on the id and of Aix 
were then destroyed, and after placing a strong garrison in 
Belleisle, and leaving a squadron to cruise about it and the 
Basque Roads, the general and commodore returned to 
England 

As soon as war was declared against Sjiain, the successor 
of the elder Pitt — who had resigned in the previous Sep- 
tember, m consequence of the rejection of las advice to com- 
mence hostilities against the Spanish king befoie the retain 
to Europe of the annual treasure fleet — adopted the plans of 
that great war minister, and it was resolved to despatch an 
expedition against Havannah, which, from the unrivalled ex- 
cellence of its harbour, and greatness of its commeice, has 
always been considered the most irapoitant city in the island 
of Cuba, the iichest of all the Spanish colonies From hence 
the treasure-ships started for Spam it contained an arsenal 
and dockyard of great magnitude, and warehouses filled with 
stores for its wealthy and luxurious population of 50,000 
souls The forts and batteries defending this city mounted 
over 350 guns , its garrison numbered 20,000, and in its 
harbour lay 12 sail of the Ime and three frigates 

Sir George Pocock, who was directed to undertake tlie 
reduction ot this famous city, sailed fiom Ireland on the 5th 
March, with a small squadron, and some 4,000 men, com- 
manded by the Earl ot Albemarle, with authority to lem- 
force his fleet with the squadrons already m those waters. 
The preliminary arrangements were all earned out as pro- 
posed, and he eventually amved oflf Havannah with 22 sail 
of the line, four ships of 50 guns, 10 frigates, and 17 sloops 
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and smaller vessels, besides a vast fleet of transports, having 
on boaid 14,000 soldiers Keppel, the admiral’s second in 
command, conducted the disembarkation on the 7th July 
The brunt ot the siege opeiations naturally fell upon the 
army, but the fleet cannonaded the outer forts The chief 
obstacle Avas the strong castle of El Moro, which was ob- 
stinately defended for seven weeks by the commandant, 
Don Luis de Valasco, who died m the breach, sword in hand 
At length, when hxs successor, the Marquis Gonzales, and 
half his men had fallen, the castle was sui rendered, and on 
the 11th August, within a fortnight of its capture, the 
entire city capitulated Our casualties had been heavy, the 
army alone having lost 1,800 men killed and wounded, but 
the acquisition was splendid The piize-money actually paid 
to the captois amounted to upwards of £736,000, and nine 
line of-battle ships found in the haiboui were sent to England, 
The Eiitish aimy was also equally victoiious in the East 
An expedition was fitted out ag<iinst Manilla, the land 
portion of which, consisting of 2,300 Euiopeans and sepoys, 
under a distinguished officer, Brigadier Draper, sailed from 
Madras at the beginning of August, 1761 Admiral Cornish, 
who had lately succeeded to the command in the East 
Indies, sailed for the same destination with a squadron of 
seven sail of the line and four other ships, canying altogether 
4,330 men When the fleet anchoied m Manilla Bay on 
the 23rd September, the Spaniards were totally unprepared 
to receive them A summons to surrender haviog been 
refused, preparations to land the troops were commenced, 
as it was 1 esolved to attack the city itself m the first instance, 
and after its capture a fortified subuib and citadel called 
Cavete, which commanded the entrance to the inner harbour 
Owing to the rough weather the disembarkation of the 
troops occupied three days, but notwithstanding the heavy 
surf, they were landed by the boats of the fleet, under the 
direction of Captain Kempenfeldt, who subsequently met so 
tragic a fate at Spithead on board the Royal George The 
Biege was pushed on with great vigour by General Draper, 
whose small force had been strengthened by a reinforcement 
of 1,000 sailors and marines , and on the 5th October, 
ten days after its commencement, the breach being pro- 
nounced practicable, the city was stormed after an hour of 
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heavy fighting The citadel of Cavete also surrendered with- 
out firing a shot, and the submission of Manilla carried with 
it that ot the Philippine Islands, together with a large amount 
of treasure and stores The city itself was ransomed from 
pillage by the piomise of an indemnity of 4,000,000 dollars 
Our soldiers and sailois were not less successful in the 
West Indies In January, 1762, a powerful fleet of 18 sail 
of the line, 14 frigates, and 9 sloops, under the command of 
Rodney, with 14,000 soldiers under General Monkton, was 
directed against Martinique As the operations that resulted 
in the reduction of the strong defences of Port Royal were 
chiefly conducted by the army, we will not enter into a de- 
tailed account of them, which may be perused in Mnncly’s 
luteiestmg “Life of Rodney*’ A brigade of 1,000 blue 
)ackets was landed by the admiial, and took a pionunent 
part in tlie opeiations The eneigy and haidmess they 
displayed astonished the officers ol the army, one of whom, 
m a letter quoted m the above-mentioned work, draws a 
lively picture of the unflagging spirit and defiance of all 
dangei with which these gallant fellows woiked m throwing 
up the batteries, and diagging over piecipitous rocks guns 
and moitars, without any regard to natural obstacles oi the 
weight of the burdens Altei the captui e of Port Royal, 
Rodney despatched Captain Hervey, who had distinguished 
himself m these operations, to the bay of La Tiinit^, on 
the opposite side of the island, the forts commanding which 
he seized with his seamen , thus rendering a retention of the 
strong town of St Pierre impossible 

Captain Hervey was now sent with a division of his ships 
against Santa Lucia, which surrendered, as did also the 
islands of Grenada and St Vincent Tlius the Prench were 
completely driven fiom the Canbbees A temporary Prench 
success, in the capture of St John’s, near Newfoundland, 
on the 24th June, 1762, soon resulted in then final expul- 
sion from that island in the autumn of the same year 
The Spanish and French were alike both disgusted with 
their uniform ill success during the war, and the preliminaries 
of peace were agieed to in the first week of November, 
1762, the defimte treaty, known to historians os the Peace 
of Pans, being signed on the 10th February, m the following 
year* Lord Bute, the prime minister, a man of a narrow 
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intellect, secured good terms for the nation, if we regard our 
position before the war , but, considering the vast sacnficea 
of blood and treasure made by the country, and the glorious 
achievements of our soldiers and sailors in every quarter of 
the globe, a more patriotic minister might have coerced our 
exhausted enemies into permanently ceding to us more of 
our conquests 

We retained Canada and Cape Breton, and received back 
Minorca m exchange for Belleisle , but we restored to 
France, Martinique, Guadaloupe, and Santa Lucia, in the 
West Indies, and Pondicherry m the East Indies, with the 
stipulation that she was to erect no fortifications or keep 
troops m Bengal To Spain we yielded up Manilla, and 
exchanged Havannah foi the barren province of Florida 
At the conclusion of this war, known m history as the 
“ Seven Years* War ** — in which our chief ally on the com 
tment was the rising power of Prussia, then luled by that 
mighty wairior prince, Frederick II, called the Gieat — 
our fleet was in a most efficient state We had 80 ships 
mounting between 100 and 70 guns, 91 having between 70 
and 50 guns, 85 frigates of between 44 and 28 guns, and 
123 sloops and smaller vessels The total of the seamen 
manning this poweiful navy was 70,000, a truly formidable 
number when we consider that the population of these isles, 
including Ireland, was little above 12 millions 

Until the unfortunate war with our American colonies in 
1776 — a conflict which, looking to its disastrous results and 
the consequent loss of piestige, threatened to bring this 
yountiy down from its proud pedestal as the chiefest of 
powers of the first rank — there is nothing to chronicle in 
oui naval history bejond the peaceful achievements of 
science and discovery^ but the interval is nevertheless 
memorable in our naval annals as that m which that great 
seaman, Captain James Cook, made his voyages of discovery 
to the South Seas The incidents which marked the progress 
of these circumnavigations, from the day m August, 1768, 
when ho started from Plymouth m the Endeavowr of 370 
tons, for the mam object of observing ah'the newly-discovered 
island of Otaheite the transit of VeUus, which was to tftke 
place on the 3rd June in the following year, to his cruel 
murder m December, 1778, at Owhybee, the largest of the 
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Sandwich islands, are of a deeply interesting character , and 
to those of oui readers, whether adult or youthful, who have 
nofc perused their records, we would give the advice to do so, 
os they are more interesting than half the books of imagi- 
nary adventures with which the press teems Some years 
before Cook embarked from Plymouth, m 1764, Commodore 
Byron, already mentioned in the account of Anson’s voyage 
as an officer of the Wager^ made interesting observations in 
Patagonia, and discovered several islands m the South 
Pacific Ocean , and in the following year other officers , 
Captains Carteret and Wallis, discovered more islands, 
among the number being Otahoite The American War of 
Independence furnishes little material for a history of the 
Battles of the British Navy, perhaps rather a subject of con- 
gratulation than otherwise , the events of the war which 
ended so disastrously for Britam were chiefly of a military 
character, and the operations of the fleet, except in a few 
instances, were chiefly combined with, and subordinate to, 
those of the army. 

In June, 1776, Commodore Sir Peter Parker was sent 
with two 50-gun ships, four frigates, and some smaller vessels, 
to co-operate with a land force under conjmand of General 
Clinton, against Charleston , but the attack ended in failure. 
Three of the frigates got aground m their endeavours to take 
up the post assigned to them, and the remainder sustained 
for ten hours the hie of all the batteries Our seamen fought 
their guns with unflmching coumge, and at one time drove 
the American gunnel's away from their batteries , but the 
British troops were unable to cross the psissage between Long 
Island and Sullivan’s Island, so as to captuie the evacuated 
works, and ultimately the Americans returned, and Sir 
Peter Parker was forced most reluctantly to signal the 
squadron of four ships, which had borne the brunt of the 
. day, to discontinue the action His own ship, the Bnetal, 
50, which had suffered most severely, lost 36 men kdled, 
including the master, and 70 wounded, many of them mor- 
tally, among the number being Captain Moms, who died 
on the 6th July. A second ship, the Expenmenif 60, had 
23 men killed and 65 wounded, includmg the captam, who 
lost his right arm. Having re-embarked the troops, Sir 
Peter Parker left Charleston, and joining Lord Howe 
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at New York, took part shortly afterwards m the reduction 
of LoDg Island 

Captain Douglas, with two frigates and a sloop, made his 
way up the St Lawrence, and was engaged in the opera- 
tions which resulted in raising the siege of Quebec by the 
colonists, this gallant officer, on the 12th Ot-tober m this 
year, also defeated General Arnold, a distinguished soldier 
of the United States, in an action fought on Lake Champlain, 
capturing or burning the entire flotilla of the enemy, and 
e^stablishing our supremacy on this large lake duiing the 
remainder of the war Sir George Collier captured, in the 
summei of 1777, the Hancock, Ameiican frigate, after a 
spirited chase of 36 hours , and during this and the following 
years many sanguinary actions took place between our 
frigates and those of the enemy, generdly with success on 
our side But we had soon a more formidable enemy to 
compete with at sea , for, when France, taking advantage 
of our difficulties, acknowledged the mdependence of the 
United States, we retaliated by a declaration ofwar 

The French Government despatched a powerful fleet to 
America to the assistance of the colonists, and on the 11th 
July it appeared oflf Sandy Hook, in the harbour behmd 
which Admiral Lord Howe, who had done good service in 
the previous year when co-operating with his brother, Sir 
William Howe, in his campaign on the Delaware, was 
lying, with the view of keeping up communications with 
the army, which had its head-quarters in New Yoik Count 
d’Estaing, the French admiral, had under his orders a 
superior fleet to that of Lord Howe , and the latter, though 
as desirous as his sailors for a trial of sti*ength, wisely 
deferred it until the arrival of Admiral Byron, who had 
been despatched with remforcementa from England Leaving 
Sandy Hook, D’Estaing withdrew to the northward, and 
soon after four large ships of Byron’s squadron arriving, 
the British admiral issued out m search of the enemy, and 
on the 9th August found him in Nairagansett harbour, 
whither he had gone to assist in an att^k upon Rhode 
Island. Count d’Estamg weighed anchor, and advanced to- 
wards the British fleet, but seemed loth to attack Two days 
were consumed m attempts by Lord Howe to gam the weather- 
gauge, and at the end of that time a furious storm, which 
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fell upon the two fleets, so crippled the enemy's ships, that 
the Bntish admiral resolved to assume the aggressive An 
action between individual ships, which were separated from 
the mam fleets, ensued on the 18th of August, in which 
the French sufleied seveiely, but no decisive result was 
obtained D’Estaing retired to Boston, and after pui suing 
lam thither, Loid Howe returned to New York Soon 
after Admiral Byron arrived, and his lordship, deputing 
to him the chief command, sailed for England During 
the remaindei of the year 1778 little was done by the 
mam fleets in American wateis , though one squadron under 
Commodore Evans expelled tho French from some islands 
on the coast of NowfoundUnd, and another, under Com- 
modore Parker, assisted in the capture of Savannali 
while we, on the other hand, lost Dominica In Europe 
in this year some naval events of importance also occnned 
On the 12th of June Admiral Keppel, hoisting his flag 
m the Victory y of 110 guns, put to sea with a fleet of 20 sail 
of the line and three frigates, with orders to prevent the 
French fleet, then fitting out at Biest, from proceeding to 
sea , but learning from the papers of two captured French 
frigates that the enemy’s fleet in Brest amounted to 32 sail 
of the line and 12 fiigates, he returned to Spithcod for rem- 
torcements which had been promised him Keppel put to 
sea again on the 11th of July with a magnificent fleet of 30 
sail of the line, among them six 90 gun ships, one of 80 
guns, and 15 of 74, together with six fiigates His 
admirals were Sir Robert Harland, who hoisted his flag m 
the Qv^euy 90, and Sii Hugh Palliser, who went on board 
the Fonmdahh Among his cap tarns were some oflScers 
who afterwards attained the highest distinction , as Jervis in 
the Fovdroyanty 80, and Alexander Hood, after waids Lord 
Bridport, m the Robust y 74 In the meantime Louis had 
despatched the Comte d’Orvilliera to sea with an equally 
powerful fleet, consisting of his flagship, the BretagnCy of 
110 guns, one ship of 92 guns, three of 80, 13 of 74, 12 of 
64, one of 50, and 13 frigates The Bntish fleet had on 
board 2,278 guns, the French 2,222, and though this exhibits 
a slight supeiiority on our part, yet their ordnance were of 
larger calibre, while in number of men the French had the 
advantage. One of Count d’Orvilliera’ ofl&cers was the Duke 
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of Chartres, afterwards Duke of Orleans, better known in 
history by his nickname Egalit6, a wretch who voted for 
the execution of his lelative the unfortunate Loins XYI , 
and paid the penalty of his cume by himself falling under 
the avenging stroke of the guillotine 

The rival fleets sighted each other on the 23rd of August, 
when D’Orvilliers, shunning a conflict with a force of equal 
strength, thus tacitly acknowledging British superiority, 
made sail in full retreat Keppel signalling to his fleet to 
form m line of battle, gave chase The pursuit continued 
for four days , but on the 27th a slight shift of wind placed it 
in the British admiral’s power to foice on an action This 
he was not ‘^low in doing, and a partial engagement ensued 
In oulei to bung his fleet into better order, foi they had been 
much scattered in their eagerness in the chase, Keppel 
made the signal to Sir Hugh Pallisei, who was four miles 
to leeward, to chase to wmdward After some manoeu- 
vring D’Orvilhers, finding that he could not cioss the Biitish 
line with his whole fleet, determined on bearing up and 
passing to leeward of it 

At about 11 45, the Victory opened her fiie upon the Bre- 
tagney which was followed by the Ville de FemSy 92, and 
each ship of the French line as it passed to windward 
The van division, led by Sn Robeit Hailand, sustained little 
loss , but the rear, under Sir Hugh Pallisei , suflfered more 
heavily, owing to its being exposed for a greater length of 
time to the fiie of the French fleet At 1 30 D'Orvilliers, 
having passed along the British line, Keppel made the signal 
for the fleet to wear and follow the enemy, and the Victory 
and ships of his division wore accordingly , but it was found 
impossible to continue on the poi t tack, owing to the shot- 
holes many of lus ships had received between wind and 
water, and he therefore again woie round to the siarboaid 
tack and edged oflf the wind On his part, the French 
admiral came to the wind on the same tack, the starboard, 
thus placmg himself on the lee beam of the British fleet. 
Owing, however, either to disobedience or a misunderstand- 
ing on the part of Sir Hugh Palliser, who did not close 
with the van and centre of the British as they edged away 
in chase, the rear-admiral made no attempt to renew the 
Action, and, as was afterwards alleged, by his example 
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prevented the rest of his squadron from going to the sup* 
port of the admiral and Sir Robert Harland Later in the 
afternoon, Keppel sent a fugato to him with an express 
order to bear down , but he did not do so, and it was not 
until daylight the next morning that the Formidable again 
took up the station assigned her But D’Orvilliers was in 
no mood to continue the battle, and leaving three of his 
fastest sailors to keep up the same lights as were shown by 
his flagship, made sail away . as soon as day broke, these 
frigates alone were discovered, and they crowded all sail to 
rejoin their admiral Keppel now returned to Plymouth 
to repair the damages his ship the Victory and five more of 
his vessels had received to no mconsidei able extent , for the 
French, accoiding to their custom, aimed chiefly at the 
spars and ngging The battle was indecisive, as no sliip 
was taken on eilher side, tliough we were clearly tlie 
victors, as +he flight of the French on the night of the 27th 
incontestably proved Our total loss was 133 killed and 
373 wounded, that of the French 163 killed and 519 
wounded 

No action, if we except those of Admiral Matthews and 
of Byng off Minorca, ever gave use to more discussion 
and recrimination As usual political considerations were 
brought into play, and the question of who was to blame 
for the failure became a party affair Palliser was not 
only a supporter of Lord North’s ministry, but a lord of 
the Admnalty , while Keppel was an ardent member of the 
opposition and had carried his predilection for the policy 
enunciated by its leaders to such an extent that, on the 
breaking out of hostilities with our colonies, he had refused 
the chief command of the fleet destined to coerce them, 
vhich had in consequence been conferred on Lord Howe. 

Palliser, soon after his return to England, made a de- 
mand on Keppel that he should deny the truth of the 
charges of cowardice and incapacity levelled at him m 
the press. This, as commandei-m chief of the fleet, 
Keppel declined to do His refusal gave iise to ill- 
feeling and controversy, and, at length, Palliser preferred 
an accusation against his superior officer, for that he had 
not only faded to draw up his fleet m hne of battle, 
but by his ill-judged signals had increased that disorder, 
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and that it was owing to the ‘‘ unofficer-hko want of method 
in those signals, that a general engagement was not brought 
on ” Other articles accused lam of failmg to take the 
needful steps to renew the action, and, hj his mismanage- 
ment, of exposing Palliser to be cut off by the enemy, and 
of not chasing the enemy on the morning of the ^Sth 
August After a lengthy trial, in which every captain m 
the fleet was examined on one side oi the other, ICeppel 
confuted the charges, and was unanimously acquitted by the 
court-martial on the 11th Febiuaiy, 1779 The popular 
feelmg agamst Sir Hugh Palliser ran very high all through 
the trial , one mob attacked his house m Pall Mall, and 
made a bonfire of all his furniture, and by a second he was 
burnt in effigy on Tower Hill While the most general 
illuminations that had been seen m the reign ratified the 
verdict of the naval court that acquitted his chief, Sir Hugh 
now, in turn, found his own conduct subjected to the test of 
a court martial , but he was, in general terms, acquitted of 
the charges brought against him 

The House of Commons passed a vote of thanks to 
Keppel for his conduct m the battle , but the gallant admiral 
was so disgusted with the treatment he had received from 
the Admiralty, that he wrote a long letter to the king, 
complaining of the conduct of the ministers, and resigning 
Ills command of the Channel Fleet, from which he had not 
been displaced during his trial Three years afterwards, 
when his Iriend Lord Rockingham became Prime Minister, 
he was raised to the peerage with the title of Viscount, and 
was api>ointed to preside over the Admiralty It should be 
said to his credit that during the short time he held that 
office he displayed great zeal for the service as well as energy 
and judgment, and it was due to his initiative that a gener^ 
order was issued that all ships should have a copper 
sheathing, an innovation which his knowledge as a practical 
seaman taught him would be a great improvement. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

1779-1783 

Vlo«-Admira1 Byron’s Action off Grenada with Count d’Kstaingr* on the 
6th July, 1779 — Frigate Actions fought during the year 1779 — 
Sir George Bodney's Victory off Cape St Vmoent, 16th January, 
1780 — His indeoiBive Action with De Guiohen on the 17th April, 
1780 — Captain Horatio Nelson’s Fxploit at Fort St Juan in 1780— 
Sir Samuel Hood’s affair with the Comte de Grasse, 28th April, 1781 
— Action between Sir Thomas Graves and the Comte de Grasse, 
5th September, 1781 — Vice Admiral Hyde Parker’s Engagement 
with the Dutch fleet, 6th August, 1781 — Commodore Johnstone beats 
off De Suffrein at Fort Frays, on the 16th April, 1781 — Sir George 
Bodney’s great Victory over the Comte de Grasse, I2tb April, 
1782 — Relief of Gibraltar by Lord Howe, 1782 — Sir Edward 
Hughes’s Aetions in the East Indies with M de Suffrein, 6th 
February, 12th April, 6th July, 3rd September, 1782 , 20th June, 
1783 

In the West Indies, Admiral Byron, who had succeeded Lord 
Howe in the supreme naval command, fought, during the 
course of the year 1779, a successful action with Count 
d’Estamg The French admnal had been unable to pre- 
vent the capture of the island of Santa Lucia by an in- 
feuor squadron under admiral Barrmgton, in conjunction 
with a force of 4,000 soldiers commanded by General 
Grant , but m J une of this year, hearing that Byron had 
moved up to St Christophers, he took advantage of his 
absence to master St Vincent, and then proceeded 
with 25 sail of the Ime and 12 frigates, having on boaid 
6,500 troops, agamst Grenada. This island was bravely 
defended by Loid Macartney, the governor, but after en- 
duimg a heavy bombaidment for two days, hiB lordship was 
forced to surrender, on the 4 th July, 

Byron, hearing of the fall of Santa Lucia, and the pro- 
jected attack on Grenada, proceeded thither with all speed, 
but arrived two days too late The admiral had with 
him only 21 Ime-of-battle ships and one frigate, with Bar- 
nngton as his vice-admiral, and Hyde Parker and Joshua 
Bowley hia rear-admirala, but thmking, from what he 
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could see of the enemy as they were getting under weigh 
at daybreak of the 6th July, that they were in inferior 
force, he made the signal for a general chase to the south- 
west, and for each ship to engage as she arrived up. 
Admiral Byion soon discovered the mistake into which he 
had fallen regaiduig the force opposed to him , but this did 
not alter his determination to hght, and he gave the signal 
for close action At 7 30, the Pi ince of WaleSy 7 4, flying 
the flag of Vice-Admiral Hon S Barrmgton, Boyne^ 70, 
and Sultariy 74, gallantly commenced the battle, and the 
whole British line soon afterwards became exposed to the 
enemy’s fire, as the French fleet, steering to the north-west, 
passed to leeward across their bows Our rearmost ships, 
the Grajtony 74, Gornwdlly 74, and being to leeward 

of their stations, were exposed to the fire of the whole 
French line, and suffered veiy much, while the Monmouth, 
64, havmg, in the most gallant style, boie up m order to 
get nearer the enemy's van, was completely disabled. The 
fleets passed one another, sailmg thus in opposite and 
paiallel lines, and at 10 am, D’Estamg, havmg cleared the 
van of our line, tacked, and hauled close to the wind, with 
the mtention of cutting oflf the disabled ships, and also the 
transports In order to frustrate the designs of the French 
admiral, and renew the action, Byron also tacked, and boie 
up to their support, but D’Estamg, as on so many previous 
occasions durmg the last two years, avoided a close conflict 
when he saw the resolution of his antagonist to accept a 
challenge, and, makmg sail, escaped to windward 

In this indecisive action, our loss was 183 killed and 
346 wounded, among the number bemg Vice-Admiral 
Barrington. The French fleet, which was stated to have 
lost 1,200 killed and 1,500 wounded, made the best of its 
way to Grenada, and the British ships returned to St, 
Christopher’s Towards the end of the summer, Byron set 
sail for England, leaving the command to Rear-Admiral 
Hyde Parker, who, m conjunction with Commodore Sir 
George Collier, had gi-eat success m captunng the armed 
ships and merchantmen of France and the United States, — 
the gallant commodore on one occasion, with one ship of 
64 guns, five frigates, and one sloop^ desi^ymg a s^^uadron 
of 18 frigates apd smaller vessehu mounting 330 guna 
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On the other hand, our navy sustained losses m European 
waters at the hands of the notoiious American privateers- 
man, Paul Jones The 44-gun frigate Serapts, Captain 
Richard Pearson, while convoying a fleet of merchantmen, 
engaged two 40-gun ships, the Bon Homme EicJm'd and 
AUiancey and after a despeiate action, during which the 
muzzles of hei guns and those of the Bon Homme Richard 
were locked, Captam Pearson was forced to haul down his 
colours, having lost 48 killed and 68 wounded, out of his 
cicw of 320 men The former of his antagonists was even 
more severely handled, foi her loss amounted to nearly 300 
men killed and wounded, her stern and quarter were 
beaten in, nearly all her lower deck guns were dismounted, 
and on the next day she foundeied Captam Pearson was 
knighted for his distmguished gallantry 

Another sangumaiy action was fought between the Quebec^ 
32 guns, Captam Farmer, and the Surveillante^ 40, m which 
the English ship, after losing her captain, and 80 men killed 
and wounded, blew up with 150 souls on board To mark 
his sense of this devoted gallantly, the king conferred a 
baronetcy on Captam FaimeFs eldest son, and Lieutenant 
Roberts, one of the survivors who was picked up, was pro- 
moted h) be a commander The value of the prizes taken 
during the year from the French and Spanish, who had 
jomed the alliance against us m the spring, was computed 
at £1,025,600 A squadron of our ships also achieved 
successes off Jersey and Cancale Ray 

At the beginning of August an enormous hostile fleet of 
66 sail of the Ime swept the Channel, but the commanding 
admirals, D’Orvilliers and Don Louis de Coidova, quarrelled 
and efiected nothing, although our fleet, mustenng only 46 
ships, was of course, from its numerical inferiority, unable 
to attack them 

At the beginnmg of 1780, the attention of the enemy 
and ourselves was fixed upon Gibraltar, which had now been 
blockaded for upwards of half a year by a Spanish fleet 
and army, and its garrison reduced to the utmost straits 
for want of food, file British Government was fully alive 
to the absolute necessity of retainmg that stronghold , and 
Sir Geoige Rodney, conunandmg a fleet of 21 sail of the 
Ime and nme fngatei^ ww on his way to the Leewar^ 
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islands, to convoy a large number of merchantmen with 
provisions for the beleaguered fortress 

Kodney*s admirals were Digby and Sir J L Ross, and 
among his officers weie Duncan, who commanded the 
Monarchy the future hero of Camperdown, and Pnnce 
William, afterwards William IV The British admira 
had scarcely cleared the Bay of Biscay, and had detached 
a fleet of merchantmen to the West Indies, when he fell 
in with and captured 15 vessels, laden with supplies and 
stores, destined for the Spanish possessions in those islands, 
together with the escort of six ships of war. Having 
arrived off Cadiz, Rodney, who had still 19 sail of the line 
Witli him, learned that a Spanish fleet of 1 1 line- of-bat tie 
ships and two frigates was cruising off Cape St Vincent, 
and he accordingly immediately proceeded thither On 
the 16th January, 1780, at 1 pm, the Spanish fleet was 
sighted, and an hour later Rodney, perceivmg that it was 
crowding all sail to escape, threw out the signal for a 
general chase At this time it was blowing strong from 
the westward, with hazy weather, and it was 4 o*clock before 
the foul of the swiftest of his 74-gun ships approached near 
enough to commence firing The BienfaisarUi 64, having 
an hour later got up with the San Domingo^ 70, engaged 
her, and m a short time the latter blew up, when every 
soul on board perished The action was continued during 
the night, which was dark and tempestuous , at 2 am 
Rodney’s ship, the Sandwich, captured the Mona/rca, and 
the admiral, conceiving the enemy’s ships to he so disabled 
as to prevent their escaping, ordered the fleet to “ heave to.’' 
In the mommg it was found that besides the Som Domingo^ 
six sail of the line were captured, among the number bemg 
the Fhccnix, 80, bearmg the flag of the Spanish admiral 
Langara Two others of the enemy’s ships, on board which ' 
prize crews had been put, managed during the succeedmg 
heavy weather to overpower their captors, and eflected 
their escape into Cadiz Don J uan de Langara, on gomg on 
board the British admiral's ship, was struck with astonish- 
ment when he was introduced to the Pnnce William, and 
exclaimed that it was no wonder success attended the 
efforts of the British navy, when a pnnce of the blood royal 
jMrformed the ordinaiy routine duties of a zniddhipman, and 

L 
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siibordinat-ed himself like any other young officer to the 
orders of his father’s subjects 

Rodney, aftei achieving this signal victory, proceeded to 
Gibraltar, which he now abundantly revictualled, as also 
Minoi ca, and then sailed for the West Indies On his ai rival, 
Sir George blockaded the French fleet, under the Comte de 
Guichen, m Fort Royal Bay, Martinique, but as he could 
not induce the French admiral to come out, he soon retiied 
to Groa Islet Bay On the 1 5th April, Rodney leai nt from the 
frigates he had left to watch the enemy, that tliey liad put 
to sea , when he followed motions, and, on the following day, 
came ui sight of them off the Pearl Rock 

The French fleet was composed of two 80-gun ships, 1 1 of 
74 guns, and 10 64-gun ships , in all 23 sail of the line, and 
five fiigates. Rodney had under him 20 sad of the line and 
hve frigates , the former consisting of two ships of 90 guns, 1 1 
of 74, one of 70 guns, five of 64, and one of 60 guns At 6 
am of the I7th, the British commander, determining to 
attack the rear of the Fiench fleet, signalled his ships to 
wear and form the line of battle on the starboard tack , and 
at half-past eight, having leached a favourable position for 
carrying out the movement on which he had resolved, Sii 
Geoige made the signal to bear up m line abieast, and com- 
mence the action The intention of this manoeuvre was, 
however, perceived by the French admiral, who finibtiated 
it by vceiing round on the larboard tack, theieby levelling 
his line Sir George now hauled to the wind on the sUi- 
boaid tack, and about noon made the signal for the fleet to 
bear up in line abreast, and close the enemy This order 
Captains Bateman of the Ya/t mouth, and Caikett of the/S'^ir- 
Img Castle, and several ships of the van di\ ision, disobeyed, 
and, instead of following the admiial’s motions, kept their 
“ luff,” in Older to bring to action the French van, instead of 
endeavouring to cut off the rear Rodney made fresh signals 
for close action, and himself, showing a noble example, en- 
gaged a French ship, which was astern of Comte de Guiclien. 
Rear-Admiral Rowley supported the admiial with his rear 
division, and had it not been for the mistake or misconduct 
of the van ships, a decisive blow might have been struck 
As it was, the Fiench fleet bore up about 4pm, and made 
sail before the wind, while the scattered state of our ships 
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rendcied impossible any attempt at pursuit The flagships 
of Admirals Rodney and Rowley, and the Cornwall and Trv- 
dent^ sufleied most, and our entue loss was 120 killed and 
362 wounded The French casualties, including oflBicers, 
amounted to 158 killed and 820 wounded Captam Carkett, 
who, as first lieutenant of the MonmoiUh, had fought that 
ship m her celebiated action with the Fovdroyanty after Cap- 
tam Gardner 8 death, and Captain Bateman weie brought 
to court-martial, and the latter was dismissed the service 
A second partial and mdecisive engagement took place on 
the 19th May In Aug^-at, De Guichen returned to Europe, 
and Rodney, who was greatly outnumbered by the combmed 
fleets of Spam and France, sailed for the American coast 
Many smgle actions were fought durmg the year, m 
which British prowess shone with uniivalled lustie , but we 
have only space to particularize one, m which the immortal 
Nelson, then only 22, first showed that dashmg com age and 
singular aptitude foi command which have rendered hin 
uniivalled in our naval history While m command of the 
Ihnchtnhrookey 28, he took the chief part m an attack upon 
Foit St Juan, at the entrance of the great lake of Nicaiagua, 
on the Isthmus of Daiien At Uie head of a handful of his 
own men, with whom he had landed, he stormed a ten gun 
Spanish battery, and with his own hands pomted neaily 
every gun that was filed agamst the fort In less than a 
foit night the place surrendered, and both General Darling, 
the Governor of J amaica, and Major Poison, commanding 
the troops, attributed the success of the expedition to the 
young heroes ability and determmed energy 

In December, 1780, the Dutch jomed the coalition against 
us, but notwithstandmg that this country commenced 
the new year with Fiance, Spam, the rebellious provinces 
m America, and Holland arrayed against her, yet by means 
of her navy she was enabled to ward ofl all attack, and add 
fiesh lustre to her glorious history 

Rodney had already been remforced by a strong squadron 
under Sir Samuel Hood, and, on receiving information of 
the declaration of war issued agamst Holland on the 20th 
December, he struck a heavy blow against the Dutch by cap- 
turmg m the first week of February the island of St 
£ustatia, with six ships of war and above 150 merchantmen, 
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some of which were laden with nch cargoes. The fall of 
St Enstatia was followed by the reduction of the adjacent 
islands of Martin and Saba, and also of Demerara and Esse- 
quibo, while a squadron he detached under Captain Rey- 
nolds of the Monarchy captured another nch fleet of Dutch 
trading vessels Rodney now heard of the approach of a 
large French fleet of 20 sail of the line and several frigates, 
under command of Count de Grasse, an officer who enjoyed 
a reputation for great skill , and Sir Samuel Hood was de- 
tached with nine ships to Fort Royal Bay, m Martinique, to 
effect a junction with Rear-Admiral Di-ake, who, with nine 
sail of the line, was blockadmga small squadron of the enemy 
On the 28th April, 1781, the rival fleets came in sight of 
each other, and, on the following day, a partial engagement 
took place, but, notwithstanding every exertion of the British 
admiral to bring the enemy to close action, the latter, 
though m greatly superior force — for he was joined by the 
squadron hitherto blockaded m Fort Royal Bay — and pos- 
sessing also the advantage of the weather-gauge, contented 
himself with a distant cannonade The total loss sustained 
by our fleet in this affair waa 36 killed and 161 wounded, 
and by the French 119 killed and 150 wounded The 
Centaur and Russell received much damage m the hull, and 
the latter, being m a sinking state, was despatched to Rodney 
with intelligence of what had taken place Rodney, leaving 
the mam body of his fleet at St Eustatia, proceeded with 
two sail of the line to join Hood, who had only 17 ships to 
26 under the oiders of the Coimt de Grasse The French 
admiral, though in such superior force, declmed to meet his 
formidable antagonist, and in July, R^ney, who was suffer- 
ing from ill-health, returned to England, leaving Hood m 
command 

In March of this year. Admiral Arbuthnot, with eight 
sail of the Ime, encountered Admiral Barras off the Chesa- 
peake, with a squadron of equal strength, but, "after a 
spirited action, a fog coming on, the French effected their 
escape At the end of August, Sir Samuel Hood proceeded 
to American coast to jom Admiral Graves, who had 
succeeded Arbuthnot, and the combmed squadrons, consist- 
ing of 19 sail of the line, at once sailed southward in quest 
of the French , Sir Thomas Graves, the senior officer present^ 
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hoping by this movement to assist the operations of the 
army under Lord Cornwallis 

On the mommg of the 5th September, the enemy's fleet, 
consisting of 24 sail of the Ime, under command of Count 
de Grasse, whose flag was flying on board the V'dlt de ^ai'tSy 
of 110 guns, reckoned one of the finest ships m the world, 
was seen lying at anchor within the Capes of Virginia The 
French admiral, whose force outnumbered ours not only as 
to ships, but by above 400 guns and nearly 7,000 men, got 
under weigh, and at 1 p m , when the two fleets were nearly 
abreast of each other on opposite tRcks, Rear-Admiral Drake 
was signalled to bear up and close with the enemy with his 
squadron, which had now become the van division Subse- 
quently the whole British fleet wore round on the starboard 
tack, and, at 4 15, the leading ships, having got within less 
than half cannon-shot, commenced the action The van and 
centre were soon pretty hotly engaged, but the real, under 
Sir Samuel Hood, was unable to participate at all After 
about two hours’ cannonading, Count de Grasse, with his 
centre and van, began to draw off, and though Graves did 
his best to renew tbc action, he was unable to attam his ob- 
]ect For three days the rival fleets lay m sight of each 
other, and then the French retreated to the Chesapeake 
Seven of our ships were greatly damaged m their masts 
and rigging, but our loss m killed and wounded was only ' 
236, less than half that of the enemy, who owned to having 
had 700 casualties 

Count de Grasse was reinforced a few days after this inde- 
cisive action by eight sail of the line, under M de Barras , 
and, m the course of a few weeks, Graves also received an ac- 
cession of five Ime-of-battle ships , but the French fleet was 
relatively too strong to be attacked, and towards the end of 
the autumn, the unfortunate surrender of Lord Cornwallis 
with his whole army, at York Town, virtually terminated all 
possibility of coercmg the colonists. 

In Europe, m this year, a hard-fought action took place, 
on the 6th August, between Vice-Admiral Hyde Parker, and 
Rear-Admiral Zoutman The British squadron, consirting 
of five line-of-battle ships and eight fngates, encountered on 
the Dogger Bank the Dutch fleet, commanded by Admiral 
Zoutman and an oflScer of the honoured name of De Ruyter, 
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who had under their orders an equal force of five ships of 
the line and eight fiigates At 8 a,m., the Biitish ships, 
having approached within pistol-shot to windward without 
the enemy ^s firing a gun, the action commenced, and, after a 
spiritedly contested engagement of three hours and forty mi- 
nutes Admiral Parker hauled down the signal for battle, and 
hove to m order to repair damages The loss on both sides 
was heavy, ours bemg 109 killed and 362 (many mortally) 
wounded , while that of the enemy, besides the loss of the 
HoUomdiay 64, which went down the same night from the 
mi lines she had received, is reported to have been 142 killed 
and 403 wounded The Dutch admiial put befoie the wind 
with his shatteied slups, and, on hia return to Holland, 
claimed a victoiy , but it was at best only a diawn battle, 
and Kmg George recognized Parker^s gallantry m visiting 
him on board his ship 

In the begmnmg of 1781, our Government, having deter- 
mined to attack the Cape of Good Hope, despatched with 
that object Commodore j6hnstone with a squadron consist- 
ing of one 7 4, one 64, three 60-gun ships, and five frigates, 
together with a large convoy of ti'ansports and ships of the 
East India Company, having on board a small land force 
under Geneial Meadows, for operations in the East Indies 
A Flench spy named Do la Mo the, who was »iftcrwards 
hanged, advised his Government of the projected attack on 
the Gape, and on the 22nd March, only nine days aftci 
Johnstone had sailed, Admiral De Suffiein, perhaps the most 
gallant and able seaman ^France has ever produced, left 
Brest with a powerful squadron in pursuit of him 

The British commodoie, acting under his orders, put 
into Port Praya m the Cape de Verd Islands, to re victual 
his ships, and was lying there utterly unsuspicious of 
danger, for the group, as belonging to the Portuguese, was 
neutral ground, when, on the 16th Apiil, the French 
squadron of 6 sad of the line, and 6 frigates and smaller 
vessels, was reported m sight Johnstone was a skilful and 
energetic officer, and though taken at this teiTible dis- 
adrantage, for 1,600 of his men were on shore, he quickly 
took such measures, that, when at 11 o*clock De Suflrem 
led into the h^y, attacked with vigour, ha was met 
by so well directed a cannonade that he was beaten oif with 
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considerable loss All the French squadron, except the 
Hannibal, 50, succeeded in getting out of the bay without 
difficulty, and that ship, which was dismasted, very nearly 
fell into the hands of tho victors The enemy captured the 
liinchinhrooke. East Indiaman, which, however, was recap- 
tured on the following day, when Johnstone, having repaired 
d images, pi oceeded on his way to the Cape Had it not 
been that his rate of sailing was regulated by that of the 
meichantmen he was escoiting, and to the delay occasioned 
by one of his damaged ships, the Isis, repairing her iigging, 
it IS moie than piobable that De Suffiem's squadron would 
not have escaped with impunity Our loss in thLs action 
was 3G killed and 147 wounded As De Suffiein reached 
the Cape befoio him, all prospect of attacking it with suc- 
cess was at an end , but the commodore succeeded m cap- 
turing five laige armed Dutch vessels, winch were lying in 
Saldanha Bay, laden with the richest produce of India and 
China Having secured these prizes, Johnstone now divided 
his squadion, despatching 3 or 4 ships to reinforce Sir 
Edward Hughes, the admit al in Indian waters, and return- 
ing with the rest to England 

On the 12th Decembei, Rear-Admiral Richard Kempen- 
feldt was cruising off Usliant with 12 sail of the line and 
five fiigates, when he fell in with a French fleet of 21 line- 
of-battle ships and six frigates, which, under the command 
of M de Guichen, had issued out of Biest as an escoit to a 
large number of transpoi ts and merchantmen TJie only 
ships that exchanged shots were the Edgar ^ 74, and the 
Tnomphant, 80, and Kempenfeldt, discovering thedispaiity 
of force of the two fleets, contented himself with cutting off 
and capturing 16 sail, containing 1,062 soldiers and 648 
seamen The only other naval event of importance this 
year w-as the second relief and revictualling of Gibraltai by 
Admiral Darby 

The year 1782 is memorable for a great victory achieved 
by our sailors under Rodney, which we will now proceed to 
describe The British fleet m North America, under com* 
mand of Hood, having refitted at New York, sailed to the 
West Indies, where lay De Grasse with 29 sail of the line, 
being seven ships more than the Bntish admiral had with 
him. Sir Samuel, having induced his opponent to leave the^ 
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anchorage of Basseterre m St Kit’s, which he was besie^ 
mg, and come out m the open sea to attack him, by a most 
clever nautical manoeuvre, tacked with his whole fleet, and 
fetched the anchorage the enemy had just quitted Greatly 
enraged at being thus outwitted, De Grasse made three 
furious attacks upon the British fleet during the two follow- 
ing days, but was repulsed each time with heavy loss 
Notwithstanding this success, the Fiench troops, who had 
been previously landed, were enabled to reduce the island 
of St Kit’s, and before Bodney arrived at Barbadoes on the 
19th February, the islands of Nevis and Montserrat, as well 
as Demerara and Essequibo, had fallen to the French arms. 

It IS recorded in Mundy’s “Life of Sir George Bodney,” 
that when that great admiral was about to sail fiom Eng- 
land, Lord Sandwich, the First Lord of the Adiniialty, m 
a letter to him dated 2nd January, 1782, affirmed that 
“the fate of the empire was m his hands,” and, looking at 
the reverses we had suffered m Ameiica and the losses m 
the West Indies of which his lordship was not then aware, 
together with the indecisive charactei of our recent naval vic- 
tories, the statement can hardly be regarded as exaggerated 
Within a day or two of his arrival at Barbadoes, Bodney 
received a reinfoi cement of two sail of the line, and, when 
Hood joined him, he had under his orders a fleet of 36 Ime-of- 
battle ships, li frigates, three sloops, and two hre-ships Sir 
George first proceeded to Santa Lucia, posting his rear- 
admirals, Hood and Drake, to keep watcli over Do Grasse, who 
was lying in Fox t Royal Bay m Martinique , and keeping him- 
self advised of the position and movements of the French 
admiral by a cham of frigates, which brought him daily in- 
formation, 80 that when on the 8th April he was signalled 
that the enemy’s fleet was putting to sea, he instantly 
weighed, and by noon all his ships had cleared the bay 

On the morning of the following day, the French fleet was 
discoveied, two flagships and 14 sail of the line being m the 
passage between the Samtes of Dominica, while the remam- 
der, with a numerous convoy of transports, was becalmed m 
Prince Bupert’s Bay. Sir Samuel Hood, with the van division 
on the starboard tack, was enabled to chase, but the rear and 
centre wei*e still becalmed under the lee of the land Count 
de Gitiase, observing the isolated position of the British 
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▼an, boro down before the wind upon Hood, who hove to in 
order to allow the remainder of the fleet to close up With hia 
broadside directed towards the enemy, eight of his ships 
engaged 15 of theirs with such vigour that, when at 11 am, 
the Bntish van and centre caught the sea-breeze, the French 
admiral tacked, and, standing on shore to rejoin his rear, 
relinquished the action At 11 30 De Grasse formed Ime 
of battle on the starboard tack , but with the exception of 
distant cannonading, nothing more of importance took place 
on this day The two succeeding days were occupied m chas- 
ing , but it became manifest, from the superior sailmg qualities 
of the French, that they could avoid a conflict if they desired 
Happily an accident threw it into Rodney's power to force 
on an action, and he was not slow to avail himself of it 
At sunrise of the 12th April, the British fleet was stand- 
ing on the starboard tack to the northward, about five 
leagues off Pnnce Rupert's Bay, and the Fiench were on 
the same tack to windward of the Saintes, the most 
southerly point of Guadaloupe , one of their ships, having 
lost her foremast and bowspiit, was bemg towed into 
Guadaloupe by a frigate, when Rodney made the signal for 
four of his vessels to chase the disabled vessel , on perceiving 
which the French admiral bore up with his fleet to protect 
them Fmdmg that by standing on he could give the 
Bntish the weather-gauge, the Count de Grasse gave up his 
intention, and formed his line on the larboard tack On his 
part Sir George Rodney, perceiving an engagement to be 
inevitable, recalled his chasmg ships, and made a signal for 
the line of battle on the starboard tack The two fleets 
now slowly neared each other, and at a few minutes before 
eight the Ma/rlhoroughj 74, the leading ship of Rear- 
Admiral Drake's division, opened fire upon the centre and 
rear of the French Sir George now made the signal foi 
close action, and soon all Drake's ships were engaged For 
some hours the battle raged, the ships bemg enveloped m 
their own smoke, but about 11, the sea-bieeze having 
freshened, Sir George Rodney and Sir Samuel Hood were 
enabled to close up with the enemy's van. At this time 
the fleets were in parallel line and sailmg m opposite 
directions, when Rodney resolved upon the memoeuvre, the 
focecution of which has conferred such celebrity upon this 
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action , for in the midst of the battle, the gallant admiral 
perceived a break near the centre of the enem/s Ime, when 
with the intuition of genius he seized bis opportunity 
Keepmg a “ close luff” — that is, lying as close to the wmd 
as he could — he directed that his ship, the Formxdahley 90, 
should be steeled straight for the openmg His dag cap- 
tain, Sir Charles Douglas, carried out the order, and pre- 
sently the Formiddble — as the admiral said, she proved 
herself worthy of her name — had passed through the 
enemy’s line, followed by six ships of the centre division, 
Thite the enemy’s van was sepaiated from the centre, and 
Rodney crowned his successful manoeuvre by wearmg his 
ships, so that the Fiench van was placed between two 
fires, that of the Englisli commander-in-chief and of Sir 
Samuel Hood In this trying position the French admiral 
and captains displayed all the national gallantry, and 
fiercely continued the fight, until at length the concussion 
and smoke of the cannonade, which had dissipated the light 
biocze, so enshrouded the ships of the two fleets, that both 
sides ceased firing But it was only for a few minutes, for 
as soon as the smoke cleared away the firing was resumed 
The French now, with the intention of effecting a junction, 
boie up, but were closely followed by the British ships, for 
all the ofliceis and men were animated with a fixed detcr- 
imn.itioii that the action should not be classed in the 
categoiy of indecisive engagements 

The French ship Ccesavy 74, was attacked by the Centaur^ 
74, Captain Ingleheld, but her captam nailed his colours 
to the mast, and would not yield even when his opponent 
was jomed by the Bedford^ 74 , at length the gallant cap- 
tam was killed, and after maintaining the unequal struggle 
until she was a perfect wreck, the acting commander of the 
CcesofT struck his colours, and suriendeied Equally noble 
was the resistance maintamed by the Glorimx^ which only 
struck to the Royal Oak, 74, when all her masts and bow- 
sprit had gone over the side The Hector was engaged by 
the Alcfxdc and Canada^ and taken possession of by the 
former, and the Belliqmux^ 64, captured the Ardent of the 
same force. Rodney had destined De Grasse’s own ship, 
the VdledA F<m%^ a magnificent three-decker carrymg 110 
guns, for his own antagonist m the Formidable^ 90, and in 
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the action of the 9th, when abreast of her at a distance of 
three miles, ho had ** laid his mamtopsail to the mast,” as 
a challenge to her , but on that day she had refused to 
take up the gage of battle, and indeed did not fire a shot 
Very different was her conduct on this memorable 12th 
Aprd, — a day equally glorious to the French, foi De 
Grasse fought his ship with desperate gallantry In vain 
now Rodney pressed on m pursuit of liis huge antagonist , 
the Diculejne, 74, crossed his path, when the Formidable 
blushed away the obstacle, sinking the stately Ime-of- 
battle ship by a single broadside But other foes inter- 
posed, and the British commander-in-chief was disappomted 
of his purpose , yet, nevcitheless, the VtUe de Fama W6is 
not to escape The Canada, 74, Captain Hon W Corn- 
wallis, after the sunender of the Hector, brought De 
Grasse to bay, and engaged her until Sir Samuel Hood 
cime up m the Baifleur De Giasse had previously driven 
off more than one assailant, and had no thought even now 
of surrendeiing, but was seen on the quarter deck encourag- 
ing his men to fight The first broadside of the Barjleur 
killed 60 men , but De Grasse continued the fight until only 
himself and two unwounded men stood on his upper deck, 
then, but not till then, this gallant admiral of France 
hauled down his colouis and sui tendered his sword to his 
viotoiious antigonist This histone incident worthily 
closed one of the most glorious days m our history It 
was now sunset, and Sir George Rodney made the signal 
of recall five ships had in all been taken, one of which the 
Cceaar, took fire durmg the night, and was destroyed , one 
had been sunk, and a iew days afterwards Hood, who had 
been despatched m pursuit, brought in two more sail of 
the line, a frigate and a sloop The following is a state- 
ment of the relative strength of the guns and crews of the 
1 ival fleets Count de Grasse had under his orders, besides 
the Ville de Pans of 110 guns, five ships of 84 guns, 19 
of 74, SIX ot 64, and three of 80 guns, total 34 sail of 
the line, canying 2,660 guns Sir George Rodney’s fleet 
consisted of five 90-gun ships, 20 of 74 guns, 10 of 64, 
and one of 70 ; total number of guns, 2,640 Yet our 
numerical superiority was more than counterbalanced fey 
the supenor si^e of the French ships, and in addition to 
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the crews, they had embarked an army of 5,500 men, with 
a complete tram of battenng-guns and field-pieces, destined 
for the conquest of Jamaica The French commander-in* 
chief himself acknowledged the superiority of his fleet, for 
Rodney, m a letter to his wife, which is published m his 
** Life,’* says, “ Comte de Grasse, who is at this moment 
sitting in my stem galley, tells me that he thought hia 
fleet superior to mine, and does so still, though I had two 
more in number And I am of his opinion, as his was com- 
posed all of large ships, and ten of mine were sixty-fours " 
The loss on board the British fleet was very light con- 
Bideiing the seventy of the action, which had lasted for 
nearly twelve hours , 240 officers and men killed and 797 
wounded The French suffered more severely, the number 
of their killed alone having been stated to amount to 3,000 
After Hood’s return from the pursuit of the defeated fleet, 
dunng which we have seen he captured the French 64- 
gun ships CcUon and Jason^ and 32-gun fugates Aimab^e 
and CerM, Rodney left that distinguished officer in command 
of the sound part of tho fleet, whde he proceeded with his 
cnppled ships to Port Royal to refit 

In the meantime, Lord North’s ministry, including Lord 
Sandwich, the First Lord of the Admiralty, to whom Rod- 
ney owed hia appointment, had left office, and were suc- 
ceeded at the end of March by Lord Rockingham, whose 
naval minister, Keppel, had no love for Rodney Taking 
advantage, therefore, of the clamour raised against the suc- 
cessful admiral by the Britisli merchants, — whose property, 
captured m February of the previous year m the Dutch 
island of St Eustatia, Rodney had confiscated, together with 
that of the Hollanders, who had acted with greatei loyalty 
and patriotism than our own traders, the latter having made 
the island an emporium whence they earned on a secret com- 
merce with our revolted colonies — the new mmistiy, who, 
when in opposition, had taken up the cause of the dis- 
loyal planters, immediately recalled Rodney, and sent out 
Admiral Pigot to supersede him The very day after the 
amval of the news of the glorious victory of the 12th 
April, Admiral Pigot sailed from Plymouth, the messenger 
sent to stop his departure amving too late Rodney de- 
spatched Admiral Graves to England with six of the finest 
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of his prizes and three of his own ships, that had suffered 
most m the action , but before they had gone halfway, 
they were overtaken by a hurricane, against which they 
were unable to battle owing to their damaged condition. 
Sad to relate, the Vtlle de Ferns and the Glorimx went 
down with all hands on board , the Gaton was driven back 
a total wreck to the American coast, and of all the prizes 
captured on that glorious day, the Jason and Ardent^ 64, 
were the only trophies that leached England , for the Ccssar^ 
as related, was unfortunately burnt, and with her perished 
400 of her crew, as well as the piize-crew of one lieutenant 
and 50 British seamen, and the Hector ^ after beating off two 
French frigates, had to be abandoned Irrespective of the 
lamentable death of so many gallant men, and these hardly- 
earned prizes, the loss of the V%Ue de Fa/ns was much to be 
deplored She had been presented by the city of Paris to 
Louis XV. at the close of the precedmg war, and no 
expense or pains had been spared in her construction She 
measured 2,300 tons, and her total cost is stated to have 
been ^£156,000, a sum unprecedented m those days to be 
expended on a single ship 

On his arrival in England, Bodne/ was received with the 
greatest distinction by all classes He was cieated a peer, 
with a pension on both the English and Irish establishment, 
that on the English being attached to the title m per- 
petuity. Hood also was deservedly rewarded with an Iiish 
barony 

In Europe, the year 1782 is chiefly remarkable for the 
relief of Gibraltar by Lord Howe, and the loss of the 
Jdoyal George at Spithead. We have seen how Rodney 
relieved Gibraltar after his victory over the Spanish 
admiral m 1780. Admiral Darby, m the following year, 
again rescued the garrison from starvation, by forcing the 
blockadmg squadron to retire , while at the head of a power* 
ful fleet he threw supplies mto the fortress from 100 store* 
ships. But by 1782 the supplies thus brought were for 
the third time exhausted. In order to relieve the gallant 
Elliott and his army, and to compel the final abandonment 
of the siege, a splendid fleet was assembled in August of 
this year at Spithead, under the command of the veteran 
Loid Howe, who had been cruising m the summer off 
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D’shant with 21 sail, with which he had rescued two most 
valuable fleets of merchantmen from the East and West 
Indies, from a superior French and Spanish fleet of 3G 
sail of the line cruising oQ* that headland The force col- 
lected at Spithead was of a far more imposmg character 
than that previously placed under his orders As a writer 
on these events cogently remarks, “ It gives us a favourable 
idea of the resouices of the empire at this time, and of 
the steady and judicious attention vlndi had been paid to 
our navy, to find that at the very moment when such a 
splendid fleet was with Kodney in the West Indies, and 
while other squadions were protecting our interests, or 
threatening our enemies on the American, African, and 
Indian coasts, we could still give Howe a force equal to 
Kodney^s, without denuding our own shores of their neces- 
sary defences ” 

The fleet placed under the command of the gallant old 
adiniial (he was in his 60th year) consisted of 36 sail of tlie 
line, 8 fiigates, and seveial fire-ships 

On the 29th August a terrible calamity occurred. As the 
Jtoyal George, a noble three decker of 108 guns, beaiing 
the flag of Admiral Kempenfeldt, was being careened over 
foi the purpose of having one of the pipes in her bottom 
slightly repaired, she was struck by a squall, and suddenly, 
without any warning, the huge ship filled, her lower deck 
gun ports being all open, and went down It was in smooth 
water, the admiral was writing in his cabin, the crew were 
mostly between decks, with their wives and children (who 
had been allowed to come on boaid), when in a moment she 
sank m deep water The nurabei that went down in her 
was never correctly ascertained, but it was believed to 
amount to neaily 1,00Q souls. Two officem and about 200 
of her crew, who happened to be on watch oi on the upper 
deck, were saved The hull of the Royal George, which 
had carried Boscawen's flag in his encounter with De la 
Clue, and had been the favourite ship of that bnlliant 
seaman Lord Hawke, long cumbered up the anchorage at 
Spithead, until m the present generation the wreck was 
cleared away Cowper*B noble lyric on the death of Kem- 
penfeldt and bis gallant crew will recur to our memory, in 
ref^ding this tragic episode m our naval chimiicles. 
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But Howe Lad under Lis orders many not less noble and 
valorous seamen than the ofhcers who went down m the 
lioyoil George^ and among the number was the greater pait 
of that unequalled band of admirals and captains who illus- 
trated the history of our gieat stiuggle with Fiance by their 
matchless prowess on the element they had selected as the 
scene of their triumphs Such a brotherhood of great spirits 
as John Jervis, captain of the 7 4 -gun ship Foudroyant, 
afterwards Earl St Vincent, who had gamed the iibbou 
of the Bath for the gallant manner m which, durmg 
the previous year, he had captured the Reguse, 74 , 
Duncan, captam of the Blenheim^ the hero of Camper- 
down , Hyde Parker, who commanded m chief at Copen- 
hagen, the glories of which were, howevei, not reaped by 
him , Commodore Hotham, the victor of Lissa , and Keai- 
Admiral Alexander Hood, bi other of Sir Samuel, sub- 
sequently raised to the peerage as Lord Bridport , such an 
assemblage of warriois, with the veteian Howe at their head, 
only required the greatest hero of all, the immortal victor 
of the Nile, of Copenhagen, and of Tiafalgar, to complete a 
gi oup of seamen the equal of which the world has not yet 
seen 

Howe, having his flag on board the Victory ^ a ship subse- 
quently so woi Id-famous, sailed in September, 1782, for 
Gibraltar The gallant garrison had forestalled the admiral 
in causing the investing forces to raise the siege, though the 
hostile fleet still maintained the blockade as effectively as 
ever General Elliott would, therefore, have had to succumb 
to the attacks of the irresistible enemy, famine, had not his 
look outs desened from the top of the rock, on the morning 
of the 11th Octol>er, the Biitish fleet bearing down m com- 
pact line of battle, with a vast convoy of storeshipa under 
their protection. That evening a portion of the stoieshi[)s 
discharged their supplies at Gibraltai, as did also on the 
14 th the remainder, which had been forced to the eastward 
through adverse currents On the morning of the 13 th, the 
combined fleets of France and Spam havmg stood gut of 
Algesiras Bay, in which they had taken shelter from a gale 
that had set m on the night precedmg Howe’s arrival, the 
British admiral again drew up his fleet m order of battle But 
though the hostile squadrons numbered no less than 42 sail 
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of the line, one of which, the Santissima Trmidaday carried 
120 guns, and five others 110 each, the French and Spanish 
admirals feared to attack the 32 Ime-of battle ships opposed 
to them On the 14th October, the enemy were still fiirther 
strengthened by the arrival of two sail of the Ime, but 
suffered Howe to land all the supplies and reinforcements 
he had brought for the Gibraltar garrison, and, when he 
repassed the Straits and agam offered them battle m the 
open sea, would not accept the challenge, but put in at 
Cadiz. Howe, therefore, accordmg to orders, detached Sir 
Bichard Hughes with a portion of hia fleet to the West 
Indies, and returned to England 

The hardest fighting of the whole war took place during the 
year 1782, m the East Indies, between the French admiral 
De Suffrein and Sir Edward Hughes The latter gallant 
officer had, previously to De Suffrein’ s arrival, been carrying 
on operations with great spiiit and success, having i educed 
Negapatam, Trincomalee, and Chinsurah, while a division 
from Chma had captured the principal Dutch settlements in 
Sumatra When Sir Edward was jomed by the squadron 
detached from the Cape of Good Hope by Commodore 
Johnstone, he prepared to defeat the plans for the capture 
of Madras, which the French admiral had elaborated with 
Hyder Ah, the Sultan of Mysore, one of the most able and 
warlike prmces our power had yet encountered m the 
East 

On the 16th February, 1782, Sir Edward Hughes sailed 
from Madras Beads with two 74 gun ships, one of 68 guns, 
five of 64, one of 50 guns, and a sloop, and at dawn of the 
following day, came m sight of the enemy's fleet, which con- 
sisted of four ships of 74 guns, five of 64 guns, and two 
of 50 guns, besides three frigates of 40 guns, and a corvette 
Notwithst^dmg the disparity of foice, the British admiral 
prepared for battle The enemy attacked our centre and 
rear, the van, owmg to the lightness of the wmd, being un- 
able to tack to their support , the Exeter, 64, Captam H 
Reynolds, bearing the broad pennant of Commodore Richard 
Kmg, suffered very severely, havmg no less than four ships 
upon her at once For two hours the centre and rear sus- 
tamed the whole brunt of the action, and when a shift 
•uabled the van to come to their assistance, the French ad- 
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miral made sail away, leaving our ships unable to pursue, 
owing to the damaged state of the Exeter and Sup&rby the 
admu^’s ship. Our total loss was 32 killed, including 
the captains of the Superb and Exeter^ and 83 wounded An 
anecdote is related by Beatson, which testifies to the coolness 
of the second m command, Commodore King — “While 
the battle raged with the greatest fury, the blood, &c , of 
Captain Reynolds was dashed over him by a cannon-ball, 
m such a manner, that he was for a time absolutely blinded. 
Still, however, he preseiwed a most admirable equabty and 
composure of temper , and when, at the close of the action, 
the Eoceter was little better than a floating wreck, the master 
came to ask him what he should do with the ship, as two of 
the enemy were again bearing down upon her, he, with 
great firmness, answered , * There is nothing to be done, but 
to fight her till she sinks ' ” 

Sir Edward Hughes repaired his damages at Tnncomalee, 
and, having been reinforced by the Sultan, 74, and Magnor 
mme, 64, whose crews, however, were in an ineflBlcient state, 
owing to severe sickness, proceeded to sea, and on the 12th 
April, the very day his brother-ofiicer, Sir George Rodney, 
broke the power of France m the West Indies, the admiral, 
after four days' manoeuvring, again brought to action hia 
antagonist, whose squadron consisted of 12 sail of the lino 
and three frigates > 

The action commenced at 1 30, with an onslaught on the 
British van by fi\ne French ships The Superb was attacked 
at pistol-shot range by the 74 gun ship flying De 

Suffrem's flag, and Orwnt, while the Monmouth was also en- 
gaged by two ships The action raged with much fury between 
the admirals, but so vigorous was the fire of the Superb, that 
i)xeHero8 soon sheered off, and closed with the Mcmmouth, At 
3 p m., this ship, fighting gallantly and single-handed against 
thi^e of the enemy, lost her mam and mizen-masts, and 
dropped out of the Ime while m this helpless condition 
she was m imnunent danger of bemg captured, when the 
Superb and Sultan bore down to her rescue The action was 
contmued until 6pm, when Sir Edward, findmg his squad- 
ron dnftmg mto shoai water, made the signal to anchor 
A little later, the French admiral, who had been obliged to 
shift his flag to the AnnibcU, caused his squadron to haul 
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dieir wind to the eastward, and the battle ended The loss 
on both Bidei was very heavy The Superb lost 62 men, in- 
cluding two lieutenants and the master killed, and 9 6 wounded, 
the Monmouth, besides being reduced to a wreck, lost 45 men 
and one officer killed, and 102 wounded, being neaily one- 
third of her crew Our total casualties were 137 killed and 
430 wounded , that of the French, according to their own 
statement, being 139 and 264 respectively 

Having lefitted his flee* at Tnncomalee, Sir Edward 
Hughes sailed on the 23rd June. While lying in Negapatam 
roadstead, he learned, on the 5th July, that the enemy 
had appeared m the offing, and at once got under weigh At 
daylight on the following day, the French fleet was disco- 
vered at anchor, after which De Sufirem proceeded to sea, and 
at 10 40 commenced finng After a smart conflict, the cap- 
tain of the French 64-gun ship Le Severe struck his colours 
to the Sultan, but while the latter was wearing to join the 
admiral, the French ship, under the orders of a subordinate 
officer, who quietly superseded the captain, hauled to the 
wind, and pouring a broadside into the SvMcm, hoisted her 
colours and got away The action ceased at about 1 30, with 
the exception of some partial cannonading, and towards 
evening, Su* Edward made the signal for his squadron, most 
of the ships of wluch had been closely engaged, and had 
suffered greatly in spars and ngging, to anchor, which they 
did accoidiugly, M de Sufirem also “brought to” about 
three leagues to the northward 

Our loss in this engagement was 77 killed, mcluding the 
new captam of the Supet^^ and 233 wounded, among whom 
were many officers The French are stated to have suffered 
heavily, their dead numbering 412, and wounded 676 
In the fourth action between the rival fleets, fought on the 
Srd of September, off Tiincomalee, our squadron amounted in 
ill to three ships of 74 guns, one of 70, one of 68, six of 64, one 
of 50, and four frigates , but they were all m bad condition, 
and tbeir crews were much reduced by sickness The French 
ships, which included four of 74 gims, eight of 64, and three 
of 50 guns, on the other hand, offered a favourable contrast 
in their superior condition, and had their full complements 
of men. At 2 30, after some manceuvnng, the action com- 
menced by five of the enemy's ships bearing down to attack 
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the British van^ two others attacking the rear-ships, the 
Monmovih and Worcester, the latter suffered a great deal 
until the Mmimouthy which had beaten off her assailant, gal- 
lantly threw all aback, and diopped astern to her support. 
The action soon became general, the two flagships engaging 
with much spirit At 6 30, a shift of wind gave the British 
admiral the weather-gage, and at seven, M de Suffrem, 
whose ship had lost her mam and mizen-masts, wore his 
squadron, and stood m shore towards Tnncomalee, where 
they anchored, with the exception of the Orient, which 
grounded and was wrecked. Sir Edward did not attempt to 
follow his beaten enemy, so, like the preceding engagements, 
this action cannot be called decisive, although the advan- 
tage clearly remained with the British admiral 

The loss of officers was agam remarkably severe The 
captams ot the Worcester (which had lost her main-topmaat), 
of the SuLtmi, and of the Tsis, together with 6 1 men, were 
killed, and 283 were wounded Sir Edward Hughes then 
returned to Madras with his shattered squadron 

For the fifth time the champions of England and France 
met in sanguinary strife, the arena bemg agam the waters of 
Tnncomalee, which had been recaptured by the enemy, as well 
as Cuddalore. Sir Edward Hughes bad under his command on 
this occasion 1 6 ships, carrymg between 80 and 64 guns, two 
fiO-gun ships, and 1 2 frigates and sloops. The enemy agam 
was m supenor force when, on the 20th of June, 1783, Do 
Suffrem, bemg to windward, bore down on his old enemy. 
The action commenced about 4pm and lasted three hours, 
but without any definite result, both sides contendmg for 
victory with great obstinacy Our loss was 99 killed and 
431 wounded, that of the French is not stated, but must 
have been very considerable News of the signing of the 
preliminaries of peace, agreed to m Europe early m 1783, 
now reached Sir Edward Hughes, and the two fleets were 
suffered to enjoy the hardly -earned honours they had both 
reaped m almost an equal degree Seldom have more 
sanguinary naval conflicts occurred than those between the 
.wo distmguished admirals, who, with a pertmacity and 
courage above praise, were, notwithstandmg all their losses, 
preparing for a sixth battle when their hands were stayed by 
the welcome mtelligenoe of the conclusion of peace. Some 
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of the ships must have had mere skeletons of ci ews, as the 
following statement of their casualties during 18 months 
will show. 

The Superb had lost 324 men killed and wounded , the 
Hero, 120, the SvUcm, 117, the Magnanvme, 63, the 
Monmouth, 183, the Monarca, 143, the Burford, 155, the 
Sceptre (jomed at the fourth action), 89 , the Eagle, 69 , the 
Exeter, 262 , the Worcester, 106 , the Isis (a 50-gun ship), 
148. Of the ships that took part only in the last engage- 
ment, the CumherlaTid lostinkdled and wounded 13 men , 
the Bristol, 10, the Africa, 30, the Gibraltar, 46, the 
Infiexxhle, 36 , and the Defence, 45 The total losses were 
1,866 men 

On the conclusion of peace, England had of ships in com- 
mission, accordmg to Beatson , ships of the Ime, 112, of 50 
guns, 20, frigates, mcluding sloops, 160 The number of 
seamen voted for the years 1780 to 1783, both mclusive, was 
85,000, 90,000, 100,000, and 110,000, respectively, from 
these vast armaments and bodies of seamen, some idea may 
bo formed of the great power wielded by this country as 
a warlike state of the first magnitude At the end of the 
fourth year of a struggle with four powerful states, our re- 
sources for offensive and defensive warfare, so far from being 
impaired, weie greatly increased* 
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CHAPTER X. 

1783-1794 

Toyages of Discovery during the Peace between 1783 and 1798— 
Captain Edward Pellew’s Action with the CUtypHre — ^Vice Admiral 
Lord Hood’s operations against Tonlon, 1793 — Captain Horatio 
Kelson on board the Aga/memvaon — Operations in Corsica ^ Kelson 
at Bastia and Calvi — Lord Howe’s great Victory of the ** Olonons 
let of June,” 1794 

Before the termination of the ensuing peace of ten yean, 
a period of tranqmllity broken only by the war between 
Kussia and Turkey, were enacted some of the most momen- 
tous events m the history of the European race That ten ible 
political convulsion known as the great French Revolution, 
ushered m a period of war and devastation from the date 
of the execution of the unfortunate Louis XVI , early m 
1793, up to the day when the power of the mighty con- 
queiorof Austerlitz and Marengo was shattered for ever at 
Waterloo , for a penod of twenty-two years, the contment of 
Europe was bathed m the blood of myriads of brave men 
shed in countless battle-fields. With the political and mili- 
tary events of that period we have nothing to do here, but 
the naval incidents are not less memorable and glorious for 
this country, and to detail these, even in a cuisory manner, 
IS a task that would worthily employ far abler pens than 
mine. But as one who takes a professional as well as 
patriotic interest m these events, I will not shrmk from 
the congenial task of showmg how battles were won by the 
great seamen whose names are household words m every 
British home, and whose achievements are studied in eveiy 
gunroom mess m her Majesty’s service, by youngsters who 
aspire to be “sucking Nelsons ” 

During the ten years peace took place the mutiny of the 
Bounty y m April, 1788, an event, the details of which have 
afforded a well-nigh inexhaustible field for the wnters of 
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books* of adventure, also the voyage of investigation 
undei taken m 1790 by Captain Vancouver, who paid two 
Ansits to Nootka Sound, and examined the straits and 
inlets of the island which bears his name 

On the 21 st January, 1793, the Revolutionary Govern- 
ment of France guillotined the king, and on the 1st Febru- 
ary the National Convention declared war against thw 
country and the United Netherlands, a challenge which 
was followed by a counter-declaration on our part On the 
4th March a similar challenge was hurled at Spam The 
following IS the strength of the respective na\ les ot England 
and France at the commencement of hostilities, accordmg 
to James, the emment histonan of the Revolutionary war 
We had 115 ships of the Ime, cairymg 8,718 guns, and 107 
frigates, the French, 76 ships of the line and 84 fiigates 
But this dispropoi'tion m our favour was more apparent 
than real, for their line-of-battle ships were not only much 
larger, but they weie so much more heavily armed, that 
our aggregate broadside weight of metal was 88,957 lb , 
being only 15,000 lb more than that of the enemy, a 
disproportion they used eveiy exertion to lessen The 
first action of the war was fought on the 13th March, 
between the Scourgey of 16 guns, and the Sans Culottes 
12 guns, m which the latter was captured It would be 
uttei ly impossible in our limits to desciibe even a tithe of 
the actions fought between single ships, but we ought to 
refer to the duel between the Nympliy 36, commanded by 
an oflBcer who subsequently gamed great distinction and 
fought his way to a peerage, Captam Edward Pellew, and 
the CUopdtrBy also of 36 guns. The ciew of the French 
ship numbered 320, that of her opponent 240 , but never- 
theless the former, after a fierce resistance, was foiced to 
strike her colours , m this highly honourable engagement, 
she lost her captain, two lieutenants, and 63 men killed and 
wounded Captain Pellew, who carried the enemy by board- 
mg, lost 23 killed, including five officers, and 27 wounded. 
It 13 related ot the gallant Fiench captam, that when 

* The latest aoooant of the mutiny ot the Bounty ^ and the aabae- 
qaent history of the mutineers m Pitcaim and Norfolk Islands, is 
from the pen ot Lady Belcher^ the wife of the gallant Admiral Sir 
Edward B^oher, published m 1870, and giTing details up to date. 
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expiring from the mortal effects of a cannon ball, which had 
almost torn him in two, he lecollected that he had m his 
pocket the list of coast signals m use in the French navy, 
and takmg out what he considered to be the papei, tiled 
to gnaw it to pieces , but by mistake he had laid hands 
on his commLSsion, and died with his teeth fixed m that 
parchment 

On the return of the Nymph to Portsmouth with her 
prize, the Earl of Chatham mtroduced her gallant captam, 
and hLS younger brother, Captam Israel Pellew, who was a 
volunteer on board the frigate, to the king, who knighted 
the elder brother and gave the younger post rank, while the 
first lieutenant was promoted to commander 

The British Government, having resolved to attack Toulon, 
which was only second m impoi tance as a naval arsenal to 
Brest, and moreover sheltered a large fleet, despatched to 
the Mediteiranean, m the month of August, 1793, a power- 
ful fleet under Vice-Admiral Lord Hood The Victory, 
100 guns, bore the flag of the commander-m-chief, with 
whom was also Rear-Admiral Sir Hyde Parker; the 
Britannia^ 100, earned the flag of Vice-Admiral William 
Hotham , the W%7f.d8or CastUy 100, of Vice-Admiral Philip 
Cobby , the Primess Royal, 98, of Real -Admiral Chailes 
Goodall , and the St. George, 98, of Rear-Admiral John Gcll 
In addition to these five flagships, there were 1 2 seventy-fours, / 
and four sixty-fours, among the lattei the Agamemnon, ren- 
dered illustrious as bearing the pennant of Captam Horatio 
Nelson, who, though so young an officer, had earned the 
command of a Ime-of-battle ship by his exertions durmg 
the peace m protectmg our trade m the West Indies — where 
he was known os “ the great little man of whom every 
one was afraid ” — ^fixim the peaceful encroachments of the 
Ameiican mei chants So great was his zeal, and judicious 

the manner in which he carried out this duty, that though 
he was opposed by the admiral and the military governor 
of the Leeward Islands, yet they ultimately recognized the 
superior wisdom of his views, and m spite of the misrepre- 
sentation of certain officials, whose corruption and mal-* 
practices he fearlessly exposed, Nelson received, on his return 
to England, the approval of Lord Howe, the firat Lord of 
the Admiralty 
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Having seen two convoys from India and the Mediter- 
ranean safely past the Scilly Isles, Hood proceeded fx) 
Toulon, where he arrived m the middle of July Here 
he was joined by a Spanish fleet of 1 7 sail, under Admiral 
Langara, but though consisting of fine ships, the crews were 
inefficient, and our officers, among them Nelson, entertained 
great contempt for their new allies, which the result of their 
co-operation was calculated to strengthen 

At this time France was ground down under the despotism 
of the monsters of the “ Reign of Terror,” and a large por- 
tion of the citizens of Toulon, together with the greater 
part of the fleet under Admiral Count de Trogoff*, were 
anxious to negotiate with the British rommandei for the 
jiurpose of surrendering the city, to be held m trust for 
Louis XVII , as the unhappy little Dauphin was called 
Lord Hood gladly closed with these proposals, and after 
some negotiations agreed to land troops to take pos- 
session of the forts commanding the shipping On the 
approach of the British fleet of twelve sail — for a por- 
tion had been sent away to the eastward— the forts surren- 
dered to Captain Elphinstone, of the Rohibst (afterwards 
Lord Keith), who had landed with two regiments and 
some marines , and the French fleet also submitted, with 
the exception of 5,000 of their seamen, who, professmg 
democratic sentiments, made their escape, under command 
of Rear-Admiral Julien, and joined the Republican forces 
m the interior Hood appointed Rear-Admiril Goodall 
governor of Toulon, and at the beginning ot September 
dcspatohod Nelson to Genoa and Naples to piocuie 10,000 
soldiers fiom those governments to hold the forts and city 
A portion of these troops was sent, but it soon became 
apparent that the monarchical party did not muster m any 
strength in the south of France, and that the task of hold- 
ing Toulon for the French king would devolve chiefly upon 
the sadors of the British fleet. A large Republican army 
soon arrived, and siege operations were opened against the 
ill-fated city Batteries were erected on the heights, which 
commanded both town and harbour, as well as the forts, 
which were gallantly held by the small party of 2,000 
British, aided by some 16,000 Neapolitans and Spaniards ; 
those last, however, were of little use, but rather embarrassed 
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the defence by plundering and murdering the citizens (see 
Nelson^s Despatches, vol n p. 232), while their officers 
set up an absurd claim for Lieut. General Valdez to be 
recognized as Governor of Toulon m place of Major-General 
O’Hara, who had arrived fiom Gibraltar to relieve Admntd 
GoodalL Meanwhile, the Republican forces besieging 
Toulon had been gradually raised to 60,000 men, and among 
the most recent arrivals was a young officer, destmed to 
rival, if not eclipse, the military glory of Alexander and 
Caesar . of course we refer to Napoleon Buonaparte, then 
holdmg the commission of a captam of artillery Buona- 
parte was chiefly instrumental m erecting battenes which 
rendered the works occupied by our men no longer tenable , 
and on the 17th December Fort Mulgrave was captured, 
and all tlie posts on the heights of Pharon were carried, so 
that the ships were compelled to retire On the same day 
Lord Hood held a council of war, at which it was unani- 
mously resolved to evacuate the city, and destroy the maga- 
zmea and dockyards and all the French ships that could not 
be carried off The execution of this important operation 
was confided to Captain Sydney Smith (the officer who sub- 
sequently foiled Napoleon at Acre), and, had he been able to 
employ only British seamen m canymg it out, it is certain 
the enterprise would have been conducted to a successful 
issue. The Spaniards, howevei, made a claim to share mit,^ 
and the lesult was that, so fai as they were concerned, their 
want of skill and courage marred its complete success 

Sydney Smith blew up the forts which had been in our 
possession, totally destroyed the arsenal, magazines, and 
stores, and burnt two Ime-of-battle ships All these opera- 
tions were earned out with a handful of men, m the face of 
a heavy fire of musketry and heavy guns, and displayed m 
conspicuous relief the darmg of tbe British seamen, and 
the skill of the distinguished officer who led them. The 
Spaniards, on the other hand, retreated before they had 
completed the task entrusted to them, and m their hurry and 
confusion set fire to, instead of scuttlmg, two powder ships, 
causing the death of several of our men. In all, 14 ships 
were burnt, and 16 ships were taken to England, of which 
four subsequently did good service against their former 
owners. The troops and seamen under Captain Elphmstone^ 
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taking advantage of these operations, evacuated the only 
fort remaining in our possession, and by daylight on the 
following morning, the wretched inLabitants of Toulon were 
left to the sanguinary mercies of the revolutionafy leaders. 
Lord Hood embarked about 15,000 of the people, who fled 
to him for protection, and were carried to England , but of 
those who were left, nearly half, about 7,000 souls, irrespec- 
tive of age or sex, were massacied with the most ruthless 
barbarity by the brutal soldiery, who thus carried out a de- 
cree of the Committee of Public Safety 

During the defence of Toulon, Captam Nelson was cruis- 
ing olf the Sardinian coast on board the Agamemnon, and at 
2 a m on the 22nd October sighted a French squadron of four 
frigates, carrying respectively 44, 42, 40, and 32 guns, and 
a 1 6 gun corvette, and with the happy audacity that always 
distinguished him, at once gave chase The Agamemnon 
bemg the fastest sailer m Lord Hood’s fleet, approached the 
44 gun fugate Melpomene, which at daylight opened upon 
her with her stom-chasers, occ.isionally firmg a broadside as 
she yawed to the wind The other ships soon after arrived 
up, but though the Agamemnon was considerably mjured 
aloft, they shiunk from attacking a single ship of 64 guns, 
and weie glad to purchase safety by flight 

In this vame month of October, Captain James Sanmarez, 
commanding the Crescent, 3G, fought a spiiited action with 
tho Reunion, a fi igate carrying the same number of guns aa 
his own, and captured hei after a gallant resistance of two 
houis and ton muiutes The successful commander was 
knighted by the king, and the city of London presented 
him with a handsome piece of plate 

The eaily pait of the yeai 1794 is chiefly memorable in 
our naval annals for Nelson^s brilliant achievements in 
Coraica. After Loid Hood left Toulon he sailed for 
Coreica, whither he had previously despatched Commodore 
Lmzee, ol the Alcide, 74, with a squadron of three line-of> 
battle ships and two fiig.ites, to co-operate with theCorsioan 
geneial Paoli m expelling oi blockading the French troops 
in that island The cbiet ationgholds m the island of 
Coi'sica woi-e the foitibed towns of San Fiorenzo, Bastia 
the c*ipital, and Calvi Tho commodore had not been able 
to achieve anything with Ins foice, so, leaving Nelson to 
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cruise off the north-western coast of the island, the com- 
mander-in-chief sailed for San Piorenzo, where he arrived on 
the 24:th January with some of his seventy-fours, and 1,400 
soldiers under Major-General Dundas The fort of Mortella 
was captured early m February, after a stout resistance , and 
then the redoubt of Forneilh, which Linzee had selected as 
the first point of attack before operating against the town 
itself, was besieged with great ardour by the British seamen, 
who were lauded for the puipose “ It was fortified,” says 
a writer, “ m a most formidable manner, and was so strongly 
constructed as to bid defiance to any ordinary attack , but 
at a small distance from it, was a rock using 700 feet above 
the level of the sea, which entirely commanded it, and which 
had been left unfortified and unguarded, from a belief that 
it was maccessible In fact, m many places it was almost 
perpendicular, and though there was a path leading to the 
summit, it was in very few places wide enough to allow 
more than one person to stand For the most part, above 
this path were overhanging rocks, below it was a sheer pre- 
cipice ” The reader will, of course, be prepared to learn that 
the maccessibility of this rock did not render it impregnable 
to British sailors, though it might be so to all else “ of 
woman bom ’* Along the path, so narrow that “ it was m 
few places wide enough to allow moie than one person to 
stand,” and with a sheer precipice below and beetling crags / 
above, — along this di 2 zy tiack, 700 feet above the sea-level, 
did our seamen drag a battery of 18 -pounder guns, and 
planted them so as to sweep the mside of the redoubt 
From the guns so posted, our sailors, to the amazement of 
the natives, opened fire on the 16th February, and on the 
following day, having silenced the redoubt, which mounted 
21 guns, it was carried by storm In the haibour of San 
Fiorenzo were lying La Minerve^ 42, and La Fortunee, 40, 
two of the consorts of the Melpomene in the engagement 
with the Aga'tnemnon in October The latter frigate was 
burnt by the French before they evacuated the town, but 
the Mirierve was captured, and was added to the navy under 
the name of Sa/n Fiormzo 

Meanwhile Nelson had been sent round the island in 
the latter part of January to prevent supplies from getting 
into-Bastia. On his way he summoned the town of 
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Magmaggio , but receiving from the governor a dehant 
message instead of submission, landed with a party of hia 
men, put the garrison to flight, and hauled down the Repub- 
lican colours with his own hand After destroying some 
shipping ho found in the harbour, with a great quantity of 
provisions prepared for Bastia, he proceeded on his way the 
same afternoon Nelson, having reconnoitred the capital, 
returned to San Fiorenzo, and informed the admiral that it 
would be easily captuicd with a few ships and a land force 
of 1,000 men Lord Hood agreed with his proposals , but 
Major-GeneraJ Dundas, a most irresolute and incompetent 
ofiicer, refused to permit bis soldiers to embark on such an 
enteqirise, which he pronounced impracticable When on 
account of his differences with the admiral he resigned, 
a few days latez, Ins successor, Major-General D’Aubant, 
proved equally pusillanimous, and though he had under his 
orders 1,600 mfantiy and 80 artillerymen, declined to take 
paid; in the reduction of Bastia 

Accordingly Nelson proceeded with a few ships, and on 
the 19th Februaiy commenced operations by taking a forti- 
fied town, called Mormo, a little to tho north of Bastia ; 
four days later his ship, the Agamemnon^ supported by the 
Mo'fnulus and Tartar^ frigates, opened fire upon the batteries , 
which, in retuin, poured shot and shell upon the Biitish 
squadron After a hot action of one hour and three- 
quartera, one of the battenes of six guns was destroyed, and 
the others were silenced Had he had only a small body of 
tioops, Bastia would have been occupied that very day, as 
the citizens were eager to surrender The French com- 
mander restored and strengthened his batteries, which 
Nelson was unable to prevent, owing to a dead calm, which 
lasted two days, and tho indefatigable British officer was 
constiuined to renounce all active operations, and rely upon 
reducing the place by blockade On the 4th April, Lord 
Hood arrived with some more ships, and at once landed 
all the soldiers who had been embark^ in his fleet to act as 
marines, and some battering guns, mortars, and ammuni- 
tion, which he had been actujilly compelled to beg for fiom 
Naples, as the British military commander refused to give 
any assistance in men or materials. To Nelson was com- 
mitted the conduct of operations on shore, and that gallant 
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oflGicer set to work with characteristic energy in construct* 
ing batteries. Again the sailors repeated their feat of San 
Piorenzo , guns and mortars were dragged up heights which 
would have seemed impracticable to all but themselves , 
roads were made and trees cut down to form abattis 
Nelson superintended everything, and appeared ubiqiutous ; 
though, m justice to two gallant officers, we shoidd mention 
that he had the able professional assistance of Lieutenants 
De Butts, of the engmeers, and Duncan, of the artillery, 
both of whom had come with the admiral 

On the 11th the three shore batteries, armed with 16 
heavy guns and mortars, and an old frigate which had been 
fitted up as a floating battery, opened upon the works of 
the enemy But Bastia held out bravely, and the French 
general, St Michel, appeared determined to abide by his 
answer to the first summons to surrender, that “ he had 
shot for our ships, and bayonets for our troops , when two- 
thirds of his men were killed, he would trust to the 
generosity of the English ” The ships kept up a most 
effectual blockade , the besiegers erected new batteries, 
the guns of which, according to Nelson, could never have 
been placed in position “ by any other but British seamen ” 
These fresh batteries were opened on the Ist May, and 
on the afternoon of the 21st a boat came off to the Victory 
with proposals for a capitulation An hour afterwards/ 
(Jener^ D’Aubant, who more than once had actually come 
over from San Fiorenzo with all his staff to see how tho 
siege was progreasmg, having received remforcements from 
Gibraltar, made his appearance on the hills which overlook 
the town, but arrived too late to rob Nelson's gallant band 
of the credit of having effected this important t^k unaided, 
and with the loss of only 14 killed and 34 wounded. On 
the 22nd the French colours were hauled down , and on 
the following day the enemy, between 4,000 and 5,000 
jitrong, laid down their arms to 1,200 British soldiers and 
Bailors The only remaining town that now held out 
against the British and Paoh was Calvi, on the western 
side, a little to the south of San Fiorenza 

In company with General Charles Suart, who had 
superseded D'Aubant, to whom he offered a marked contrast 
In all the qualities that mark the soldier, Nelson examined 
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the neighbouring coast, and, on the 19th June, disembaiked 
the troops and a body of seamen at a naA'ow inlet called 
Porte Agio, distant about three and a half miles from the 
town He at once pitched a tent on the beach, and began 
with lus gallant Agamemnons ” to drag the guns up the 
hills to foi m a battery 

Cal VI was a strongly-fortified town, and was further 
defended by three forts and a powerful battery. The siege 
progressed favourably, and its general features were identical 
with the operations at Bastia At the end of June, Lord 
Hood, who had been watching the French fleet with 14 
sail of the line, proceeded to Calvi, and sent Nelson some of 
his heavy guns from the Victory^ but left m his hands the 
conduct of the siege, so far as the navy was concerned 
While directing the fire of the batteries, Nelson received a 
serious injury from a shot which, striking the ground close 
to him, drove some stones into his right eye, permanently 
depriving him of its sight , this painful wound, however, 
only kept him away from his duty for one day, and so 
energetically did he prosecute the construction of new 
batteries, that, at length, on the 1st August, the ganison 
capitulated, being granted all the honours of war, the 
frigates Melpomene and Mignonne, the remainder of the 
squadion encountered by the Agamemnon^ were also snr- 
rendeied This great achievement, by which the whole of 
the island ol Corsica was reduced, was mainly due to the 
gallantry of the seamen under their illustrious leader, and this 
fact Genei-al Stuart was always foremost m acknowledging 

Lord Hood now returned to England, leaving the chief 
command m the Mediterranean to Admiral Hotham, who 
blockaded the French fleet m Gourjean Bay, until at the 
beginning of November he was blown off the coast by a 
gale, when the French admiral managed to effect his escape 
into Toulon. Nelson was despatched to reconnoitre the 
enemy’s fleet, and returned with the mteUigence that they 
numbered about 22 sail 

Durmg the spring of the year 1794, Captain Sir Edward 
Pellew, when m command of the 38 — a ship whose 

achievements have been transmitted to the “jolly tars ” of 
the fleet m a spirited song, — m company with four other 
fingates^ one of which waa commanded by Commodore Sir 
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J B. Warren, Bart , and another by Sir Richard Stiachan, 
fell m with foifr French frigates off the island of Guernsey 
An engagement ensued, m which the enemy fought with 
gieat spirit, but the result was most disastious, as the cap- 
tain of the Saucy Arethusa, and his comrades, succeeded in 
capturing three ships of the hostile squadron The year 
1794, however, is chiefly memorable m nautical annals for 
Lord Howe’s great victory over the French, known in naval 
history as the ‘‘glonous let of June ” 

In July of the previous year, the gallant admiral had put 
to sea with a powerful fleet with the object of encountering 
the French squadrons that had been fitted out at Biest and 
Rochefort, under command of Admiral Morard de Galles , 
but though he sighted them off Belleisle, he was unable to 
bring them to action , again, m N^ovember, the nval fleets 
nearly met The English public most unfairly vented their 
spleen at the British admiral, for his want of success in 
engaging an enemy who hugged the French coast so closely 
that it was out of his power to lure them to fight in the 
open sea, and ridiculed the veteran commander by squibs 
and lampoons, while the more sanguinaiy-minded members 
of the Committee of Public Safety superseded M Morard de 
Galles, guillotined some of his captains and officers, pour 
encourager lea autres^** as Voltaire would have said They 
appointed a post-captam, M Villaret Joyeuse, commander-in/ 
chief of the fleet assembled m Brest, and the latter, to prove 
that the confidence reposed in him was not misplaced, 
weighed anchor on the 16th May, 1794, at the head of a fine 
fleet of 25 sail of the line and 15 frigates and corvettes On 
his part, the only anxiety felt by Lord Howe was to bring 
the enemy to acUon at as early a date as was practicable , 
and on the 2nd of the same month he had proceeded to sea 
from St. Helen’s with a fleet of 34 ships of the line and 15 
fingates and corvettes, and the Newfoundland and West 
India convoy of 148 sail On the 4th, when off the Lizard, 
the convoys were ordered to part company, and Rear-Ad- 
miral Montague, with six seventy-fours and two frigates, 
was ordered to see them safe as far as the latitude of Cape 
Pmisterre, while one 74, one 64, and five fhgates, were 
iirected to accompany them to their destmation. - 
The following was the fleet Lord Howe had now under his 
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orders, and as they were the same that took part in his me- 
morable victory, we will give them as they appear m Sir 
John Barrow’s ‘‘ Life of Howe , ” the total being 26 sail of 
the line, seven frigates, and six smaller vessels. 



Admiral Earl Howe (TTnlon). 

Captain Sir Hoger Cnrtia 

„ Sir Andrew S Donglaa 
Vioe-Admiral Sir Alexander Hood, K B, 
(Red) 

Captain W Domett 

Vice Admiral Thomas Graves (Red). 

Captain Henry Niohols 

Rear Admiral George Bowyer (White), 

Captain Cuthbert Collingwood 

Rear-Admiral B Caldwell (White) 

Captain George Blagdon Westcott 

Rear-Admiral Alan Gardner (White)* 

Captain John Hutt 

„ John Elphinetone 


T4 


88 

82 

88 


^ Oxhraltar 

,1 

Thomas Mackenzie 

\ C<B$wr ....... 

Anthony J P Mollov 

/ Bellerophon 

C Rear-Admiral Thomas Pasley (White). 
** f Captain William Hope 

f Monto/gue 

*•■ „ 

James Montagu. 

Tremendous . 


James Pigott 

Valiant 

• • n 

Thomas Fnngleu 

Ramilhea 

•• M 

Henry Harvey 

Audacious 

H 

William Parker, 

Brunswick 

M 

John Harvey 

Alfred 

w 

John Bazeley 

Defence 

... M 

James Gambier 

Lematha/n . 

• 9$ 

Lord Hugh Seymour. 

Magestic 

• •• M 

Charles Cotton 

Invtncihle . 


Hon Thomas Pakonham 

Orwn 


John Thomas Duckworth. 

Russell 


John Willett Payne 

Marlborough 

• • »t 

Hon 0 Oranfield Berkel^. 

Thunderer 


Albemarle Bertie 

CuUoden , 


Isaac Sohomberg. 


Fbioatxs, Ac 

( phaeton . ........ 

Can tarn William Bantmolc. 

( Zatona . • 

... ,, 

Edward Thomborougli. 

^ Niger 

• ••« M 

Hon A. Kaye Legge 

\ Southampton .. 

•• M 

Hon Robert Forbes 

j Venus 

•• •• 

William Brown 

(, Aquxlon 

••• n 

Hon Robert Stopford. 

Pegasus 

»••• M 

Robert Barlow 
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Besides six smaller vessels and fireships Among tho 
captains commanding these ships were some who subse- 
quently earned great renown Chief of them appears the 
honoured name of Colling wood, Nelson’s friend, and second 
in command at Trafalgar , also Duckworth, Gambier, and 
StopforJ, who commanded at Acre m 1840 Standing over 
towards TJshant, Lord Howe, on the 9th May, sent the 
Ouon with the Phaeton and Latona frigates, to recon- 
noitre the Flench fleet at Brest After cruising about 
on the track the French West Indian convoy would take on 
their return home, Howe returned to XJshant on the 19th, 
when he found that M de Villaret Joyeuse had cleared out 
with the whole of his fleet The French admiral sailed, as 
we have said, on the 16th May, and on the following day was 
actually so close to the British fleet, that the sound of their 
fog signals, of drums and bells, was distmctly audible, but 
the next morning, when the fog cleared away, not a sail was 
to be seen On the 19 th, the French fleet was joined by the 
Patnotey 74, one of Admiral de Nielly’s squadron, and on 
the following day the Lisbon convoy of 53 sail, mostly Dutch, 
fell into their hands 

M de Villaret Joyeuse had now under his orders a fleet 
of equal numerical strength with the British , but though the 
superiority in the number of guns on the French side wa^ 
tiifling, yet the calibre of their guns was so much greater 
than ours that an entire broadside of their fleet outweighed 
a British broadside by upwards of 5,000 lb , their tonnage 
was also larger in the same proportion, and their crews out- 
numbered ours by nearly 3,000 men , the relative numbers 
bemg approximately 20,000 and 17,000 

On the 28th May, with a fresh breeae from the south, and 
a heavy sea, the British look-out frigates reported a strange 
fleet m sight to windward. The Beilerophouj 74, and three 
other ships of the line were ordered to reconnoitre, and at 
9am, the enemy’s fleet having wore, was observed running 
down under top-gallant sails towards the British The 
French fleet was then counted, and found to muster 26 line- 
of-battle ships and five fidgates Having approached within 
nine miles, the French admiral hauled to the wind, and hove- 
to, when a three-decker passed along the line aa if to speak 
each ship, after which they formed m line ahead. At 10*30 
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and Ba/rjleivfy who would in all probability have captured 
them, but that the French admiral, wearing ship ” led 
his fleet, with the wind on the starboard quarter, to 
their rescue Lord Howe, being only seconded by the 
Leviathan and Bellerophony which alone had obeyed his 
signal to tack m succession and pass through the enemy’s 
line, was unable to prevent his skilful opponent from carry- 
ing out his manoeuvre Accordingly he wore the Queen Char- 
hite^ and the French admiral appearing to have a design 
upon the Queen and Royal George^ the stemmost of our 
line, Lord Howe about 4 o’clock was compelled to gather 
his ships around him, and bear down to the assistance of 
his threatened consorts Both vans were again engaged, and 
the Glory ^ passing within pistol-shot of three ships in succes- 
sion, knocked away a topmast from two of them An hour 
later the filing on both sides ceased, and the fleets formed 
in lino on the larboard tack, the British being to windward. 
Our ships, including the Queen^ repaired the damages they 
had received during the desultory operations of the day, 
and wcio soon again ready for any service required of them. 
The following were the losses sustained by the ships 
engaged the Coesar had three killed and 19 wounded , the 
Queen^ 21 killed, including the master, and 25 wounded, 
among whom was the captain, who lost a leg , Royal Geo'i ge^ 
15 killed and 23 wounded, including two officers , Invincible^ 
11 killed, including a midshipman, and 20 wounded , Onon 
and Ramilliee each three killed , DefencCy one killed and three 
wounded , Majestic^ one killed and 13 wounded , and Queen 
Charlotte lost her sixth lieutenant . the total loss being 67 
killed and 128 wounded 

No fightmgtook place on the 30th, owing to a dense fog, 
at 10 a.m when it was not so thick, Lord Howe formed 
his ships in two columns, intendmg to attack, but the fog 
coming on denser, he gave up his intention The weather 
cleared up on the following day, and his lordship at 5 p mu 
gave the signal to the van and centre to engage , but after- 
waids, considering it advisable to defer the battle until the 
next day, when he would have more time completely to 
dispose of the enemy, hauled his wmd agam. At length the 
** glorious Ist of J one dawned, and found both fleets eager 
to engage in what was felt must be the decisive action. 
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An anecdote is told of a distinguished British officer, 
Captain Troubndge, who was a piisoner on board the Sam 
pareil, his ship the Casto'iy 32, while convoying a small 
flotilla of merchantmen from Newfoundland, having been 
captured by Admiral de Nielly's squadron of line-of-battle 
ships The French, it appears, mistook Lord Howe’s avoidance 
of an engagement on the 81st May for timidity, an opinion 
m which they were strengthened when, at daybreak on the 
1st June, the British fleet was seen about six miles to %’^Ind- 
ward moving in a parallel line, but not offeimg to take 
the ofiensive Captain Troubndge was anxiously regarding 
Lord Howe’s line, when the officers of the Sansjmreil 
pointed out to him the course his countrymen were taking, 
taunting him with it, as a proof that they had no dcsiic to 
engage in an encounter with so superior an enemy Tiou- 
bridge knew better, and leplicd, ‘‘Don’t flatter yourselves , 
John Bull does not like fighting on an empty stomach, but 
see if he does not pay you a visit after breakfast ” The 
result showed that the gallant officer was not wrong 
' Since the last encounter, on the 29th May, the French 
admiral had been joined by four fresh Ime-of-battle ships under 
B,ear- Admiral de Nielly, and had sent into port an equal 
number of his most damaged vessels, so that his fleet thus 
reinforced consisted of the following 26 ships of the line, 
aU in perfect condition . — ^ 


OunB 

OunB 

120 MontagnBy flag of Admi- 

rliuciUM 

ral de Villaret Joyeuse 

Tourville 

^ RSjpubhcaxny flag of Bear- 

Qasparin 

110 < Admiral Bouvet 

Convention 

CTemhle 

Ti ente un-Mai, 

^ Scmsjpcurexl 

Tyrannicide 

QA 3 Sevpton 

^4 Achille 

1 Jacobin. 

Vengev/r 

Juste 

Patnote 

Sole 

Nort hwnherlcMd. 

Tragevn 

Entreprenawi 

74-^ America 

Jemappes 

T4m4rair6 

Neptime 

\Jmjg4iueuee 

Pelletior. 


At daylight on the 1st June the French fleet was seen 
about SIX miles on the lee bow, formed m line of battle, on 
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the starboard tack. At 5 a m , on a signal being made, oiif 
ships bore up together, steering north-west, and afterwards 
north, until about seven, when they hauled to the wind on 
the larboard tack, and the hands were piped to breakfast, the 
last meal many of the gallant fellows were to taste 

Precisely at 7 16, when the fleets were hove-to, about 
four miles apart fiom each other, Loid Howe signalled his 
intention to attack the enemy^s centie, and engage to lee- 
ward. A few minutes past eight, the British fleet filled 
their sails and boie up, the commander-in-chief throw- 
ing «iut the signal for each ship to steer for and engage that 
opposed to hei in the enemy line, and at the same time 
some changes were made in the positions of our ships, so 
that they, as far as possible, might engage vessels carr 3 ang 
an equal armament of guns These changes completed, the 
British fleet bore down in nearly line abreast , both fleets 
at this time were under single-reefed topsails, the Fiencli 
backmg and filling,'^ m order to preserve their station in 
their line, which extended about east and west At nine 
the enemy’s van opened their fire upon the Defence^ which 
ship was rather in advance of our line, then steering about 
two points to the westward of north, with the wmd fresh at 
south-by-west, and gomg about five knots an hour through 
the water Half an hour before the first shot was leceived 
by the Defence^ the commander-in-chief had hauled down 
the “preparative” signal, and kept flying the signal to engage, 
remarking, as he shut the Admiralty code of signals, that it 
was impossible for any captain to misunderstand his duty 
Yet the Cccaar^ the Kuasdl^ and one or two others, either 
backed their maintopsails, or did not show the alacrity in 
engagmg that might have been expected This was not 
owing to the example set them by the veteran admiral, for 
he ordered the Queen Charlotte to be steered straight for the 
the flagship of M Villaret Joyeuse The Vengeur^ 
the third ship in the enemy’s Ime, opened her guns upon him, 
but, reserving his fire, he ordered the topgallant-sails and 
foresail to be set, which soon earned the Qween CJuvrlotte 
abreast of the AchxUe* After receiving this ship’s broadside, 
which the admiral returned with his quarter-deck guns, 
Lord Howe directed his course for the larboard quarter of 
the huge three-decker The enemy’s line was so compact^ 
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ttat it was no easy task to force a passage through it , but 
the flagship stood on Now she neared the Montague , or- 
dering the helm to be put hard-a-port, the Queen Cha/rlotte 
passed so close undei the Frenchman’s stern, that the tri- 
colour brushed the lower rigging of the British ship Jt 
was the supieme moment, and as she swept past her adver- 
sary, at the woi d of command a tremendous broadside was 
poured into the Montague^ a stem fiom the batteries on the 
larboard side Just at this time the JacolnUy the M(mtagn£a 
next astern, not wishing to leceive the starboard broadside 
of the British three-decker, was seen stretching ahead, to 
occupy the position a-beam of the French admiral’s ship, 
which Lord Howe had proposed for himself While his 
lordship was expressing his regret to Mr Bowen, the master, 
that officer, obseiving by the movement of the Jacobirta 
rudder, that she was m the act of bearing up, instantly put 
the Queen Charlotte a helm haid a starboard by this man- 
oeuvre the flagship shaved the Jacohvr^ a weather quarter so 
closely, that her jib-boom grazed the lai board mizen-shrouds 
of the French ship Another moment, and as the Jacobin 
bore up she received the British three-decker’s starboard 
broadside into her port quarter ; but returning the fire with 
such guns as would bear, she shot away the Queen Charlottes 
fore-topmast Lord Howe then endeavoured to lay himself 
alongside of the Montague^ but being unable to do so, kept 
up a cannonade upon her starboard quarter, of so destruc- 
tive a charactei that nearly 300 men were killed and 
wounded 

After having sustained this fire without returning a 
shot, the Flench admiral “flattened” his jib-sheet, and 
crossmg the Queen Cha/rhttes bows, quitted the Ime In 
this the Montagne was followed by the Jacobin and several 
other ships , upon seemg which, Lord Howe made the signal 
Cor a general chase At this time the Jacobin was on the 
starboard quarter of the British flagship, the Juste lying on 
her larboard bow , this ship being also distantly engaged by 
the Invincible^ had her foremast, and soon afterwards her 
main and mizen-masts, shot away Now the Quern Ghcur- 
lottea mam-topmast went over the side, upon which the 
Juste^ which had drifted abreast and to wmdward of the 
flagship, and still displayed French colours on her bowspnt 
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cap, set her spntsail,* and wearing round, gallantly passed 
tinder the stem of the Queen Charlotte, into which she |)oured 
a raking fire. The MepuUicain, which was lying on the 
flagship’s weather quarter, engaged by the Gxhralia/r^ very 
shortly afterwards lost her mam and raizen-masts, which 
went by the board, when she bore up and passed astern of 
the Qu/ttn Charlotte without firing a shot 

Meanwhile, the Montagm and Jacobin, having quitted the 
line, set then top gallant sails On reaching the van the 
French admiral wore, and, followed by ele\en ships, directed 
his course towards the Queen, then lying in a disabled state 
not far from the Queen Cka/rloite Upon perceiving this in- 
tention, Loid Howe signalled the nearest ships to close and 
form in line for her protection, and wealing his own ship 
round on the starboard tack, which he had some difficulty 
in doing, owing to the damages she had sustamed aloft, his 
lordship, followed by several ships, stood towards the Queen 
Finding himself foiled, and not canng to risk a second en- 
counter, M ViUaret Joyeuse continued his course to the 
eastward, wheie five of his most disabled ships lay 

We must now detail the part individually taken by those 
of the ships which bore the chief part m the hard and close 
fighting, and for which I am much indebted to a valuable 
work on the battles of the British navy, by Joseph Allen, of 
Greenwich Hospital Taking them as they lay in the line 
of battle, we commence with the Cmar, which hove to at 
about 600 j^ards to windward of the French line On being 
signalled by Bear- Admiral Pasley, she endeavoured to bear 
up, but her tiller bemg disabled by a shot, she was not en- 
gaged with any effect The Coesar nevertheless, received a 
good many shots m her hull, and lost 14 men killed and 23 
wounded 

The BeUerophon, the fiagship of this division, owing to 
the conduct of Captain Molloy of the Ccesa/Ty had to sus- 
tain the fire of the three headmost ships of the enemy She 
did not reply until within musket-shot of the Eole^ but her 
guns were served with such good effect, that at 11*46 the 
French seventy-four, and the leadmg ship, settmg topgallant- 
■ailay wore round, and after fixing their starboard broadsidea 


* A Mil under the bowsprit, bat now abolished^ 
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at the BellerophoThy stood away. Admiral Pasley, eaily in 
the action, had lost his leg, and Captain Hope, upon whom 
the command devolved, attempted to wear, but m doing so, 
his fore and mam topmasts went over the side, upon which 
he called the Latonato his assistance , that frigate complied, 
receiving and replying to the fire of the two French seventy- 
fours Though much cut up aloft, the loss of the Bellerophon 
was only foui killed and 27 wounded, mcludmg Keai- 
Admiral Pasley 

The Lemaihan engaged the Amerxcay and in less than an 
hour shot away her foremast, when the Eoh and Tra^wn 
as they passed to leeward of the Fiench Ime, hove-to, and 
opened a gallmg fire on the starboard quarter of the 
British seventy-four The Lematluin and the America then 
wore round, when the latter, becommg the weathermoat 
ship, endeavoured to make off, but her mam and mizen- masts 
going over the side, she lay an unmanageable hulk, with 
one third of her crew killed and wounded The LeymthoUf 
however, was unable to effect her capture, as the admual 
had signalled her to close, but left her plucky antagonist 
with her flag still defiantly displayed on the stump of the 
mizen-mast Besides having her fore-topsail-yard shot away 
and all her masts wounded, the Leviathan sustamed a loss 
of 10 killed and 33 wounded The Russell engaged the 
Temeraire to windward, and withm an hour and a half/ 
had her fore-topmast shot away An hour later the 
Temeraire made sail to leeward, followed through the Ime 
by the Russell^ but the French slup hauling up to starboard, 
the British seventy-four was unable to pursue her, and 
brought-to on the lee of three French van ships Receivmg 
the fire of the EoU and Trajem^ the Rmsell^ after firing into 
the stem of the Amertca^ joined the Ime formmg astern of 
the Queen Charlotte^ and at 2 30, m obedience to the signal 
to stay by prizes, took possession of the America, the capture 
of which, however, must be placed to the credit of the 
Leviathan The Russell had eight men killed and 26 
wounded 

The Royal Sovereign engaged tho Tennble, also a thiee- 
decker, and withm an hour and a quarter of the time she 
opened fire, shot away the mam and mizen-masts of her 
opponent, when the latter, the loss of after-sail, fell off 
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befoie the vrmd In this position she was raked several 
times by the Royal Sovereign The Montagne and Ja>cdb%n 
coming to the assistance of the Terr%bley the Royal Sovereign 
engaged the flagship of M Villaret Joyense, bnt the latter 
in about half an hour bore away, when the British three- 
decker, aftei following her a short distance, hauled up m 
obedience to the signal to stay by prizes The Royal 
Sovereign lost a midahipnian and 13 men killed, and 44 
men and officers wounded, among the latter bemg Vice- 
Admiral Graves, who, within three-quarters of an hour of 
the commencement of the engagement, was badly wounded, 
and had to be earned below, when the ship was fought by 
Captain Nichols 

The Marlborough, having passed under the stem of the 
Jmpelueux, hauled up to leeward of that ship, and closely 
engaged her The French line-of-battle ship fell on board 
the Marlborough, hooking her larboard mizen rigging, and 
in this position, with the muzzles of their guns fidmost 
touching, the ships furiously engaged each other. After an 
hour of this hot work, the Mucius, the next ship astern, 
made sail away from her antagonist, the Defence, and also 
fell on board the Marlhoi ough The latter ship had already 
lost her mizen-mast, and just after the Muenua fell foul of 
her, the fore and mainmasts went over the side Nothing 
daunted by the well-nigh dcspeiate state, the crew worked 
their guns with such spirit and success, that they soon 
reduced both opponents to a condition as helpless as that 
of their own ship. To add to the already heavy odds 
against them, the Montagne now ranged up and poured a 
broadside into the Marlborough's stem, which occasioned 
much loss, and wounded Captain Berkeley, who was obliged 
to quit the deck The command then devolved upon Lieu- 
tenant Monckton, who continued to fight the ship until, 
bemg in almost a defenceless state, the Aqutlon frigate 
went to her assistance, and towed her out of the line of 
battle Her prize the ImpHueux, was taken possession of 
by the Russell, when her loss was ascertained to be 100 
killed and 75 severely wounded. The Muciua, although 
reduced to a wreck, effected her escape As might be ex- 
pected, the Marlborough sustained heavy loss One mid- 
■hipman and 28 men were killed , her capiam, two lieiv* 
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temints, one master’s mate, four midshipmen, and 68 men 
were wounded 

An anecdote is related by Sir John Barrow m his Life 
of Lord Howe, which, were it not well authenticated by the 
testimony of several of the Marlborough's crew, might be 
regarded aa a sailor’s tough yarn ” When the fore and 
mainmasts of the Marlborough were shot away in the heat 
of the action, a cock, which some of the numerous shot 
flying about had released from its coop, perched upon the 
stump of the mainmast, and flapping his wings, crowed 
defiantly The bird was on the arrival of the ship at 
Plymouth presented to Lord George Lennox, and lived to a 
go^ old age 

The leading ship of the fleet, the Defence^ was the first to 
cut through the enemy’s line, passing between the Muexus and 
tourvxlle* She was soon in the thickest of the fight, and lost 
her mam and mizen-masts, when the ships that had attacked 
her passed ahead to the aid of their own ships But fresh 
enemies crowded upon the Defence^ and soon the foremast, 
the last one remaining to her, went ovei the side TJpon 
his ship being rendered unserviceable, Captain Gambier 
signalled for assistance, when the Phaeton frigate towed 
her out of the line of battle She had two officers and 
men killed and two officers and 34 men wounded 
The Phaeton^ m approaching to render assistance to th 
Defence^ was, contrary to the usage of war, fired upon 
the Impitueux^ upon which the gallant captain of the fn 
gate hauled up and engaged the seventy-four for ten minute^ 
losmg three men killed and five wounded. 

The next six ships, — the Impregnable, Tremendous, Bar* 
fieuT, Invincible, CvModen, and Gibraltar, having brought 
to at some distance to wmdward, though much damaged 
in sails and iiggmg, did not take a promment part in the 
battle, with the exception of the Barjteur The Invincible 
lost four killed and 10 wounded , the Impregnable lost 
seven killed, mcluding her master, and 24 wounded, 
includmg two officers, and had her three top gallant masts 
and fore-topsail yard shot away , the Tremendous lost her 
first lieutenant and two men, and had eight men wounded ; 
the Baafi&us nme killed, and Bear-Admiral Bowyer, one 
lieutenant, two midshipmen, and 21 men wounded; 
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the Culloden had two killed, and a lieutenant and four 
men wounded, and the Chhrcdta^ two killed and 12 
wounded 

The Brunswick, the next ship astern of the Queen Cha/r* 
lottCy had her cockpit filled with wounded before she 
returned a shot When the Jacobin shot ahead, as men- 
tioned in the account of the part taken in the action by the 
flag-ship, and the AchiUe advanced to fill her place, the 
Brunswick boie up for the opening astern of the Achille, 
and attempted to pass between her and the Vengeur But 
in this endeavour she encountered a foeman worthy of her, 
and the most desperate fight in this famous battle resulted 
The Vmgeur having forged ahead and closed the mterval 
between herself and the Achille^ the gallant commander of 
the Brunswick, Captain Harvey, ran the French ship on 
board to windward, hooking with his anchor the larboard 
fore shioud and channels of the enemy On being asked by 
the master if they should endeavour to cut her clear, Captain 
Harvey leplied, “No, we have got her, and we will keep 
her ” The ships now swung alongside of each other, with 
the muzzles of their guns touching , and, both fallmg off 
before the wind, diopped out of the line, engaging furiously. 
It was a desperate encounter, and so close were the ships 
locked, that the seamen of the Brunswick, being unable to 
open their aftermost lower-deck ports, in their impatience 
blew them out 

At 11 a.m the Achilh bore down on the larboard 
quarter of the British seventy-four, and having her ngging 
and gangways crowded with men, as if with the intention 
of boarding the Bnmswick However, some weU-aimed 
shots from the lower-deck guns of the latter completed the 
work commenced by the Queen Charlottes terrific broadsides, 
and down came the Achxllda remaining mast The wreck 
of this spar falling on the starboard side, rendered her m- 
capable of farther resistance, and she struck her colours , 
though, as no ship took possession of her, she subsequently 
rehoisted them 

The fight still waged fast and furious between the Vengeu/r 
and Brunswick, At length Captain Harvey, who had been 
already wounded by a splinter which knocked him down, 
received a mortal wound, which obliged him to go below. 




Aumikal Ilowt 

‘Ihe glorious first of June — p i88 
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As he was descending the ladder, the gallant officer called 
to those of the crew near him, and directed them ** bravelj 
to fight the ship for the honour of their king and country, 
adding, Remember my last words — the colours of the 
Brunswick shall never be struck * ” 

Lieutenant Edward Cracroft assumed the command, and 
the two ships, after remaining three hours locked in their 
deadly embrace, separated, the BrunmicHs sheet and bower 
aneb ors being tom away The Ramillies then coming up, took 
a position under the Vengeur^s stern, and commenced a well- 
directed fire upon her, until the gallant captain of the French- 
man, seeing his ship in a sinking state, at 1 p m ceased firing. 
She IS stated to have hoisted a union-jack as a token of sui- 
render, but the Brunswick had no boat to send to take posses- 
sion, and the Ramillies made sail after the AchilUy of which 
she made a prize Shortly after the Brunswick quitted the 
French seventy-four, the latter's fore and mainmasts went 
over the side, and with her mizen-mast only left standing, 
she lay m the trough of the sea, rolling under the water her 
lower-deck ports, many of which having been tom off, or 
shot away m her desperate conflict with the Brunswick^ 
she soon began to fill with water But although fast set- 
thng, the coloui’S of the Vengeur^ which had been rehoisted, 
were still kept proudly flying Fortunately for her when 
she lay in this forlorn condition, every moment appearing 
as if about to be her last, at 6 15 p m, the Alfred^ Oulloden^ 
and Rattler (cutter) approached her, and observing her 
state, humanely sent their boats alongside, and by great 
exertions saved about 400 men, including her commander, 
Captain Renaudm, whose name ought to be held in respect, 
not only by his countrymen, but among the foe whom he 
vainly essayed to conquer Sad to i elate, the Vmgewr 
sank before all her crew, who by their heroism merited a 
happier fate, could be rescued, and nearly 200 men went 
down in the ill-fated ship Among the survivors was the 
sou of Captain Renaudm, a boy of twelve years of age The 
father and son were saved by boats belonging to two different 
ships, and each mourned the hapless fate of the other. The 
reader may imagme the joy of the gallant father and the 
noble boy, when, on arnvmg at Poi-tsmouth, they were 
refitorod to each other. 
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The Brunswick lost her mizen-mast, and her other maBtv 
were so badly wounded that she was unable to haul up for 
the fleet, and consequently steered to the northward with the 
object of making the first British port In her obstinately- 
coutest^l engagement with the Vengeur^ besides having 
been set on fire three times, and having 23 guns disabled, 
she had her starboard quarter-galley knocked away, as also 
her best bower anchoi with the starboard cathead, which 
were both towing under her bottom Her loss amounted 
to three officers and 41 men killed, and Captain Harvey 
(mortally), three officers, and 120 men wounded 

The Valiant hove- to to windward ofher proper opponent, 
the PatnotCf but soon passing through the line, engaged the 
Achilh when the Queen GkarloUe quitted her When the 
mam and mizen-masts of the French seventy-four were shot 
away, the Valiant pushed on, and brought-to a little to 
wmdward of the Royal Boveren^n She had two men killed 
and nine wounded, and lost hei main-topsail and cross-jack- 
yards 

The Oi'xon engaged the Northumberland fbr a short time, 
when both ships bore up She lost her mam-topmast, which 
carried with it the mamtop and the topsail yard, and after 
parting company with her opponent hauled up m suppoii; of 
the Queen GkarloUe Her loss was two killed and 24 wounded 

The Queen suflTered much from the enemy’s fire while 
running down into action, and in endeavourmg to get 
alongside of the Nortkwmherlamjdy though her gunners’ prac- 
tice agamst the latter was so effective, that the masts of the 
French seventy-four were so much mjured that they even- 
tually fell over the side Being unable to close with the 
Norihumherland^ which had made sail ahead, the Queen 
steered for the Jemappesy which ship also sought to avoid 
a confiict. But Admiral Gardner followed the Jemappee^ 
keeping close upon her starboard quarter, and shot away 
her mizen-mast Soon afterwards the mammast of the 
Queen went over the side, m its fall spnngmg the mizen 
mast, and crushing the fore part of the poop and lar- 
board bulwarks of the quarter deck The Bn Ish admiral 
quickly bad his revenge, however, for the fore and mainmasts 
of the Jemappes fell over the side, and her crew, having 
been driven fr^m their guns by the destructiye fire of the 
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Qy^rCa seamen, came up on deck, waving their hats in token 
of submission The British ship now repaired her damages, 
and while so employed, the Montagna and eleven other 
ships sought, as we have seen, to cut her off from the rest 
of the fleet, a design which was frustrated by the promptitude 
of Lord Howe Ten of these ships opened fire upon the 
Queen in passing, as did also two frigates, which, however, 
soon bore away again, taking the dismasted Jeimtppes with 
them The Queen had 14 men killed, and three officers and 
37 men wounded 

There is nothmg particular to narrate of the proceedings 
of the next seven ships m the British line The RamdlteSy 
previous to her attack on the VengeuTy and taking posses- 
sion of the Ackdley engaged the Pdletier The Royal Georgey 
passmg through the Ime between the Sanapared and 
R^puUicainy engaged both ships with great gallantry, 
knocking away Qie fore and mizen-mast of the formei She 
lost a midshipman and four men killed, and 49 wounded, in- 
cluding a lieutenant, the master, and two midshipmen 

The Glory, passing under the stem of the Soipvony 
hauled up and closely engaged her to leeward In a little 
tune she shot away all the Scipion'a masts, herself losing 
her fore topmast and mam and mizen top>gallant masts , 
then shooting ahead, the Glory determmed to make up for 
lost time, for bemg a slow sailer she had come late into the 
action, — engaged the Scmapa/reily and then, together with 
the Royal George, raked the R^pubhcain, compellmg her to 
retreat with her mam and mizen-masts so badly injured 
that shortly afterwards they fell over the side The Glory, 
besides suffering severely in her masts and rigging, had her 
master, a midshipman, and 1 1 men killed, and 39 wounded 
The loss of the Sanapardl, from the fire of the Royal 
George and Glory, amounted to 300 Iwra de combat , but 
although she surrendered, neither of the British ships was 
in a condition to take possession of her 

It should be mentioned that the Qmen Charlotte, 
whose proceedings have already been detailed, had her fore 
and main-topmasts and topsail-yard shot away, and lost two 
officers and 1 1 men killed, and Captain Sir Andrew Douglas, 
a midshipman, and 27 men wounded The total killed m 
ihe fleet did not Amount to 300« nor our wounded 
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to 900, while the French are believed to have lost six timet 
at many men 

The battle, which had commenced at 8 30, was over at 
2 30, when the smoke having somewhat cleared off, Lotd 
Howe made the signal to take possession of the prizes 
Though all the French ships still kept their colours flying, 
seven of them were seen to be in so shattered and helpless a 
condition that they were boarded, one after the other without 
their being able to offer any further resistance These ships 
were, in addition to the Yengev/r^ which, as we have seen, 
Vvas so riddled with shot that she went down, VAchiUe^ 
VAmenquey VImpUueux, le Juste^ Norikumherlandy and 
Sanspareil Most of these were subsequently added to 
the navy, and did good service under their new masters. 
Besides the seven thus captured, five others, JemappeSf 
MucxuSy Repuhlicairiy Scipioriy and TourviUey were in so 
disabled a state that a single broadside from an English 
ship would have compelled them to strike , consequently 
great discontent was expressed m the fleet that no attempt 
was made to overtake them as they were seen slowly 
making off, three under spiitsails and two towed by frigates. 

M de Villaiet Joyeuse reached Brest m safety with his 
19 ships of the line, on the way chasing a squadron of eight 
ships under Admiral Montague 

Though the battle of the 1st J une was as glorious as almost 
any in our annals, there can be no doubt that the admiral, 
who had displayed such brilliant courage and tactical skill 
in the action, did not follow up his victory as he might have 
done Sir Eoger Curtis, the captain of the fleet, m his report 
to the first lord of the Admiralty, described 14 of our ships 
as “ not much damaged,’* and only nine of the French as 
“capable of makmg an effort to protect their dismasted 
ships ’* We must impute this want of energy on the part 
of Lord Howe to his advanced age, for the fine old sailor 
was m his 69th year Few Englishmen have done more 
for the honour and renown of their country, and it would 
he an ungrateful act on the part of any of his countiymen 
to detract from his great services by reflections of a deprecia- 
tory character 

To do the people of England justice, the victorious ad- 
miral was received with general enUiusiasm on bis amval at 
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Spithead on the 13tli June, while the king, who always en- 
tertained a strong personal regard for Lord Howe, travelled 
down to Portsmouth, and, accompanied by a splendid retinue, 
including some of the ministers of state, went on board the 
Queen Cha/rlotte, and on her quarter-deck presented his lord- 
ship with a sword set with diamonds, and valued at 3,000 
guineas, and also with a gold chain to be worn round the 
neck. Lord Howe was also offered a marquisate , Sir Alex- 
ander Hood was created Viscount Bndport, Vice-Admiral 
Graves was raised to the peerage as Lord Graves ; Rear-Ad- 
mirals Gardner, Bowyer, and Pasley were created baronets , 
the two latter havmg a pension of X1,000 per annum granted 
to them for their wounds The senior lieutenants were 
made commanders , Mr Bowen, the skilful master of the 
flagship, was promoted to the rank of heutenant, and subse- 
quently became a post-captam. The king also gave a large pre- 
sent of money to the crews of the Queen Charlotte and Aqui^ 
louy frigate, and the Houses of Parliament passed a unani- 
mous vote of thanks to the officers and men of the fleet. 
Medals, in those days, were not given to all the participants 
in an action, and, consequently, great dissatisfaction was 
caused by the selection made by the commander-m chief, cer- 
tam names, — among the number being that of Captain Col- 
lingwood, of the Barjleury — being omitted, though a few 
years later the omission was remedied On the other hand,^ 
Captam MoUoy, of the Casewry was brought to a court-martial, 
and dismissed from the command of his ship, though his mis- 
conduct was not attributed by the court to a want of courage. 

Lord Howe proceeded to sea again, but the French fleet 
was much too cowed to venture out of Brest to encounter 
him , and at the end of November he returned to Spithead 
for the winter, and his health being much broken, the gal- 
lant veteran retired from active servioe^ and rested on his 
well-earned laureja. 
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OHAPIEB Xt 

1794-1797. 

BenrloM of the Kavy in the Weet Indies— VIoe-Admiral Hotham’a 
Aotions with the I^enoh Fleet in March and July, 1795 — Admiral 
Hon W ComwalliB beata off the French Fleet, 16th June, 1795— 
Lord Bndport’s Action withM ViUaret Joyense, 2SrdJane, 1795— 
Bednction of the Cape of Good Hope , also of Tnncomalee, Malacca, 
and other Dutch Settlements in Asia— The Action between the 
Blanche and Pique — Nelson's Semces m the Mediterranean— 
Frigate Actions foaght dnnng the year 1796 

With the exception of the battle of the 1st June, the only 
naval action of importance fought during the year 1794 
was that on the 6th November, when, off the Scilly Isles, 
Admiral de Nielly, with a squadron of five 74-gun ships, fell 
in with the British seventy-fours, Alexander, Captain Bligh, 
and Canada, Captain Hatton. In their endeavours to 
escape, the Wo British ships were separated, when three of 
the enemy's ships surrounded and fell upon the Alexander. 
After gallantly sustaining their united attack for three hours, 
dunng which the officers and ship's company of the Alexan- 
der displayed the utmost heroism. Captain Bligh was 
obliged to stnke his colours, having only lost 36 men killed 
and wounded, that of the enemy amounting to 450 

However, this loss was more than counterbalanced by the 
recaptuie of the Castor j by the captme, after a severe action, 
of the SybiUe, 40, by the Rommy, 50, Captain Hon Wm. 
Paget, the French ship losing 158 men hors de comhat, also 
by the capture of the Volontaire^ 36, by the squadron of 
Commodore Sir J B Warren, and of the 40, 

which struck to the Artois, 38, Captain Nagle, who received 
the honour of knighthood, his first lieutenant being made 
Commander. 

Durmg the previous year an attempt by a British force to 
take the town of St Pierre, in the island of Martinique, was 
defeated, but early in 1794 a combmed military and naval 
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force, under the command of Lieutenant-General Sir Goorga 
Grey (one of whose brigade commanders was Prince Edward, 
father of Queen Victona), and Vice-Admiral Sir John J ervis, 
was sent against the island, and met with better success. 
Our sailors again served on shore as a naval brigade^ and 
having erect^ and worked a battery of 24*pounders and 
mortars against Fort Bourbon, one of the strongest posi- 
tions in Martinique, effected its capture Still more con- 
spicuous was the gallantry they displayed in the attack of 
Fort Koyal, which was taken and called Fort Edward. The 
entire loss of the navy was Captain Milne, and 13 men 
killed, and four officers and 24 men wounded From thence 
the combined forces proceeded to Santa Lucia, which was 
taken m three days , and then the squadron sailed against 
Guadaloupe, which also fell to our arms after some brdliant 
operations, m which Lord Garlies, of the Wxnchdsta,^ 32, 
and Captain Faulknoi, with a party of sailors, particularly 
distinguished themselves Subsequently, however, Guada- 
loupe was recaptured by a strong French military and 
naval force 

During the year 1795, three naval actions on a large scale 
were fought M Villaret Joyeuse put to sea in the last 
week of the previous year, but was twice driven back to 
Brest by violent gales, m which he lost five Ime-of-battle 
ships, while lying in port his fleet was reconnoitred by^ 
Sir Sydney Smith, who, disguising his ship, the Dxwmorid^ 
actually had the hardihood to hail a line-of-battle ship m 
French as she lay at anchor under jurymasts, and ask^ if 
she wanted any assistance 

France having reduced Holland to submission, had now 
at her disposal 120 ships of diflbrent classes, and was 
stronger than she had been smee the commencement of the 

war. 

Intelligence having reached Toulon that the British 
Mediterranean fleet had quitted Corsica and retired to 
Leghorn, the French Government on the 3rd March 
despatched to sea Hear-Admiral Martin with 15 sail-of-the- 
Lne and SIX frigates, together with 5,000 men, to efieot its 
reconquest. Four days after leaving Leghorn they encoun- 
tered the jSeru^c^, 74, which had lost her masts in a gals 
of wind. ' Admiral Hotham, hearing that the French fleet 
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had been standing to the southward, proceeded to sea on 
tbe 7th March with the following ships . — 


9un8 

100 Bnfanma 


98 


74 


Princess Royal 
St Qeorgo 
Windsor Castle 


'Contain 
fort dude 
Hlxusinoua 
Terrible 
Courageujt 
Bedfo'i d 

a A f Agamemnon 
^ Ihadem 


( Vice Admiral William Hotham (Bed) 

( Captain Holloway 
f Vice Admiral S C Goodall (White) 

( Captain PurviB 

( Vice Admiral Sir Hyde Parker (Blaa)« 
Captain Thomas Foley 
( Bear Admiral Lineeo (Bed), 

( Captain J Gkne 
Captain Samuel Beeve 
William Young 
Thomas Lenox Fredenok, 
George Campbell 
Aagustus Montgomery. 
Pavidge Gould 
Horatio Nelson 
Charles Tyler 


Also the frigates Inconstant^ Lowestoft ^ Meleager ^ and 
RomvluSy besides two ships and a cuttei. There were m 
addition the Neapohlan ship of the luxe, II Tancredty 74, 
commanded by Pnnce Carraccioli (an officer whose subse- 
quent tragic fate at Naples is well known), and two Neapo- 
litan frigates On the 7th March, Hotham put to sea to 
encounter the French fleet, directing his course to San 
Fiorenzo, in the hope of intercepting them before they 
reached Coi’sica. On the 10th the enemy were sighted 
working back to Toulon The following were the shipr 
under the command of Admiral Martin , — 


■ 

1 Gant 

Bans CuhtU 


^Alcuie 

C Qa Ira 


Bcurras 

j Tonnant 


Censeur 

(. Vxctoire 

74 - 

ConquArwit 

rDuquesne 


Morcwre 

) Odn&reiue 


Peu^le Souverwvn, 

j Qiiemer 


JTimoUon 

\Hewrevuo, 




After a three days' chase the Bntish admiral, finding that 
the French had no intention of fighting, again made the signal 
for a general chase. The wind was still fresh, the enemy 
being about thi'ee or four leagues distant, when at 8 a.in. the 
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Ca Ira ran foul of the Vxciovrfiy and lost her fore and main 
topmasts. Hie Inconstant^ 36, Captain Freemantle, being 
in advance of the other British ships, gallantly ranged up on 
the larboard side of the disabled ship and engaged Iier, 
but had at length to sheer off witii severe loss At 
10 50 the Agamemnon^ which had the reputation of being 
the fastest of the line of*battle ships, bore down upon the 
Ca Ira^ receiving the fire of some of her stern guns Nelson 
double-shotted his guns, and when about 100 yards off, 
ordered the helm to be put a-starboard, and his spanker to bo 
brailed up, and, as the Agamemnon fell off, poured his whole 
broadside into the 80-gun ship He then poited his helm, 
and, bracing up his after-yaids, came up to the wind, until 
he was ready to repeat the manoeuvre Tlius pouring m 
broadsides into the stern of the Ca Ira^ he handled his ship 
with such skill that the enemy could only bring a few of 
her stern guns to bear upon him, while he reduced her to a 
perfect wreck, killing and wounding 1 1 0 of her crew. At 
length the Sans CuloUe and some other ships bore down 
to the assistance of their consort, when Hotham signalled 
the intrepid commander of the Agamemnon to rejoin the 
fleet Durmg the day the Sans CuloUe herself had been 
BO severely handled by one or two of our ships, — conspicuous 
among them was the IllustTiouSy — that she was forced to quit 
the fleet, and retreated to Genoa ^ 

At daybreak on the Hth, Genoa being then distant 
about seven leagues, the Ca Ira was observed a long distance 
••stem and to leeward of her fleet m tow of the Censeur The 
Captain and Bedford bemg ordered by signal, bore up, and 
at 7 a m engaged the two French ships, while the remainder 
of the fleet stood on, in close order of battle, for the body of 
the enemy's fleet The Captain^ in approaching the Ca Ira^ 
received so much injury that the admiral hailed Kelson to go 
to her assistance The order was, of course, piomptly obeyed 
But the French admiral saw the danger in which his crip- 
pled ships were placed, and causmg his fleet to wear m suc- 
cession with the intention of passing between them and the 
British line, closed the British fleet on the opposite tack In 
order to frustrate the design of the French admiral, Hotham 
edged away a little, and the French fleet was obliged to go 
to wmdwa^ of the British, Both sides now opened fire. 
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the lllmtrious and Courageux losing their mam and mizen 
masts respectively, and sustaining a heavy loss in men , but 
M Martm, after clearing the British fleet on the larboard 
tack, vrent about and stood away to the westward, leaving 
the €a Ira and Censeur to their fate These two ships had 
to be towed out of the action, but they were at length forced 
to strike, havmg sustained a loss of 400 men Nelson sent 
a boat to take possession, and the officer having hoisted 
British colours, brought their captains on board the A gam^mr 
wm as prisoners. 

The total loss of the British fleet m killed was 74, and in 
wounded 284 

Nelson in vain sought to induce Hotham to pursue the 
enemy The admiral replied to the fiery captain of the Agor 
memnmy “We must be contented, we have done very well , ” 
an answer upon which Nelson observed in a letter to hia 
wife “Now had he taken 10 sail, and allowed the 11th to 
escape when it had been possible to have got at her, I could 
never have called it well done ” Before many years, the 
great sea cap tarn had opportunities of putting in practice 
his views of the duty of a British admiral, of which he 
never failed to avail himself 

Taking in tow the dismasted ships and pnzc», the fleet 
bore away for Spezzia The lUustnotis^ the most injured of 
our ships, having anchoied m Valence Bay, went ashore 
and was lost. Four months later, Hotham displayed even 
greater remissness m not brmgmg the enemy to action, when 
a little more energy would have mflicted upon them severe 
loss On the 7th July, the Agamemnon nearly fell into the 
enemy’s hands, and it was only by the display of the most 
brilliant seamanship that Commodore Nelson succeeded m 
workmg back to San Fiorenzo, where he had left the admiral 
On receiving mtelligence of the proximity of the French 
fleet, Hotham weighed at 9 p m of the same day with 23 
ships of the line, and makmg all sail to the westward after 
the enemy, discovered 17 sail oflT the Hyeres Islands, stand- 
ing to the northward. The admiral delayed unaccountably 
in chasing the enemy, and when at 6 a m he made the 
signal, the French fleet was a long way ahead Soon after 
noon, the V%ctoryj gallantly supported by the Cumberland 
mad CiUlodenj opened fire on the Almde^ 74, which was cap- 
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tared at 2 p m , and just as the Cumberland^ Co/ptmn^ and 
other ships were closing with the French rear ships, tlie 
admiral recalled them, and the enemy, unmolested, pro- 
ceeded on to Fr^jus Bay. The Vxctory^ OvUoden^ and Cum- 
berland were the only ships disabled, but the total loss was 
only 1 1 killed, mcludmg two midshipmen, and twenty-seven 
wounded,, mcludma: five officers, one of them being also a mid- 
shipman, a class ot officers that seemed always to suffer more 
than any other, a circumstance probably due to their being 
more numerous The Alctdey subsequently to her captuie, 
caught fire, and was destroyed 

Admiral Hotham displayed want of energy in not con 
tmumg the chase and mflicting greater loss on the enemy , 
and this remissness was again manifested in Septemboi, 
when he delayed 13 days m sending a squadron to inter- 
cept a reinforcement of six ships of the line and three 
fiigates despatched from Toulon to Brest, to the fleet of M 
ViUorct Joyeuse, by which neglect Bear- Admiral Bichery, 
who fell m with a convoy of 30 merchantmen under the pro- 
tection of the prize, Gensewi^ the Bedford^ and Fortitude^ 
seventy-fours, and one frigate, captured the Genseur aftei an 
obstinate engagement, and also the whole of the convoy In 
ikie autumn, Admiral Hotham returned to England, and 
was succeeded at the end ot the year by Sir John Jervis, 
Sir Hyde Parker hold mg temporary command ^ 

Meanwhile, Nelson was sent to Genoa with a small and 
wholly inadequate squadion to assist General de Vins, and 
performed good service m cutting out French vessels, further- 
ing the despatch of supplies to the Austrian army, and in 
various other ways Not less important were the event** 
tliat took place m the Channel and neighbouring waters this 
year 

On the 30th May, the following ships sailed fh)m Spit- 
head for a cruize off TJshant — 


Oans 

MC Royal Sovereign 
^Mara ... 

74 2 ••• 

j Brvmsvnck 

(^Bellerophon 
38 Phaeton < 

32 PaUas 


Vioe Admiral Hon W Oornwallifl (Blot), 
Captain John Whitby. 

„ Chwlos Cotton 
„ Sir EraBmna Gower 
M Lord Charles Fitzgerald. 

„ Lord Cranstonn 

„ Hon Bobert Stopfoed. 

„ Hon Henry Cnrzon. 
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and the gun-bng Kindflslier On the 8th J une, AdmiiwJ 
CormraJiis fell in with a squadron of six sad, under Eear^ 
Admiral Vcnce, with a convoy bound to Brest The enemy 
was chased into BeJleisIe, and the British squadron secured 
eight small vessels M Villaret Joyeuse, who was still at 
Brest, hearing that Admiral Vence was blockaded at Belle- 
isle, sailed at once with nine sail of the line, and, on the 15th 
June, effected a junction with the French squadron off Groix, 
when the combined fleet put to sea in search of the admiral, 
and came in sight of the British squadron , but Corn- 
wallis did not feel himself justified, with his five ships of the 
line and two fngates, m accepting battle with a powerful 
fleet consisting of one ship of 120 guns, 11 of 74 guns, and 
11 frigates. At 2 in the afternoon, the French fleet 
separated, one division continuing on the same tack, the 
st^board, as the British, while the other stood to the north- 
ward on the larboard tack A few hours later, a shift of 
wmd enabled the latter division to weather the British on 
the starboard tack, and the other to he up for them also on 
the same tack During the night they gained on Admiral 
Comwalhs, and on the morning of the 17th were discovered 
in three divisions, the weather division being nearly abreatrt 
and to windward of the British squadion, the centre on the 
weather quarter, and the lee division right astern At 7, 
our ships were ordered to clear for action , and at 9, the 
van ship of the French weather division commenced firing 
on the Mars, assisted by the frigate Vtrfftme Presently 
others of our ships also came under fire, which they returned 
from their stern and quarter guns with such vigour that the 
was so much damaged that she had to drop astern, and 
discontinue the action Meanwhile the Mars was much 
cut up, and observmg that she was falling to leeward, and 
must inevitably be captured, Admiral Cornwallis, with con- 
spicuous gallantly, at 3 30 o^clock, wore out of the Ime to her 
support The crew of the British 74 cheered the jRoyal 
SowTtign as she approached to their assistance, while the 
leading French ships, though m great force, not caring to 
encounter the powerful three-decker, actually wore and left 
the Mars unmolested. The only other ship injured was the 
Triumph, but she sustained no loss of life, while the Ma/n 
had only 12 men wounded. The conduct of Admiral Cora* 
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vrallis was most noble, and the devotion which, rather than 
permit one English ship to be captured, risked the lives of 
himself and his crew, was above all praise. 

The French fleet thus beaten ofi* by Admiral Cornwallis, 
being unable to reach Brest, anchored off Belleisle, and 
having again proceeded to sea, came in sight of the Channel 
fleet on the 22nd June, which had sailed from Spithead the 
same day that M Villaret Joyeuse had quitted Brest The 
Channel fleet was commanded by Loid Bndport, better 
known to our readers as Sir Alexander Hood, the thud in 
command m Howe’s great victory of the 1st June, and 
brother to Sir Samuel Hood, raised to the peerage as Lord 
Hood, a gallant officer who was Rodney’s second in com- 
mand m his victoiy over Count de Grasse m 1782 
The following were the ships in Lord Biidport’s fleet 


Oans 


100 < George 
C Queen Charlotte 
fOueen 


L 


74 


64 


Bohust* 

Orton 

Thunderer* 

Irreautible 

Russel 

jCohssus 

^Standard 


I London 

Pnnee of Wales 

Prince , 
Barflewr 
^ Prince George 

80 ^ Sans Pa/retl 
^Vahant 


! Admiral Lord Bndport (White) 
Captain William Domett 

„ Sir Andrew S Douglas 
Vice Admiral Sir Alan Gardner (Blue), 
Captain William Bedford 
C Vice-Admiral John Colpoys (Bine), 
t Captain Edward Griffith 

! Bear-Admiral Henry Haryey. 

Captain John Bazeley 
„ Powell Hamilton 
„ James B Dacres 
„ William Edge 

f Bear Admiral Lord H Seymour (Bod), 
t Captain William Browell 
„ Christopher Parker 

„ Edward Thomborough. 

M Sir James Sanmarez 

„ Albemarle Bertie 
„ Biobard Gnndall 
M Thomas Laroom. 

M John Monk ton. 

„ Joseph Ellison. 


Five frigates, and some smaller yesselfl* 


• The ships marked with an asterisk were part of Sir John 
Warren's squadron, which had been sent to aid an expeditionary force 
of French emigrants sent to Quiberon Bay , but being too far to lee* 
ward, were unable to obey Lord Bridport'a orders to rejoin, and thus 
did not partioipate in the aotion. 
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The French fleet, as m the preceding week, consisted of 
only 12 sail of the line and 11 frigates Changes of wind 
kept the fleets apart for two days after they first sighted 
each othei on the 19th, at 6 45 on the morning of the 22nd 
June, Lord Bridport, finding that the French admiral had 
no intention of acceptmg battle, made the signal for a 
general chase, but little ground was gamed, and at inght it 
fell calm. At daybreak on the folio wmg day, the French 
fleet was seen in a cluster ahead about three miles, and a light 
breeze sprmgmg up, the British fleet drew nearer, and at 
flam the Irresistible engaged L Alexandre (late the British 
Alexander) The Orvon and Queen Charlotte passed the 
Irresistible^ the Queen Charlotte closely engaging the For- 
midabley Captain Charles Linois After a gallant resistance, 
in which the French ship caught fire, and lost her mizen- 
mast, Captam Linois struck his colours" The Queen Char 
lotte was by this time almost as much disabled as her prize, 
and havmg dropped astern, fired a broadside mto the Alex- 
andre, compellmg her also to surrender The Txgre was 
pursued and brought to action by tho Sans Pareil, and the 
London and Queen rangmg up and opening fire on her, she 
was obliged to submit to superior force, and struck her 
colours Thus, before 8 m the morning, three of the enemy’s 
ships had been captured The Royal George passed tlie 
Qvxen Charlotte, as she lay repairing damages, and after 
receiving the fire of the People, a huge thiee decker, bore 
up, and filed a broadside into her By this time, however, 
the fleet had got so close in with the land that Lord Brid^ 
port considered it prudent to discontinue the chase The 
French admiral kept his wind, and anchored within the 
Isle of Groix m safety The Quern GJuvrloUe, Sans Pareil, 
and Irresistible were the only ships which suffered materially 
aloft. The total loss of the fleet was only 31 killed and 
113 wounded, distributed as follows — Irresistible, three 
men killed and 11 woimded, including the captam and 
master , Queen Charlotte, four killed and 32 wounded , 
Sana Pared, eight men and thiee officers killed, and two 
midshipmen wounded , Colossus, five killed and 30 wounded , 
Russel, three killed and 10 wounded , Onon, six killed and 
18 wounded; London, three wound^, and Royal George, 
•even wounded. The French loss was considerable, on 
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board the three ships captured, the Txqtq had 130 men 
killed and wounded, the Alexandre, 200, and the For- 
fmdahle more than 300 

Attempts were made to cast d.sciedit on Lord Bridport^a 
conduct in not following up his victory, and the opinion of 
a French admiial to the effect that he had it in his power 
to destroy every ship in the hostile fleet, was adduced as a 
proof of this negligence , but the character of the com- 
mander in-chief of the Channel fleet stood too high in pro- 
fessional and general esteem to suffer from the censures of 
his detractors, and Parliament showed its sense of his 
meritorious conduct by awarding their thanks to him and 
the other admirals The three captured ships were received 
into the navy, the name of the Forrwvdaible bemg changed to 
Belleisle 

As for the expeditionary force of 2,500 emigres landed 
by Sir J Warren, it having suffered defeat at the hands of 
Hoche — the youthful general of the Republic, who duiing 
his short career displayed military genius of the highest 
order — ^the Biitish officer ro-embarked the remnant that fled 
to the shore 

In order to strike a blow against Holland, the British 
Government despatched a squadron of three 74-gun ships, 
two 64s, and two sloops of 16 guns, to the Cape of Good 
Hope, under the command of Vice-Admiial Sir Geoigh 
Keith Elphinstone, K B , having also on board a small 
military force of 500 men under Major-Geneial Craig The 
expedition arrived at the Cape in August, and took posses- 
sion of Simon’s Town, but the Dutch militia occupied the 
heights behmd, and showed a bold front The admiral 
landed 350 marines and 1 ,000 sailors to co-operate with the 
handful of troops, and, arming the launches of the fleet with 
boat guns, sent them on shore The two 64s, and the sloops 
also stood m as near to the land as the depth of water would 
allow, and so heavy was the fire they kept up, that the 
Dutch force was driven away before the arnval of the 
general Further successful fighting took place, in 
which the sailors had the chief part, and by their conduct 
elicited from General Craig the warmest praise, and an 
opinion that they manoeuvred with the steadiness and pre- 
cision of veteran soldiers. The enemy were, however, 
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superior in numbeis, until a re in foi cement of troops arrived 
fiom India undci General Alured Claike, when the brave 
Dutch Gro\ omor General, Shuyshen, seeing that it was vam 
to protract the struggle, capitulated, with 1,000 regular 
soldiers, the militia having previously dispei'sed With the 
exception of a short interval, the settlement has remained 
in British occupation ever since 

The reduction of Ceylon being resolved upon, Rear- 
Admiral Rainier sailed from Madras in the Suffolk^ 74, with 
the Centv/nony 50, Diomedcy 44, and several tiansports 
carrying a small body of troops, under Col onelJames Stuart. 
The strong town of Trincomalcc, which was piotected by a 
fort mounting 100 guns, surrendered aftci a brief resistance , 
and the other strongholds following the example of this 
important naval station, the eastern side of the island of 
Ceylon fell to the British arms, with the loss of only 16 
killed and 60 wounded, and of the Biomedey which struck 
on a rock and went down In the following month 
Malacca capitulated to a force under command of Captain 
Newcome, of the Orj>heua frigate, and before the end of the 
year, Chinsurah, Cochin, and other Dutch settlements in 
Asia, Buriendered almost without resistance 

We were less successful in the West Indies, for though 
the French were defeated at Dominica, and were only par- 
tially successful at Gienada and St Ymcent, they compelled 
oui troops entirely to abandon Sainte Lucie But on the 
other hand, m actions between single ships, the Biitish 
navy more than maintained its i enown A striking instance 
of this dashing gallantry was the action between the Blanche^ 
commanded by Captain Faulk nor, and the Pique^ fought on 
the 5th January, off Pointe k Pitre, Guadaloupe About 
midnight of the 4th Captain Faulknor, having succeeded m 
inducing the commander of the Pique to accept his challenge, 
and proceed out to sea for a fair fight, was near enough 
to open fire upon his antagonist At 1 am, when within 
musket-shot of the Blanche's starboard quarter, the Pique 
wore to cross her opponent’s bow To defeat this manoeuvre, 
Captam Faulknor bore up, and both frigates became closely 
engaged, ininnmg before the wind The action that ensued 
was one of the roost hardly contested on record The Ba- 
iish frigate earned 32 guns, with an additional arma* 
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ment of six heavy carronades, and the had exactly 

the same number of guns, but they were of heavier calibre, 
while she had the further advantage of a larger crew 

The two frigates continued the action thus running side 
by side, until at 2 30, the Blanche^ having shot ahead, luffed 
across the Pxqu^s bows m order to rake hei, but her mam 
and raizen masts gomg over the side as she came to tho 
wind, the Pique ran foul of her on the starboard quartei, 
and made several attempts to board The enemy were, how- 
ever, repulsed by the gallant Faulknor, who, at the head of 
his men, sword in hand, drove them back with heavy loss, 
while such of his guns as could bear, swept with a heavy 
fire the decks of the French ship At about Sam, Cap- 
tain Faulknor met his death , for as, assisted by his second 
lieutenant, Milne, and some of his men, he was lashing the 
Piques bowsprit to the capstan ot his ship with the mtention 
of boarding m turn, a musket-ball pierced his heart, and he 
died instantly The lashings of the bowspiit having parted, 
the two ships soon separated, but the Blanche^ not having 
any after sail, paid hei head off, and again fell on board the 
Pique The bowsprit of the latter was now lashed to the 
stump of the Blanches mammast, and m this manner tho 
two ships, running before the wind, kept up the desperate 
conflict. The musketry fire on both sides was very heavy, 
particularly that from the Frenchman's tops The Blanche^ ^ 
crew could only bring the two quarter deck six-pounders 
to bear upon the enemy, as the ship had no stern-poi*ts on 
the mam deck After vainly endeavouring to cut ports, the 
two aftermost guns were fired through the stern frame, and 
from the openings thus made, so destructive a fire was 
opened from two 12-pounders, that the Piquets mainmast 
fell over the side, her fore and mizen-mast having already been 
shot away At length, at a quarter-past five, the guns of 
the French frigate bemg silenced, or unable to return a shot, 
some of her crew ran out to the end of her bowsprit and 
called out for quarter 

The Blanche commenced the action with 198 men, and 
lost, besides her captain, one midshipman and six men 
killed, and one mnkhipman and 18 men wounded The 
loss sustamed by the Pique was almost unexampled for its 
■eventy Out of a crew of 275 men, all told, she lost, 
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besides her captain, 75 men killed and 105 wounded Ths 
death of Captain Faulknor maired this brilliant victoiy, for 
he was as promising an officer as the navy possessed, and 
during hi9 short career, he had exhibited courage and profes- 
sional talent of the highest order, Fii*st-Lieutenant Watkins, 
his successor, and Second-Lieutenant Milne, both received 
promotion, and the J^igtce was added to the British navy. 

Scarcely less glorious was the capture of the Gloire^ 36> 
by the Astrceay 32, Captain Lord Henry Paulet, after an 
engagement that lasted 58 minutes On the 24th June, a 
brilliant action was fought off Mmorca, between two British 
frigates, the Didoy 28, Captain To wry, and Lowestofty 32, 
Captain Middleton, and the French fngates, Minervey 40, 
and Artemisey 36 The MinervCy aftei hrmg a broadside, 
put her helm aweather, and squared her yards, with the in- 
tention of sinking the little Dido The shock of the collision 
was so gieat that it threAv the British frigate athwart the 
MimrDda hawse, the bowspnt carrying away her mizenmast. 
When the British colours went overboard, one of the Dido's 
quai ter masters nailed the Union Jack to the stump of the 
mizen-mast, and soon, the Lowestoft ranging up to her assist- 
ance, the Minerve surrendered The Dido lost one officer 
and five men killed, and 15 men wounded, and the French 
frigate is said to have had only 20 men hors de combaty 
though the loss of her bowspnt and mizen-mast rendered 
her ^most unmanageable 

The year 1796 is not remarkable for any great naval 
battle The Dutch settlement at Colombo, m the island of 
Ceylon, was captured by a squadron under command of 
Captain Alan Gardner, with troops under Colonel Stuart^ 
and Amboyna and Banda also surrendered to an expedi- 
tion under Rear-Admiral Sir Peter Rainier Still greater 
was the success achieved by Sir George Elphmstone, tha 
admiral commanding on the Cape of Good Hope station, 
who on the 17th August captured, in Saldan^ Bay, a 
Dutch squadron of nine sail 

A powerful fleet, imder command of Keppel's old antago- 
nist, M Morard de Galles, consisting of 17 ships-oftbo- 
Ime, with 13 fngates and transports, havmg 17,500 troops 
commanded by the famous repubhean general Hoche, having 
with him Humbert and Grouchy, was despatched to Ireland 
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to assist in wresting the country from British rule; but the 
expedition only sailed in December, and then encountered 
such heavy weather that though the greater portion of it 
leached Bantry Bay, before, any attempts could be made to 
disembark the troops the fleet was driven out to sea, and 
ultimately returned to Br-est, without having accomplished 
anything. 

In the Mediterranean, Rear-Admiral Bnieys now had 
command of the Toulon fleet, consisting of 15 sail-of-the- 
line, but he feared to venture out to measure his strength 
With Sir John Jervis, the British commander-in-chief The 
little that was done in the Mediterranean during 1796, was 
efiected by Nelson, m whom Jervis, like his predecessors, 
Hood and Hotham, reposed unlimited confldenoe. On the 
coast of the republic of Genoa he performed good service m 
assisting General Beaulieu, who commanded the combined 
Austrian and Sardinian forces, then feebly attempting to 
oppose the triumphant advance of General Buonaparte, who 
m this year earned all before him m that wonderful Itolian 
campaign, which is, perhaps, the most conspicuous instance of 
his genius for war After the evacuation of Leghorn, Nelson 
took possession of Elba, and the small island of Capreia, 
smee rendered famous as the favourite abode of Garibaldi 

In August, Spam jomed the coalition against us, and as oup 
Government had always resolved in such an eventuality to 
abandon Corsica, the difficult and delicate task was entnistea 
to Nelson, who effected the removal of all the troops and 
stores The day after he sailed, Adnural Langara arrived 
with 26 sail-of-the-line and ten frigates, with which he pro- 
ceeded to Toulon, and effected a junction with Admiral 
Brueys 

Commodore Nelson, having shifted his broad pennant to 
the Min&rv^y 38, Captain Cockbum (the frigate recently 
captured by the was approachmg Carthagena, m 

company with the BJamhe, 32, Captain Preston, when he 
fell m with the Spanish fngates Sahvm and Cetts. Nelson 
attacked the former, and after a severe action, which lasted 
two hours and fifty mmutes, captured his antagonist, which 
he discovered to be commanded by Don Jacopo Stuart^ a 
descendant of that Duke of Berwick, natural son of James 
II , who inflictod on Lord Galway and a British army the 
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defeat of Almanza. With characteristic ma^aniinity, 
Nelson restored to the Spanish captain his sword and liberty. 
The Sabina had her mizen-mast shot away, and lost 10 men 
killed and 45 wounded , the Minerve had one midshipman 
and six men killed, and two officers and 32 wounded The 
Blanche also forced the Ceres to haul her colours down, but 
was unable to take possession, owing to the arrival upon the 
scene of two Spanish frigates , one of these, the Matilda, was 
engaged by Nelson, who havmg put a prize crew of 40 men 
on board the Sabina, cast her off The commodore would 
have captured the Matilda also, but that a three-decker 
and two frigates hove m sight, and compelled him to seek 
safety in flight. The piize-crew of the Sabina made a 
gallant fight, but, on the fall of her only remaining mast, 
struck her colours 

In America we recovered the West India Islands of 
Sainte Lucie, Grenada, and St. Vincent, and i educed the 
Dutch settlements of Deraerara, Essequibo, and Berbice. 
Durmg the year our frigates were no less successful than the 
previous year in their duels with the enemy’s ships In 
March, Sir Sydney Smith, with the Diamond, 38, a 14-gun 
bng, and a lugger, cut out from under some batteries a 16- 
gun corvette, and eight smaller vessels, which lay m the 
port of Herqui, on the northern coast of France, but the 
gallant officer was not so successful in a subsequent affair in 
which he and a midshipman were captured and thrown mto 
the Temple prison in Paris Here Sir Sydney was kept a 
close prisoner for two years, at tunes being threatened 
even with death, but at last he effected his escape, and 
lived to foil, at Acre, the conqueror of Areola The cap- 
ture of the Tamue, 36 (late the British 32-gun frigate 
Thames), by the Santa Margarita, 36, Captain Byam Martin, 
and of the Tribune, 36, by the Unicorn, 32, Captain T 
Williams, were not effected without considerable loss, and 
were hard-fought actions, as were also the engagements be- 
tween the Terpsichore, 32, Captam B Bowen, a most gallant 
officer, and the Spanish frigate, Mahonesa, 34 (which lost 
60 men) , the same British frigate subsequently capturing, 
after a spirited action, the Vestale, 36, which lost her captain^ 
two officers, and 27 men killed and 37 wounded, between 
aSoci Dryad, 36, Captain Lor4 Amebus Beauclerk^ and a ship 
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A the same force, the Proserpine^ which lost 30 killed and 
45 wounded , and between the Glattony 50, Captain H. Trol- 
lope, who had the audacity to engage four French fiigates 
and two corvettes, and beat them off, an achievement for 
which Captam Trollope was kmghted. An action also oo- 
carred in the East Indies on the 9th September, between 
two Bntish seventy-fours and six French frigates, in which 
our loss was one midshipman and 23 men ^lled, and two 
officers and 82 men wounded , the frigates^ which made ofi^ 
losing 42 killed and 104 wounded* 
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CHAPTER Xn. 

1797. 

The loss of the DroiU de V Somme — The Victory gained by Sir John 
Jems orer the Spanish fleet off St Vincent, on the 14th February, 
1797 — ^The Mutmies at Spithead, the Nore, and elsewhere — The 
Bombardment of Cadiz, 3rd to 5th July — Nelson’s brilliant courage 
m a boat action— The attack on Santa Cruz in Teneriffe, 25th July 

The year 1797 is rendered memorable by one of the most 
glorious Yictones ever achieved by our fleets In this year 
the British Navy contended successfully against the com- 
bined sea forces of France, Holland, and Spam , and yet, as 
we detail the history of the events of 1797, we shall find that 
the very seamen whose achievements added so greatly to Eng 
land’s glory were before the close of the year the nieans of 
brmging the country to the very verge of rum Before nar- 
ratmg the stinmg incidents of the two great battles of St 
Vincent, we should, m strict chronological sequence, lefei to 
the disaster which befel a French 74-gun ship, one of the 
squadron despatched m the previous yeai, for the invasion 
of Ireland This was the Drovts de VHomme^ Commodore 
La Crosse, which, after bemg buffeted about in the heavy 
weather that scattered the fleet, arrived off Ushant on the 
9th January, when she sighted the Indefatigable^ 44, Captain 
Sir Edward Pellew, and Amazon^ 36, Captain Reynolds 
The Indefatigable first closed with the 74, and endea- 
voured to shoot ahead and rake her, a manoeuvre which 
the French ship succeeded in frustrating, by luffing up and 
attempting to board. At 6.45 the Amaaon^ having arrived 
up, took part in the action Passing ahead, the fngates 
pl^d themselves one on each bow of the Drmta de VHommey 
raking her with great effect^ which the 74, having already 
lost her fore and mam topmasts^ and bemg unable owing to 
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the seaway to work her lower-deck guns, could only feebly 
return At 10 30 the mizenmast of the French ship went 
over the side, on which the frigates, whose crews fought 
their guns with the water up to their knees on the main 
deck, taking positions on either quarter of their opponent, 
contmued the action until 4 30, when breakers being sighted 
m the lee bow, the Indefatigable wore to the southward 
rhe unfortunate Broite de THormve was unminageable and 
vent ashore, while the Indefcdigahley having succeeded with 
the utmost difficulty, and by display of seamanlike qualities 
of the highest order on the part of her captain, Sir Edward 
Pellew, in weathenng the Penmaiks, was unable to rendei 
her any assistance Out of 1,300 men she lost 100 
killed and 150 wounded m action, and the remainder of 
her crew, except about 200, miserably perished in endea- 
vouring to reach the land The Amazon also went ashore, 
but the crew were landed and made prisoners The loss of 
the two frigates was only 3 killed and 34 wounded 

Sir John Jems sailed from the Tagus in command 
of the Mediterranean fleet on the 18th January, and 
havmg been remforced on the 6th February by Admiral 
Parker with five ships of the Channel fleet, was pioceeding 
under easy sail down the Portuguese coast, when on the 13th 
February, the MinervCy Captam George Cockbum, flying the 
broad pennant of Commodore Nelson, and having on board 
the ex governor of Corsica, Sii Gilbert Elliott, joined the 
fleet with the intelligence that two days before the Minerve 
had been chased by the Spanish fleet At this time Sir 
John Jervis had under hia command the following 
ships 
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Also two 18*gun sloops and a cutter 
The exact sti’ength of the Spanish fleet was not ascer- 
tained, but it was known to exceed 20 sail-of-the line, while 
of Jervis's 15 line of-battle ships, two, the Colossus and Cullo* 
deny had come into collision and sustamed considerable 
damage ; indeed, few officers except the gallant captain of 
the CuUoden would have refrained from going into port to 
repair damages. More than once during the night of the 
13 th, the signal guns of the Spanish fleet were clearly 
audible, and at 2 30 a Poi’tugueso frigate, commanded by a 
Captain Campbell, reported them about five leagues to wind- 
ward Four hours later the following fleet, under the orders 
of Admiral Don Josef de Cordova, hove in sight. 
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* NeLson shifted his flag from the Minerve to the Captainy in order 
that he might fight in the hne of battle 
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It was indeed a formidable enemy that the British fleet 
was advancmg to attack, but there was no hesitation, or 
doubt as to the result, among the hearts of oak that manned 
our ships , they could not be otherwise than confident with 
such captains among them as Nelson, Troubridge, Saumarez, 
To wry, Calder, and Collmgwood 

Much, very much, of the success of the Biitish Navy 
during the Revolutionary War, was due to the vigilance and 
professional ability of Sir John Jervis The officei*3 had 
been trained under hw own eye, and the ciews were in a 
remarkably efficient condition, for the brave old sailor loved 
discipline, order, cleanliness, and, above all, good gunnery 
On this pomt, Nelson says, ‘‘ I have never seen any fleet 
that could compare with those ships that served in the 
Mediterranean In comparison with the officers brought 
up m that school, all others bet i ay a want of resources that 
surprises mo ” Sir John Jervis was the greatest na\al re- 
former of his day, and it should never be forgotten that it 
was under his supervision that were trained the officers and 
men whom Nelson led to victory. On the paramount 
importance of good gunnery, a falling off in which, more 
than anythmg else, led to our disasters in the war with the 
United States m 1812, he would say to his captains, 
^*It IS of the greatest importance that our crews should 
be perfect in the use of their guns , I therefore wish thstt 
every day, whether in harbour or at sea, a general or 
partial exercise should take place on board every ship m 
the squadron ” 

J ems, whose impatience had been extreme lest the enemy 
should escape him, rose at daybreak. He then summoned 
his officers on board the Victory to receive his final instruo* 
tions, when he said to them, “I wish we were at this 
moment well up with the Spaniards A victory is all 
important to England, and we could never be better pre- 
pared to meet the enemy than now ” 

At early dawn, as the strength of the Spanish fleet be- 
came gradually apparent, Captain Calder successively re- 
ported their numbers. Ten sail-of the-lme. Sir John.’* 
« Very well, sir ” 16 sail-of-the*lme. Sir John.” Very well, 

sir ” ** 20 sail-of-the-line. Sir John.” Very well, sir ” 37 

sail-of-the-lme, Sir John : against such aforce is it advisable 
to 1” 
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“ Enough, sir, enough,” broke in the stem old admiral, 
** were there 50 sail-of-the>line, sir, I’d go through them all ” 

Theie breathed the true spirit that has made old England 
invincible on the sea , and so thought Captain Hallowell, a 
passenger on board the Victory y who, forgetting the require- 
ments of naval etiquette, m his delight actually clapped the 
ledoubtable admiral and ngid disciplinarian on the shoulder, 
exclaiming, ‘‘That’s right, Sir John! and, by Heavens, 
we’ll give them a thorough good lickmg ” 

The morning was hazy with a light breeze, but just before 
1 1 the fog clearing away, discovered to the British admiral 
the Spanish fleet in two divisions, the weather one endea- 
vouring to effect a junction with the six ships to leeward 
on the larboard tack Jervis determined, if possible, to cut 
off these six ships, and foi med his line close-hauled on the 
starboard tack The Spanish admiral, finding that if he 
perse veied in his intention of joining his lee division, he 
must attack the British fleet, which was approaching m a 
well-formed and compact line, abandoned the design, and 
wore round on the lai board tack, with the wind one point 
abaft the beam, only two of his 3-deckers and one 74-gun 
ship having joined the lee division 

Half an hour before noon the British fleet hoisted their 
colours, and the signal to engage having been made, the 
Chdlodeny the leadmg ship, commenced the battle by opening 
fire upon the weathei division, as did also the next in suc- 
cession, the Blenheimy receiving in return the fire of the 
Spanish ships A little after noon, the CtdlodeUy having 
passed the rearmost ship, tacked, as did m succession the 
ships following in her wake The Spanish lee division 
having by this time neared the British Ime, opened fire 
upon it, and caused such damage to the Cohamsy that she 
was unable to tack, like her predecessoi-s m the line, and 
had to wear, being thus thrown to leeward of her Ime, 
she was attacked by the leadmg Spanish 3-deckei, and 
would have fared badly had not the Onon backed her mam 
topsail, and come ta her assistance, when she was taken m 
tow by the Mmerva* 

Troubridge led in his usual dashmg and seamanlike style, 
and it IS related of ihe admiral that as he watched the skill 
with which he manoeuvred, he cned, “ Look, look at Trou- 
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bridge! Poes he not manoeuYTe as if all England was 
looking at him ? Would to God all England were present 
to appreciate as I do the gallant captain of the Culhdm r 
At about 12 30, the leading ship of the lee division, sup- 
posed to be the Principe de Aetunas bearing the flag of Vice- 
Admiral Moreno, attempted to cut the British line ahead 
of the Victory y which was nearly the centre ship , Sir John 
Jervis, however, divined his intention, and poured so tre- 
mendous a fire into the Spanish ship that she tacked and 
gave up the attempt The commandei-in-chief's flagship 
then backed her mizen-topsail, and opened a raking fire 
upon the remaining ships of this division, which pioved so 
destructive, that, with the exception of one ship, which suc- 
ceeded m joming the weather division, the entire squadron 
wore round and bore up At a quarter to one the Victory 
tacked, in order to follow up the main body of the Spanish 
fleet, and a few minutes later Admiral de Cordova bore up to 
join the ships to leeward At this moment Commodore 
Nelson, whose ship was in the rear of the Ime, and had not yet 
fired a shot, divmed, with the intuition of genius, the full 
scope of the Spanish admiraFs design, and disregardmg the 
order still fly mg on the flagship, that the ships were to tack in 
succession, suddenly ordered Captam Miller to wear ship . 
this was done, and the Captain, passing between the Diadem 
and Excellent^ the two rearmost ships, threw herself in the 
path of the huge Spanish 4-decker The Scmtusima Trmi- 
dad thus thwarted, agam hauled up on the larboard tack, 
but the Captain overtook, and gallantly engaged her until, 
being relieved by Troubndge m the CvModm^ he pushed on 
into the middle of the enemy m search of a fresh antagonist. 
Soon the Blenheim and othoi ships arrived to take part m 
the battle, and the action became general Two of the 
Spanish ships, the Sam Yaidro^ 74, and the Sahador del 
Mundo, 112, bemg m a disabled state, diopped astern, when 
Collmgwood m the Excellent poured so tremendous a fire 
into them that the San Yeidro surrendered, and the Sahvedor^ 
which he left to bo dealt with by the ships coimng up, also 
goon after struck to the Onon * these two ships were then 
towed out of the action by the Diadem and Lively 

Meantime Collmgwood passed on to the support of Nel- 
son, who^ accordmiK to hiB wont^ had plunged into the 
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thickest of the fight Indeed, the Captain was m great need 
of help, for the ship was httle better than a wreck. “ She 
had lost,** wiote Nelson, her foretopmast , she had not a 
sail, shroud, or rope left her which was not shot away ; and 
she was incapable of further service in the line or in chase.'* 
The Captain was still hotly engaged with the San Nicolas^ 
80, when the Excellent^ passing between the Biitish 74 and 
her opponent, allowed the harassed crew time to replenish 
the shot-lockers, and as she forged slowly ahead to within 
pistol-shot range, gave the enemy the benefit of a full broad- 
side ; then leaving her to be dealt with by the Captain^ Col- 
lingwood made sail ahead m search of a fresh candidate for 
his favours. As for the fiery commodore of the Captain^ bo* 
sides having been the first to attack the SarUiasima Trinidad^ 
ho had, as we have seen, been closely engaged with the San% 
Nicolas , this ship, m luffing up to avoid the Excellent s fire, 
ran foul of the San Josefs which had lost her mizenmast 
m her engagement with the Pnnce George No sooner 
had the Excellent passed, than the Captain recommenced 
firing, but her foretopmast having gone over the side, and 
the ship bemg otherwise in a crippled state, it soon became 
evident that she must drop out of the action. 

But Nelson detenmned to have something to show as a 
trophy of the prowess of his seamen, and accordingly 
resolved to board the San Nicolas^ his nearest opponent. 
Putting the Captain! s helm a-starboard, she ran foul of 
the great 80-gun ship, with her port cathead stiikmg the 
starboard quarter, and her spritsail-yard hooking the mizen 
rigging 

We cannot describe the incidents of the boarding of the 
' Sa/n Nicolas and of the San Josefs which lay with her main 
yard locked m the fore rigging of the former, with a tithe 
of the graphic force with which Nelson depicted the scene 
m the accompanying extract fiom a letter — <‘The soldiers 
of the 69th (doing duty as mannes), with an alacrity which 
will ever do them credit, and Lieutenant Pearson, of the 
same regiment, were almost the foremost on this service. 
The first man who jumped into the enemy's mizen chains was 
Captain Berry, late my first lieutenant (Captain Miller was 
m the very act of going also, but I directed him to remain^ ; 
he was supported from our spntsail-yard, which hooked m 
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the tuizen iigging A soldier tbe 09th Regiment having 
broken the upper quarter-gallery window, I jumped in 
myself, and was followed by others as fast as possible I 
found the cabin-doors fastened, and some Spanish officew 
fired their pistols , but having broken open the doors, the 
soldiers fired, and the Spanish brigadier (commodore with 
a distmgmshmg pennant) fell as he was retreating to the 
quarter-deck I pushed onwaids immediately for the 
quarter-deck, where I found Captain Beriy m possession 
of the poop, and the Spanish ensign haulmg down I 
passed with my people and Lieutenant Pearson along the 
larboard gangway to the forecastle, where I met two or 
three Spanish officers, prisoners to my seamen , they 
deliveied their swords A fire of pistols or muskets open- 
ing from tho admiral's stern gallery of the JSan Josef y I 
directed the soldiers to fire into hci stern , and, calling 
to Captain Miller, ordered him to send more men into the 
San NicolaSy and directed my people to board the first-rate, 
which was done in an instant, Captain Berry assistmg me 
into the main chains. At this moment a Spanish officer 
looked over the quarter-deck rail, and said they surrendered. 
From this most welcome intelligence it was not long before 
I was on the quarter-deck , when the Spanish captaio, with 
a bow, presented me his sword, and said the admiral was 
dying of his wounds I asked him on his honour if th6 
ship was surrendered He declared she was, on which I 
gave him my hand, and desired him to call on his officers 
and ship’s company, and tell them of it, which he did , and 
on the quarter-deck of a Spanish first-rate, extravagant as 
the story may seem, did I receive the swords of the van- 
quished Spaniards, which, as I received, I gave to William 
Foamey, one of my bargemen, who put them, with the 
greatest sang frotdy under his arm. I was surrounded by 
Captam Berry, Lieutenant Pearson (of the 69 th), John 
Sykes, John Thompson, Francis Cook — A gamemnom^ 
— and several other brave men, sailors and soldieis Thus 
fell these two ships ” 

Most of my leadei's, doubtless, are familiar with the 
painting, which has been extensively engraved, of the illus- 
trious Nelson, standing on the quarter-deck of the Sa/n 
Jostf^ surrounded by a small group of his officers and men^ 
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in the act of receiving the sword of the vanquished Spanish 
captain, while honest William Feamej, bedecked with the 
pigtail of the period, stands by with a bundle of officers’ 
swords tucked under his arm Pew more audacious achieve- 
ments are chromcled m history than this, by which an 
80 gun ship was carried by boarding by a handful of men 
out of a 74, who then, without a moment’s hesitation, pro- 
ceeded to board and actually earned a first-rate, havmg 
112 guns, and a suitable complement of men 

Oollingwood, after quittmg the Sem Nicolas^ placed hia 
ship alongside the Santissima Tiwidad^ already engaged by 
the Orwn and Irrestshble The enormous four-deckei must 
also have been captured, as hei fore and mizen masts were 
gone and her guns silenced (mdeed, it was stated that she 
actually did strike to the Onon and hoisted English colours), 
when, fortunately for her, the Spanish lee division coming 
up, as also four other ^ips, she was rescued from her 
perilous position 

At 3 50 p m Sir John Jervis made the signal to bnng- 
to in order to cover the prizes and disabled ships, and to 
form a line m the Victory's wake, and at 5, after some 
desultory firing, the action came to an end. 

Admiral de Cordova, notwithatandmg the severe maulmg 
he had sustamed m the Santissxma Trinidad^ appeared 
desirous of renewing the action Early on the following 
day ho bore down m Ime of battle with his 21 ships, 
but no sooner bad the British admiral made a disposition 
to receive him than he hauled up again On the 16th, 
Jervis anchored with his four prizes m Lagos Bay, The 
ships of the British fleet that sustamed the chief damage 
were the Captain^ and CvModmy and these three 

seventy-fours, together with the Excellent^ had the heaviest 
lists of killed and wounded, thus clearly indicating by whom 
the brunt of the action had been borne 

The total British loss at the battle of St Ymcent, fought 
on Valentme’s day, was only 74 killed and 227 wounded ; 
of these the Captain lost 25 m the first category, and 56 in 
the latter, the CuUodm 10, and 47 respectively, the Blenheim 
12 and 49, and the ExceUmt 11 and 12. Among the 
wounded was Nelson, who received a oontosion in the groin 
from the effects of which he never fully recovered. 
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The enemy suffered severely Of the prizes, the Sdhadof 
had 160 men killed and wounded , the San YsuirOy 03 , the 
San Josef y 140, the San NwolaSy 200 SarvU^ma 
Trinidad also is reported to have sustained a loss of 200 
killed and wounded On the 1st March she was nearly cap- 
tured by the Terpsichore^ 32, which fell m with her off 
Cadiz in a dismasted state, Captain Bowen engaged 

her for some hours 

“ The most striking feature in this highly important vic- 
tory,” says the naval historian, Mr James, “is the boldness 
that prompted the attack Another commander might 
have paused ere, with 15 sail of the Ime, he ran into the 
midst of 27, and then the separated ships would have closed, 
and the enemy’s line been too compact to be attempted 
with any hope of success. But Sir John Jervis, relying 
upon the firmness of his band, and viewing with the eye of 
a practised seaman the loose and disordered state of the foe, 
resolved at once to profit by it , he rushed on and con- 
quered That, as usually asserted, he broke the enem/s 
line, cannot be said, for there was no line to be broken— 
an acknowledgment which the gallant admiral himself was 
more ready to make than any of his commentators , for in 
one of his letters relative to some charge made agamst a 
Spanish reai-admiial engaged m the fleet, Sir John says, ‘ I 
am Ignorant in what part of the Spanish Ime, if it can l>e 
called one, Morales served * Sir John, m fact, chose the 
pioper moment for advancmg he had a leader who knew 
not what it was to flmch or hang back , and he had all 
about him emulous to follow the example set them hf 
Captam Troubridge 

“ On the other hand, the very front put on by the British 
was enough to sink the hearts of the Spaniards , for it u 
one of the characteristics of true valour to daunt by zta 
intrepidity, and to begm to subdue, eie it begins to combat. 
If the Spaniards were m confusion at the commencement, 
they were stdl more so durmg the progress of the action. 
Their ships were so huddled together, that if a shot did not 
strike one it was almost certain to strike another, and 
many of the ships were unable to Are at all without firing, 
which they generally did, into their comrades. All thm 
disorder additionid confidence into the Brittah, and 
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they rattled through the business more as if it were a gamt 
of harmless sport than one in which the hazard thrown was 
for life or death” 

The greatest exultation prevailed at home on receipt of 
the news of the victory Sir John Jervis was rnised to the 
peerage as Baron Jervis of Meaford and Earl St Vincent, 
after the promontoiy off which ho achieved his victory, with 
a pension of <£3,000 a year, Vice-Admiral Thompson and 
Bear- Admiral Parker wero created baronets, and Vice- 
Admiral Hon W Waldegrave, who already ranked above a 
baronet, received a lucrative appointment abroad Nelson 
was offered a baronetcy, but preferred the ribbon of the 
Bath, a distinction more coveted, because more rare m 
those days In his public letter, Sir John Jervis had not 
mentioned any officer with especial praise, because he said 
if all had not been equally piomment, all were equally 
desirous ofbemg foremost m the honourable rivalry of 
battle , but m a private letter to the Admiialty he did 
justice to the heroism of Nelson, and paid the tribute 
of praise to the exertions of some of his captains. He 
had previously, in person, made his acknowledgements 
to Nelson, for his important share in the victory. It is 
related that when the latter presented himself on board the 
^ag ship. Sir John embraced him, and refused to accept the 
sword of the Spanish vice-admiral “Keep it,” he said, 
“ it justly belongs to you who took it fiora your prisoner ” 
Upon Captain Calder directing his attention to Nelson’s 
evolution as a disobedience of orders, the veteran admiral 
sarcastically replied, “ I saw it, and if ever you commit such 
a breach of orders, depend upon it you shall be forgiven *’ 

This officer, who held the post of captain of the fleet, also 
received the distinction of K B , and all the first lieutenants 
were promoted The brave but unfortunate Spanish 
admiral, on the other hand, was degraded by hia Govern- 
ment from his rank in the navy, for hia want of success ; 
his second in command, Count Morales, was cashiered as 
were most of the captains , but Admiral Wmthuyson, more 
fortunate, died of the wounds he had received on board the 
San On the 22nd February, as the French 40-gun 

frigate, Reststancey and 22-gun corvette, were re- 

turning to Brest from Fisgard Bay, on the Welsh coasts 
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irlere they had landed 1,200 men, they were attacked and 
captured by the British 36-gun frigates, San Fiorenzo^ 
Captain Sir Harry B Neale, and Nymphe^ Captain John 
Cooke , not more fortunate were the soldiers of this ill- 
starred expedition, for they were made prisoners by a body 
of local militia under Lord Cawdor, without firing a shot 

On the morning of the 15th April, the country awoke to 
find itself placed in the most emment peril it had yet en- 
countered Lord Bndport, the commander-m-chief of the 
Channel fleet, then lying at Spithead, on that day made 
the signal to weigh anchor, upon which the crews of all the 
ships simultaneously manned the nggmg, and gave three 
cheers It was the preconcerted sign^, and the British fleet 
was m full mutmy This unfortunate condition of afiairs 
was due to the refusal of the Admiralty to redress the griev- 
ances of the sailors, which, as imposed upon a body of men 
who shed their blood freely for the country, and whose 
deeds formed her chief glory, denoted a denial of justice 
hard to be borne A simple statement of them will create a 
feeling of mcredulity as to their existence on the mind of 
any man possessed of a particle of the sense of fair play, 
puttmg aside the question of fair remuneration for work 
done 

The pay of the sailor had not been raised since the time 
that the Duke of York, aftei’wards James IT , was Lord! 
High Admiral ; neither were their pensions increased from 
the amount at which they stood at that date, while those 
to which soldiers became entitled were so increased. 
More extraordinary than all was the rule by which pro- 
visions were served out to them According to this enact* 
ment, the sailor's pound was fixed at 14 ounces, the ordinary 
pound consisting then as now of 16 ounces 1 There were 
numerous minor complaints regardmg leave on shore while 
in harbour, the seventy of the disciplme, and other pomts. 
The seamen petitioned at the end of the previous February, 
but no notice being taken of their prayers for redress, they 
mutinied on the 15 th April. The Government had no option 
but to accede to the just and moderate demands of the men, 
and a full and free pardon was granted to the fleet in 
general, including the nngleaders. But the sailoTS did not 
understand the delays necessary in passing the votes for 
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increased pay and pensions through Parliament, and on th« 
7tii May the red flag was again hoisted Admiral Colpoys, 
one of the officers m command at Portsmouth, lost his 
temper, and one of the lieutenants of the Londoriy exaspera- 
ted at the bearing of a seaman, drew his pistol and shot 
him, upon which the sailors rose m a body and dxsaiTned 
all the officers. On the Government being apprized of the 
state of affairs, they despatched the veteran Lord Howe m 
hot haste down to Portsmouth with full powers to ratify all 
the concessions that had been promised The gallant old 
officer went out to the fleet at Spithead, and, as a preli- 
minaiy to negotiation, insisted upon the men expressing 
their contrition for the breach of discipline of which they 
had been guilty The veteran was beloved and esteemed 
by the men of the fleet, many of whom had served under 
him on the ** glorious 1st June,” and they gladly conformed 
to his demands The rest was all plain sailing , he gave 
them every assurance that their grievances would be re- 
dressed, and even promised that 100 of the most unpopular 
officers who had been guilty of acts of tyranny should be 
removed, upon which the mutineers returned to their duty 
The same week that witnessed these occunences, the fleet 
at the Nore, instigated by a man of the name of Parkei, also 
rose against their officers Tins Paiker was what sail cl’s call 
a “ sea lawyer ” He was preeminently a bad charactc r, and 
having had the advantage of a superior ediicaUou, misused 
St by inciting hia messmates to mutiny Parker had been 
discharged from several ships with disgrace, on account of 
his misconduct, and had only m the month of March this 
year, been sent from Perth as a quota* man* to join the 
SamdwicJit the flagship of Admiral Bucknor, the coramander- 
in-chief at the Nore Parker had plenty of money, with which 
it was supposed he was supplied by the revolutionary societies 
in London, and managed to secure his election of leader of the 
disaflected seamen On the 1 3th May he began the mutiny 
causing the InfieocMe to fire on the FiorenizOy on board 
which a oourt-martial was sitting , and a little later so far 
departed from the moderation of the Spithead malcontenta 

^ Qaota-men were ao called from each district of the county beioi; 
required to furqiah a oertaSn number or quota to the nary, according 
W ihe population, ta ISke manner an waa required for the militia. 
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RB to flog and half drown some of the officers At tho end 
of the month the outbreak assumed the most alarming 
pioportions , 11 ships of the line belonging to North 
Sea fleet, with which Admiral Duncan was about to sail 
from Yarmouth to blockade the Texel, turned back to the 
mouth of the Thames, and joined Parker Notwithstnndmg 
this defection, the gallant admiral proceeded to his destina- 
tion with his own ship, the Venerable, 74, the Adamant, 50, 
Captain Hotham, and the Active cutter, Captain Hamilton, 
and by adopting the device of causmg the Adamant to make 
signals in the offing, induced the enemy to believe he lay off 
the coast in force The greatest alarm now seized upon the 
inhabitants of the capital, as Parker, elated at his success, 
threatened to put to sea with the whole fleet, and even to force 
his way up the Thames towards London The Government 
on their part acted with vigour the buoys were taken up, 
and the forts manned and armed to open fire on the fleet, 
should it advance up the nver But nothing could stay the 
panic, and the Funds fell to an imheard of price 

Paiker treated with insolence the Lords of the Admi- 
ralty sent down to confer with the delegates of tho 
mutineers , and, at length, the Government, driven to 
desperation, took courage of despair, and brought in Bills to 
Parliament (which were passed m two days), authorising tJio 
infliction of the utmost penalties of the law on the muti- 
neers, and all who should give them aid and coiufort 

This seventy had the desired effect Early m June tlie 
fleets at Portsmouth and Plymouth disowned all complicity 
with Parker or his acts, and notwithstandmg that he hanged 
Mr Pitt and Mr Dundas m effigy at the yard-arm of the 
Sandwich, on the 10th of the same month, two of the 
ships, the Leopard and Repvlse, hauled down the red flag 
of mutiny, and retreated into the Thames. Parker flred 
lizpon these ships, but the contagion of their good example 
spread, and ship after ship deserted, until on the 1 4th, the 
crew of the Sandiinch brought her also under the guns of 
the foi-t at Sheemess, and gave up Parker as a prisoner to 
the authonties This notonous nngleader was tried, con- 
victed, and hanged on the 29th, on ^aid the ship that had 
been the scene of his misdeeds One or two other execu- 
tions also took place. The mutiny was not, however, con- 
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fined to the ships m the home stations , some of the crew 
of the Venerable had caught the contagion of disaffection, 
but Duncan nipped the attempt in the bud 

In the Mediterranean fleet, then off Portugal, Lord St, 
Vincent had more trouble, but he acted with great prompti- 
tude Seizing the ringleaders on board the St George^ he 
brought them to instant trial, and the sentence of death 
being pronounced against them, he caused them to he hanged 
at the yard-arm on board that ship on the following mom- 
ing , the sentence was earned out at 8 o’clock on Sunday, 
the 9th July, and the executioners were the messmates of the 
culpnts This example had a wholesome deterrent effect, 
and though once or twice the evil spmt again manifested 
itself, the hangman’s rope applied in each instance checked 
the insubordination of the malcontents A like attempt 
on the Cape of Good Hope station, by the men of the Tver 
tnendoua^ the flagship of Admiral Pnngle, was suppressed by 
a similar display of timely seventy, and the execution of 
the worst of the ringleaders brought matters back to their 
normal condition of discipline and obedience to orders 
Notwithstanding the mutinous spmt that was abroad m 
the fleet at this time, it is singular to note the affection and 
respect m which the seamen held the immortal hero of Tra- 
falgar Nelson, who had been promoted to the rank of rear- 
admiral in March, had shifted hia flag from the Captain to the 
ThesmSy taking with him Captain Miller, and he had not 
been long m her, when one night a paper signed “ Ship’s 
Company,” and couched in the following tei ms, was dropped 
on fhe quarter-deck — “ Success attend Admiral Nelson I 
God bless Captain Miller I We thank them for the officers 
they have placed over us we aie happy and comfortable, 
and will shed every drop of blood in our veins to support 
them, and the name of the Theseus shall be immortalized 
as high as the Captain's ” All through the month of June 
Lord St. Vincent, whose fleet had been raised to 21 sail of 
the line, watched the Spanish fleet at Cadiz, having undel 
Ais immediate command the mam portion of the fleet, 
while bis Rear-Admiral, Sir Horatio Nelson, remamed with 
the inshore squadron close to the port. As, however, Mas* 
saredo, the Spanish admiral, refused to venture out, the rear- 
admiral proposed to bombard the town and fleet where it lay. 
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On the 3rd July, Nelson proceeded to carry out the 
bombardment with the Thunderer bomb-vessel, one gum 
boat, and all the barges and launches of the fleet, armed with 
carronades and fully mannecL The Thumderer threw* hei 
shells with great precision, until, her 13-mch mortar bemg 
injured, she was towed out of the fire On perceiving this, 
the Spanish commodore, Don Miguel Tyrasin, issued out 
with his boats, and a desperate hand-to-hand conflict ensued, 
m which as usual Nelson took a piomment part. He was 
in his barge, manned with only 10 oarsmen, his coxswain 
John Sykes, ** an old Agamemnon,’’ and Captam Fremantle, 
when the Spanish commodore, having a crew of 26 men m 
his boat, singled out the British admiral Steering along- 
side the barge, he tried to carry it by boarding , a conflict, 
the most desperate, accorcUng to Nelson’s account, in which 
he had over been engaged, now ensued Twice did the 
heroic admiral, who fought with all the ardour and success 
of a practised swordsman, escape death by a miracle , on one 
occasion his devoted coxswain actually mterposed his head 
to receive the sabre-cut that must have fallen on his be- 
loved leader * At length, when 18 out of the 26 Spaniards 
had been killed, and all the remamder wounded, the Spanish 
commodore surrendered his sword to his illustrious con- 
queror, In all, two or three barges and 100 prisoners were 
taken, and the rest weie driven back under the walls of 
Cadiz 

A second attack took place on the night of the 6th J uly, 
when, m addition to all the boats, two more bomb- vessels, 
the Terror and Stromhoh, supported the Thunderer, whose 
mortar had been repaired , considerable damage was done 
to the town and fleet, our total loss m both attacks bemg 
only four killed and 40 wounded 

Soon after this, Lord St. Vmcent projected an expedition 
against the town of Santa Cruz, m the island of Tenenfie, 
and although Nelson was alive to the difficulties attendmg 
an attempt on a landlocked town, yet a desire to rival the 
famous feat of Blake, mduced him joyfully to undertake the 
execution of the project. General O’Hara, governor of 

• John Sykea, who was promoted to the rank of gnnnsr, m 

liUy wounded, on the lat May, 1798, by the banting of gon. 
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Gibmltar, declined to allow his soldiers to participate m 
the adair, which he considered desperate, and accordingly 
Nelson undertook it with the following force, which was 
wholly insufficient to attack a town bustling with strong 
fortifications and having a garrison of 8,000 men : — 


Quit. 

j Cullodm 
CZeoloiw 
88 Sea-horse 
86 Emerald 
82 Terpsichore 


( Bear Admiral Sir Horatio Keleon, K.B. 
^ Captain Balph W Miller 
, ,, Thomas Tronbridge 

. „ Samuel Hood 

, „ Thomaa F Fremantle» 

. „ John Waller 

„ Biohard Bovren 


And a cutter and mortax-boat 


On the 20th July, the squadron arrived off the island of 
Tenenffe, one of the Canary group, and on the 24th was 
reinforced by the Leandery 60, Captain Thomas B Thomp- 
son After an unsuccessful attempt on the 22nd to land 
the men, owmg to the strong currents, at 1 1 p m on the 
night of the 24th July, 700 seamen and marines were 
embarked in the boats of the squadron, 180 m the cutter 
FoXf and 76 in a captured boat, to which was added a 
detachment of Royal Artillery The whole force, amounting 
to nearly 1,100 men, under the command of Nelson m 
person, quitted the ships at 1 30 a. m and pulled m for the 
town, the admirars barge, m which were also Captams Fre- 
mantle and Bowen, lead^g the way 

When the fiotdla had reached within half gun-shot of 
the molehead the alarm-bells were rung, and 40 pieces of 
cannon simultaneously opened fire from the town In 
spite of the storm of shot, the boats pushed on , the Fox 
cutter was struck by a shot, and instantly went down, when 
97 men perished with her. Undismayed by this disaster, 
Nelson m his barge reached the shore, and was in the act 
of drawmg his sword, when a piece of grape-shot stmck 
his right arm above the elbow, Mattering the limb , he fell 
back senseless, and was immediately removed to his 
ship by bis stepson and a few men who had remained 
with him* Notwithstanding all opposition, the landing 
was effected by the crews of four or five boats, and the 
molehead was earned by storm by this handful of men. 
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though defended by 400 soldiers and six Si-pounders. 
Having spiked the guns, the order was given to advance, 
but the fire of musketry and grape from the citadel and 
houses was so close and deadly, that after more than hall 
of our men had fallen, among whom were the brave Cap- 
tain Bowen and his first lieutenant, George Thorpe, killed, 
and Captam Fremantle wounded, the remnant held their 
•pound and awaited the advance of their comrades , these, 
under Captains Troubndge, Hood, Miller, and Waller, 
or rather a portion of them, for the heavy surf caused 
some to return, had made good their landing to the south- 
ward of the citadel, and had forced their way as directed 
into the gi eat square Arrived there, Captain Troubndge 
summoned the citadel to surrender, hnt was imable to 
enforce a compliance with his demands, as the scaling- 
ladders had been lost in the surf, and the powder had been 
soaked in the men’s ammunition-pouches durmg the land- 
ing Troubndge now learnt of Nelson’s wound, and of 
the inability of his men to advance beyond the mole , and 
at daybreak, finding every street commanded by Spanish 
aitillery, and a force of 8,000 men ad va-ncing, he proposed to 
the governor that the Bntisli should re-embark. with their 
arms, coupled with a demand that, as his own boats weie 
destroyed, he should be furnished with others As the 
alternative offered by Captain Hood on the part of Captam 
Troubndge and his small band of warriors was an attack on 
the garrison at the pomt of the bayonet, and the destruction 
of the town by fire, the governor yielded, and not only 
sent his mvaders back to their ships, but, with the truly 
chivalrous feeling of a Spanish hidalgo, placed his hospitals 
and markets at the disposal of Nelson, who on his part wrote 
him a warm letter of thanks, and presented him with a cask 
of English beer and a cheese 

The loss we sustamed m this disastrous affair amounted 
to 44 killed, including six officers and the brave and enter- 
pnsmg Captain. Bowen, one of the best officers m the ser- 
vice, 97 drowned and five missing, and 105 wounded, among 
whom, in addition to Nelson, were Captains Fremantle and 
Thompson , thus the total loss was 141 killed and drowned, 
five miasmg, and 105 wounded 

" Of the survivors,” says a writer, “ no one was more 
<J 2 
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Beveroly wounded than Nelson himself His ami wa* 
frightfully shattered, and the loss of blood which the 
wound occasioned might have proved fatal, had it not been 
for the presence of mind of his stepson, Lieutenant Nisbet, 
who was m the boat with him, and who bound up the 
wound with handkerchiefs, and, collecting four or five sea- 
men, launched a boat and conveyed him back to the ship. 
Yet suffermg and weak us Nelson was, he stopped the boat on 
her way, to aid the drowning crew of the FoXy and with 
his remaining hand liirasclf saved many who were still stmg- 
gling m the water, greatly mcreasmg the pam and danger 
of his wound by these exertions On reaching the TJieseug 
his arm was amputated, but he did not allow the loss of 
the limb to interrupt his exertions for a single day In a 
few days he even spoke of himself as quite recovered , but 
the hurry m which the operation had been performed had 
caused some mismanagement m taking up the arteries, 
which subsequently caused him very severe suffermg 
Nelson rejoined Lord St Vincent at Cadiz on the 16th 
August, and shortly afterwards proceeded to England for 
the recovery of his health, but the year expired before he 
was able agam to report himself fit for service.*' 
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CHAPTER XTII. 

1797-1798 

Victory gained at Camperdown by Admiral Dimoan orer the Dutch, 
11th October, 1797 — Fngate Actions daring the Year 1797 — Gallant 
Exploit of Captain Hamilton — The Action between the and 

L*Herculey 21 at April , between the Lton and foar Spanish Frigates, 
15th July, 1798 

The year 1797 is memorable for a victory not less brilliant 
than that gained over the Spaniards at St Vincent by Sir 
John Jervis, though in this instance the vanquished were 
our ancient maxitime foes, the Dutch All thiough the 
summer, Admiral Duncan blockaded the Dutch fleet off the 
Texel , till, at the begmnmg of October, the violence of the 
equinoctial gales and the want of provisions drove him to 
Yarmouth Roads De Winter, the Dutch admiral, took 
instant advantage of his absence, and, on tho 7th October, 
set sail with his whole fleet Two days later the Active^ 
lugger, which Duncan had left with two other vessels to 
watch the enemy, was sighted off Yarmouth Roads, with 
the signal flying that the Dutch had put to sea The mo- 
ment this was seen, Duncan made the signal for a general 
chase, and before the lugger could get alongside, the whole 
fleet had weighed, and was standing towards the Texel, with 
a fair wmd. With Captain Hamilton, the commander of 
the little Active^ for a guide, the British fleet, having been 
joined on the way by a squadron under Captain Trollope, 
which had been chased away by De Winter, sighted the 
Texel at daybreak of the 11th October At 7 am the 
foremost ships reported the enemy m sight beaiing south- 
west, and an hour and a half later the Dutch fleet was seen 
about nme miles from the shoi-e between the villages of 
Egmont and Camperdown. The following was the oonsti- 
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tution of tlie nval fleets at the memorable action of the 1 1th 
October, 1797 — 

Oaiu 


ni 


64 


60 


r 

VenerahU 

Admiral Adam Dnuoan (Blue) 

Captain William George Fairfe 

Mona/rch < 

Yioe- Admiral Biohard Onslow 1 
Captain Edward O'Brien 

Russel 

„ Henry Trollope 

Montagu ... . 

„ John Knight 

Bedford . .. 

„ Sir Thomas Byard. 

Powerful 

,, William Drury 

Tnwmph, 

„ William Essington. 

^Belkqueua . ... 

,, John Inghs 

AgtneouH 

„ John Williamson. 

Lancaster 

„ John Wells 

Ardent . . ... 

„ Biohard B Bnrgesa. 

Veteran 

„ George Gregory 

Director 

M Wilham Bligh 

J^onmouth 

,, James Walker 

( Ists , 

„ Wilham Mitchell 

1 Adamant 

„ Wilham Hotham. 

Two fngatea and an 18 gun brig 


The following is the list of the Dutch fleet, from which it 
will be seen that they had a slight superiority in guns, — about 
80, while our ships had nearly 1,100 more men , altogether 
the nval fleets were amgularly well matched. 


Onoi 


'Vryhevi, flag of Vice Admiral 
De Winter 

Jupiter^ flag of Yioe* Admiral 
Keyntjea 

Brutus, flag of Bear-Admiral 
Bloys 

States Oeneral, flag of Bear- 
^ Admiral Storey. 

AO Cerberus, 

? Admtrol de Vnes, 


Gnns 


68 

64 

58 

56 

50 


Oelykfieul, 

Haerlem 

Leyden 

Hercules 

Wassenaer 

Beschermer, 

Alkrnaar, 

Delft 

Batavter, 


With two large frigates, one of which, the Mars, 44, ear- 
ned heavy guns, and fought m the line of battle; two 
smaller frigates and two corvettes, and four bngs 

The Dutch admiral was desirous above all things to avoid 
an action, as his instructions enjomed him to form a junc- 
tion with the Brest fleet for the purpose of undertaking a 
joint mvasion of Ireland. 
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At 1 1 30, Duncan made the signal to bear up and engage 
Ihe enemy’s fleet, which was formed m line and hove on 
the larboard tack, about four leagues from the land , and a 
few mmutes before noon, the British admiral ordered his 
captains to pass through the hostile line and engage to lee- 
ward Owing to the hazy weather, many ships were unable 
to distmguish the signal, which was shortly afterwards re- 
placed by the most pleasing of all to Briti^ seamen, that 
for close action , the flags indicating this ordei were kept 
flying on the Venerohle's signal halliards until they were 
shot away About half an hour after noon, the Monarchy 
flying the flag of Vice-Admiral Onslow, leading the lee di- 
vision m the most gallant style, passed through the Dutch 
line between the Jupiter and Haerlemy and luffing up, 
brought the former to close action, being at the same time 
engaged to leeward by the Monnihendairiy frigate, and Aia~ 
lanta^ brig The Powerful^ the next astern of the Vice- 
Admiral, engaged the Haerlemy and some other ships of this 
division aiTived up and took part in the action 

Soon after Admiral Onslow had passed through the 
enemy’s line, the commander-m-chief, who was bent on en- 
gagmg De Winter’s flagship, the sixth m the line, having 
been thwarted m this endeavour by the Siates-Generaly was 
compelled to change his course and pass astern of that ship, 
and as he did so, poured so destructive a broadside into^er 
that Admiral Storey bore up and quitted the action. The 
Vemrable now brought the Vryheid to action to leeward, 
the ArderU also engaging her to windward 

The battle that ensued was one of the hardest fought on 
record While the Venerable was engaged with De Winter’s 
flagship, the Brutus and Leyden closed around her, and the 
MarSy fightmg m the hne of battle, raked the 74 with 
terrible effect ** The crew of the Yenerahley^ says Yonge, 
m his valuable History of the British Navy, “ had been 
eager for battle as far back as June, when she was watching 
the Texel almost by herself, and the Dutch were seen with 
their topsails bent as if prepared to come out they had 
offered to advance into the nanow channel which leads out 
of the Texel, through which ships can hardly pass m su;igle 
line, and in that position to stop the way against the whole 
fleet, or at least to fight then vessel till she sank. And ^ow 
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they proved that their proposal was no empty boast ^ more 
than once every flag the Venerable hoisted was shot away, 
and at last one of her men, a native of Sunderland, named 
James Crawfurd, nailed the admiral's colours to the stump 
of the mam topgallant-mast, where duimg the remainder 
of the day, it braved the battle and the breeze unhurt and 
triumphant ” 

Not less gallantly did the crew of the Vr^Jmd sustam 
the Dutch reputation of bull-dog courage Besides the 
rapid and well-directed cannonade of the Venerable, she 
had to sustam the Are of the Ardent on the othei side, 
while the Triumph and Dictator took up their stations across 
her bows, and raked her with deadly effect One after 
another her masts went over the side, but not until every 
man of the quarter-deck guns crews had been swept away, 
and he alone remamed on the upper deck, conspicuous by 
his commandmg personal appearance and towermg height^ 
did the gallant I)e Wmter, a worthy successor of Tromp 
and De Kuyter, with his own hand haul down the colours 
and yield to an adverse fortune, agamst which all his skill 
ftiid gallantry were rendered unavaiLiDg The Dutch 
admiral found m his conquerors, and mdeed m every seaman 
in the British fleet, adversanea who could appreciate such 
devotion. 

Elsewhere the battle raged with great fury Admiral 
Storey had his ship, the Statee-GeneraZ, almost disabled by 
the issue of his attempt to stop the Venerable when Btnvmg 
to break the Dutch line, as already related. Notwith- 
standing the severe handlmg he had met, the gallant 
admiral maintained a vigorous conflict for some time with a 
succession of antagonists, but was at length driven out of 
the line of battle, and compelled to surrender Kegardmg 
the loss sustamed by the Staies-General, Admiral Storey, 
when he became Lord Duncan’s prisoner m 1801, stated 
that it exceeded 300 killed and wounded. 

The Triumph before enga^g the Vryheid brought the 
Waseencier to action, and the Bedford ^vmg cut the line 
astern of the De Vries, rounded to and engaged that 
The Dutch ships, Brutus, Leyden, and Mars, as we have 
seen, dosed round their admiral, and their fire was very 
destniotive to the Venerable and Ardent, The Hercules^ 
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hd^ mg caught fire, bore out of the Ime, and, driftmg to leo- 
ward, passed near Admiral Duncan*8 flagship By great 
exertions her crew succeeded m extmguishing the flames ; 
but havmg thrown overboard all their powder, she was 
forced to surrender 

Though the greater part of both fleets were engaged, 
some of our ships did not arrive in tune to take any 
effective part m the battle , on the other hand, a few of the 
Dutch ships disregarded De Winter's signals fer close and 
general action, so that the contendmg sides weie not ill- 
matched as regards numbers. With the suriender of the 
Dutch admiral, at about 3pm, the action ceased 

The piuzes taken possession of by the victors consisted of 
the Yrylieidy Jupiter j De Vries, Gelykheid, Haerlem, Hercules, 
Wassenaer, and Delft, and the frigates Ambuscade and 
Monmhev^m The Siates-General, after surrendermg, 
gradually dropped astern until she cleared the scene of the 
conflict, when, findmg that no one took possession of her, 
she re-hoisted her colours, and stood m towards the land 
between Camperdown and Egmont, about five miles distant. 
The ships which hod kept aloof, and the Besckermer, which, 
early m the battle, had wore out of the line, also made sail, 
and as a gale was commg on and the water on the coast 
was very shallow, Duncan was unable to detach any shjps 
in pursuit of them Thus six ships of the Ime, the Mars, 
and one of the smaller frigates, reached the Texel m safety. 

The battle had been har^y contested, and though certainly 
one of the most glorious m our annals, and an action that 
reflected undying lustre upon the name of Duncan, it was 
little less honourable to the vanquished. Every one of 
the captured ships was either wholly dismasted or crippled 
to such an extent, that their masts fell before reaching 
England , their hulls also were so nddled that they could 
never be made fit for service again, — indeed, they were scarce 
worth carrying into port, save as honourable mementoes 
of the gallantly and skill of the officers and seamen who had 
gamed them as trophies. Until the glories of the Nile and 
Trafledgar echpsed all previous victories, the decisive cha» 
racter of the battle of Camperdown formed one of its most 
distinctive features. 

As soon as the action ceased, Admiral Duncan made 
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every exertion to secure the prizes before the day closed in. 
The British ships, unlike the captured vessels, had suffered 
aloft, but their hulls also bore evidence of the skill as gunners 
of the Dutch seamen ^ m some of the ships the pumps had 
to be kept constantly going, until the security of oui har- 
bours was gained Chief among the sufferers was the 
Ardent, which had received 98 shots in her hull , the Fencr- 
able, BelhqiLeiuc, Bedjord, and Monarch were also more or less 
riddled. Our loss was almost entirely confined to the fol* 
lowing ships, which had been most hotly engaged . — 

ifoTkwcA, 36 killed and 100 wounded , Powerful, 10 
killed and 78 wounded , MoTumouth, 5 killed and 22 
wounded , Veteran, 4 killed and 21 wounded , Venerable, 
15 killed and 62 wounded , Triumph, 29 killed and 55 
wounded. Ardent, 41 killed and 107 wounded, Bedford, 
30 killed and 41 wounded , Belhqueva:, 25 killed and 78 
wounded , Isis, 2 killed and 21 wounded , Lancaster, 3 
killed and 18 wounded The total loss was, as officially 
stated, 203 killed, mcludmg, of officers, Captain Burgess, 
of the Ardent, 2 lieutenants, 1 master, and 3 midshipmen, 
and 622 wounded, among whom were Captain Essington 
of the Triumph, 20 lieutenants and marine officers, 2 
masters, and 15 midshipmen 

The total loss of the Dutch amounted to 540 killed, in- 
cludmg 2 captains, and 620 wounded, mcludmg the Dutch 
commander-m-chief and both rear-admirals 

The day after the battle of Camperdown, a gale came on, 
and three of the captured ships, the Delft, and Monnikendam, 
and Ambuscade frigates, were lost SteeVs Navy List for 
March, 1803, contams the folio wmg account of the loss of 
the Delft — “ When Lieutenant Charles BuUen,* first lieu- 
tenant of the Monmouth, came on board to take possession 
of the ship, he found her much damaged, havmg lost her 
mizen-mast anr Xiam-yard, and all her masts and nggmg 
being much cut She had lost 2 officers and 41 men kiUed, 
and 1 officer anu 75 men wounded. Lieutenant Bullen 
sent the captam and two officers on board his own ship, and 
requested the first lieutenant, Mr Heilburg, who was not 
wounded, to assist him with the remaimng crew to keep the 
ship from sinking Their united exertionB were suoceesfui 
* Afterwards Bear-Adnund Sir OharUs Bollsa. 
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until the 14th, when the gale rendered the salvation oi 
the Bd/t very dangerous The water m her hold increased 
to 10 feet, and all hope of saving her was soon given up. 
Lieutenant Bullen represented this to Mr Heilburg, and 
stated it to he his intention to abandon the ship with his 
crew, requesting hun also to accompany him in his attempt 
to escape from almost certain death Lieutenant Heilburg, 
however, refused to embrace the offer and to leave his 
wounded countrymen, and his gallant answer so wrought 
upon Lieutenant Bullen that he gave up his previous inten- 
tion, and determmed on making anothei effort to preserve 
the lives of the whole Lieutenant Bullen, having ordered 
his own men to quit the smkmg ship, remained to assist 
the Dutch crews, and the Russd^ having sent her boats to 
their relief, a great many were saved , but before the whole 
could be taken out, the ship went down Lieutenant 
Bullen was compelled, in order to save his life, to jump over- 
board, and was taken up by one of the MonmoiUKs boats ; 
but the brave Heilburg perished, a victim to his courage and 
humanity.’’ 

On the 17th October, the Venerable, having weathered the 
gale, arrived at the Nore with her prizes 

The king, m order to express his sens© of the great ser- 
vice rendered to his country by the gallant Duncan and his 
fleet, came down with the intention of honouring tne 
admiral with a visit on board the flagship, as three years 
before he had visited Lord Howe at Spithead, but the bois- 
terous state of the weather prevented his Majesty from 
venturing out to the Nore in his yacht , however, honours 
were showered without stmt upon the victors The 
admiral was created Baron Duncan of Lundie, and Yis 
coimt Dimcan of Oamperdown, Vice-Admii^ Onslow 
was made a baronet, and Captains Trollope and Fairfax 
knights, while all the first lieutenants were promoted to the 
rank of commander Gold medals were confened on the 
captains, and the thanks of Parliament were voted to the 
officers, seamen, and mannes of the fleet The city of 
London likewise testified the gratitude of the meicantile 
community by presentmg Lord Duncan with a sword valued 
at 200 ^meas, and Su Bichard Onslow one of the value 
of 100 guineas. 
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There were some notable frigate actions duiing the year 
1797. The Andromcbclis^ 32, Captain Mansfield, engaged 
an Algenne of about the same force, and after 40 minutes* 
close action captured her, she having lost 66 men kiUed 
and 60 wounded. On the 29th May, l^fore Nelson's attempt 
on the Canary Islands, the boats of the Mtnerve and Lxvdy^ 
frigates, gallantly boarded and cut cut tho French national 
14-gun bng hlutvw^ lynig in the roads of Santa Cruz, 
Tenenffe The 16-gun brig Pengutriy Captain Pulling, 
while cruising near Ushaiit, engaged two French brigs, one 
carrying 18 guns and the other 14, and after a severe 
action, in the course of which the British crew, while 
working their guns, were often knee-deep in water, com- 
pelled them both to surrender A spirited action also took 
place near the island of St Domingo, between the 18-guix 
brig FelvMfiy Lieutenant White, and the French 12-gun 
privateer Prompeur, which the brave commander fought 
until she paitially blew up, and then foundered. 

Captain Sir Edward Pellew was also successful in captur- 
ing the Ilycsruiy late a British ship , and on the 20th Decem- 
ber, the 36-gun fngato Phoney Captain Barlow, enoountered 
the Nethdty of equal force, and, after a long and desperate 
action, compelled her to strike her flag, with a loss of 20 
killed and 65 wounded. 

But the moat brilliant feat of arms was the cutting out of 
the Hermiom^ 32, lately a British ship, but which her crew 
had carried into the harbour of La Guayra, on the Yene- 
zuelau coast, and suiTeudered to the Spaniards, after murder- 
ing the captain (a brutal tyrant) and all her officers, who 
unhappily shared the fate of their superior 

For two years the Hermions baffled all attempts at cap- 
ture by British cruisers, until at length on the night of the 
24th October, Captain Edward Hamilton, of the Surprise^ 
32, cut her out fiom under the batteries of Puerto Caballo, 
mounting 200 guns. Of the entire number of 106 officers 
and men employed m this desperate enterprise and embarked 
m SIX boats, only one half were enabled to board the Her^ 
mume, the romaimng three boats being engaged with two 
Spanish gunboats, which discovered and attacked them. 
Nevertheless, this handful of men displayed such heroism 
that they earned the ship after a severe hand-to-hand oon- 
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diet, cut the cables, lodsed the sails, and cleared the harbour 
Wonderful to relate, of the SurpnBe^s crew, not one man 
was killed, and of the 1 2 wounded. Captain Hamilton was 
the most severely injured He received one stunning blow 
on the head, by which the butt of one musket was shattered, 
a deep thrust from a pike m one thigh, a heavy sabre-cut m 
the other, and a wound from a grape-shot. The Spanish 
crew of the ffermtone lost no less than 119 killed and 97 
wounded ; from which some estimate may be formed of the 
desperate nature of the conflict. 

Captain Hamilton was rewarded by the order of the 
Bath, and never was the nbbon more worthily conferred 
A p€untmg of this almost unrivalled feat of arms now hangs 
in the Pamted Gallery at Greenwich Hospital Even the 
mighty Napoleon, then First Consul of Fiance, was so struck 
with the exploit, that when the Jamaica packot, in which 
Captam Hamilton was returning to Europe for the restora- 
tion of his health, was captured by a privateer, and the gal- 
lant officer was conveyed to Pans, Buonaparte treated him 
with marked distmction, and allowed him to regain his 
liberty by an exchange 

The year 1798 opened with many single actions, 
which generally resulted in the capture of the enemy's 
ship, and that though almost m eveiy instance she ^aa 
Bupenor in size, weight of metal, or complement of men 
Most conspicuous among the unsuccessful actions was the 
distinguished gallantry with which a small Bntish tender, 
carrying six 4-pounders and 40 men, resisted for more 
than 40 minutes the attempts to board of two Spanish 
privateers, one of 12 guns and 109 men, and the other a 
schooner of six guns and 68 men. The little George did 
not surrender until she had lost eight killed and 17 
wounded out of her small crew. 

On the 21 at April, the Bntish 74, J/ors, commanded 
^ Captain Alexander Hood, nephew of Lords Bndport and 
Hood, being m company with the EamiUieSf 74, and Jason 
frigate, chased and having out-sailed, brought to action 
before her consorts came up, the French 74, L'Herctde^ 
Captain L'Hentier, who had commanded the America m 
the battle of let June, The HercuU being unable to enter 
Brest owing to the strong current^ anchored and fbrled 
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sails, upon which, about 9pm, after exchanging bioadsidea 
with the Fienchman, Captain Hood also decided upon 
bnnging to The Mc/rSy therefore, having shot ahead, 
dropped her best bower anchor across the Hercules fore- 
foot, but before it could bring her up, her small bower 
hooking the anchor on the starboard bow of the enemy, 
the two ships ranged alongside each other A most 
desperate conflict ensued, and so closely locked were the 
ships m their deadly embrace that neither was able to run 
out the lower-deck guns, which were fired from on board, 
«o that the ships* sides were much burnt and quite blackened 
Twice the crew of the Hercfule attempted to board, but were 
each time driven back with great slaughter The gallant 
Hood was mortally wounded by a musket-ball about a 
quarter of an hour after the commencement of the action, 
but he lived just long enough to hear the cheers of his 
victorious seamen, and to learn that he had not m vam 
died for his country , at 10 30 tho Hercules being very much 
shattered, surrendered, when it was found that she had 
experienced a loss of 250 men killed and wounded The 
casualties of the Mara were also very heavy In addition 
to the captain, a captam of marmes, one midshipman, 
and 28 men were killed and missing, and two lieutenants, 
one midshipman, and 57 men were wounded The Hercule 
was earned into Plymouth and added to the navy under 
the same name , and Lieutenant Butterfield, first of the 
Marsy was promoted to the rank of commander. 

Spirited and successful actions were also fought by the 
SwJioraey 38, Captain Foote, which captured tiie French 
frigate SenMey 36, whose loss was 55 killed and wounded , 
by the frigates Jaaon and Pt^, assisted at the close of the 
action by tlie Mermaid fhgate, which captured the French 
40-gun fhgate SeinSy the latter, out of her crew of 610 sailors 
and soldiers, losing no less than 170 killed and 100 
wounded , and by the BnUiarUy 28, Captam Blackwood, 
which engaged and managed to escape &om two French 
frigates of superior force. 

Very gloiious to British arms was an action fought on 
the 15th July, between the Liony 64, Captam Manley 
Dixon, and a Spanish squadron of four 34-gun fr^tes. 
Having passed along the Spanish Im^ Captain Dixon 
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wore and endeavoured to close one of the fngates, the 
Santa Borotea^ which, having lost her fore-topmast, was 
rather to leeward of her companions The Spanish com- 
modore with his three remaining ships passed to windward 
of the Lion within musket-shot, each frigate bestowing m 
succession a broadside, which, though returned by Captain 
Dixon, did not deter him from the pursuit of the Somta 
Borotea, Agam the Spanish ships, having tacked, renewed 
the attempt to succour their comrades, but the Lion, havmg 
succeeded in getting alongside the Spaniard, engaged her 
yard-arm to yard-arm until she struck, having^ lost 20 killed 
and 32 wounded. The prize was added to oui navy as a 
36-gun frigate. 

But these soul-inspinng examples of the marvellous 
courage, the skilful seamanship, and unequalled gunneiy of 
Bnti^ seamen, *<pale their ineffectual fires” before the 
glories of the Nile, that perhaps most brilliant, from a pro- 
fessional point of view, of the naval victories that this or 
any country has gamed. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

1798. 

The Battle of the Nile, let Aegiiet. 

During the winter of 1797, Lord St Vincent, who still 
commanded the Mediterranean fleet, had remained in tho 
Ta^us, keeping a small look out squadron off Cadiz On 
the 29th April in the following year, Nelson having re- 
covered from hifl wound, joined the fleet m the Yanguardy 
74, commanded by his old first lieutenant and friend, Cap- 
tain Berry. It was known that the French were equipping 
a powerful fleet at Toulon, and Lord St Vincent, desirous 
of gainmg information regarding their state of preparedness, 
and above all wishful to prevent their forming a junction 
with the Spanish force known to be lying at Carthagena, 
seleoted Nelson to command a squadron, consisting of the 
Orum, 74, Captain Sir James Saumarez, the Alexcmder^ 74, 
Captain A. J. Ball , the 32-gun frigates Emerald and Terp- 
ncAortf , and the Bonm CUoymne sloop So incensed were 
the two admirals of Lord St Vincent's fleet, Sir W, Parker 
and Sir John Orde, both Nelson's seniors, at his selection 
for this duty, that they addressed a formal remonstrance to 
Lord Spencer, the first Lord of the Admiralty, and Sir 
John Orde even forgot himself so far as to send the com- 
mander-m -chief a challenge, which his lordship of course 
disregarded. 

Nelson sailed from Qibraliar on the 9th May, and on his 
arrival off Toulon on the 17th, learnt that there were 19 
sail of the line in the harbour, 15 of which were ready for 
sea, and that General Buonaparte was m the town hasten- 
ing the embarkation of an army, whose destination, however, 
was unknown. Nelson sent the Bormi OUoyenm back to 
the fleet off Cadis with this intelligence and but three days 
after his arrival off Toulon, his ship, the Varnguard^ was 
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nearly lost m a heavy gale She earned away her foiemast 
and mam and mizen-masts, and would have been driven on 
the hostile coast of Corsica, but for the display of a com- 
bination of seamanship and courage such as our naval 
records afford so many strikmg instances , at length she 
was taken m tow by the Aleocander, and found a safe 
anchorage in the harbour of the little island of San Pietro 
In four days the Vangtiard was agam at sea under jury 
ng, and, on the 5th June, Nelson was jomed by the Mutins 
bng, Captam Hardy, who reported the approach of a power- 
ful squadron, which joined him two days afterwards 

Lord St Vincent had been remforced off Cadiz on the 19 th 
May by eight sail of the Ime, under Sir Roger Curtis, who also 
brought despatches from Lord Spencer, written on the very 
day Kelson quitted the commander-m-chief, desirmg him on 
receipt of that remforcement to detail a squadron of not less 
than 12 Ime-of-battle ships with some frigates, to the Mediteiv 
ranean , and in a private letter, the First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty suggested Nelson as the most suitable officer to command 
the squadron. Lord St Vmcent had been equally desirous of 
strengthenmg Nelson, and the moment that Curtis appeared 
insight, he despatched 10 sail of the line under the orders of 
Nelson, who, on finding himself for the first time in his life 
with a suitable force, and unrestricted responsibility Ao 
employ it as he deemed best, pixmounced himself a match 
for any French fleet afloat Ilie following were the ships 
now under his orders — 

Bear Admiral Sir Horatio Nelson, E.B. (Blue), 
Captam Edward Berry 

„ Sir Jamee Saamarei. 

„ Thomae Troubndgo. 

„ Henry Darby 
„ Thomae Lome 
„ John Peyton 
„ Alexander John BalL 
„ Samuel Hood. 

M Davidge Gtonld 
Thomas Foley. 

I, George B Westoott 
„ Benjamm Hallowell. 

„ Balph WiUett Miller. 

„ Thomas Boulden Thompson. 
CoBunander Thomas Mastorman Hardy 
B 


Gbui 

'Vangua/rd .... 

Onon . . 
Culloden 
BeUerophon ... 
Minotaur 
y . Defence 

Alexa/nder , 
Zealous . 

Audoctous 

Qoliath . •, 

MajosUc •, 
Svnftsure 

Theseus 

50 Leander 
16 Vutme 
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. What glonous memories are not conjuied up hy the 
names of these ships, and of their noble commanders I 
Surely the world will not soon again see such a galaxy ol 
renowned naval captains as those who gave a willing 
obedience to the hero who alone was worthy to command 
them, or capable indeed of leadmg them to such a victory 
as was achieved by their valour 

On the 19 th May, the French fleet, under Admiral 
Brueys, quitted Toulon, m company with about 300 trans- 
ports, carrying 20,000 men, commanded by General Buona- 
parte, who was lumself a passenger on board L^Onentj 
120, the flagship of Brueys. Escapmg the gale of the follow- 
ing day, which so nearly caused the loss of the Vcmgriardy 
the fleet, on the 9th June, reached Malta, which was 
pusiUanimously surrendered by the knights of St John, to 
whom it belonged On the 19th, Brueys proceeded on his 
way, and on the 22nd J une, the two fleets actually crossed 
each other’s track without either becoming aware of the 
fact , on the Ist July the FVench fleet anchored off Alex- 
fuidna, and Buonaparte and hia army were disembarked. 
As, however, the heaviest ship could not enter the harbour, 
Brueys, after a careful survey of the coast, decided on 
anchoring in Aboukir Bay 

Owing to a want of frigates, who act as the eyes of a 
fleet, Nelson was unable, aftei^ arrival of the squadron 
sent to strengthen him, to obtain accurate information of 
the whereabouts of the enemy He steered for Corsica on 
the 12th June, and after callmg at various places, reached 
the Bay of Naples on the 17th , from thence he pro- 
ceeded to Messma, where he learnt that Buonaparte and 
Brueys had captured Malta and Goza. On the 21st June, 
Nelson set sail for Alexandria, rightly conjecturing that the 
conquest of Egypt was the object Buonaparte had in view. 
On the night of the following day, the weather was foggy, 
and, as we have said, the two fleets were close together, 
though both commanders were unaware of the fact 
One cannot avoid dwelling upon the thought, how vastly 
the whole future current of the world’s history would have 
6eeu changed had Nelson then destroyed or captured, as he 
subsequently did, the French fleet, with the future con- 
queror of Austerlits and vanquished of Waterloo on board* 
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Admiral Bruejs steered for Oandia, while Nelson stood 
along the African coast, and reached Alexandria two days 
before the French. Disappointed at finding the harbour 
empty, Nelson on the day after his amval, the 29th, 
steered away to the north-east, while the enemy he was m 
search of arrived in sight of Ibaros tower on the evening 
of the same that the British had disappeared On the 4th 
July, Nelson made for the coast of Natoli, continuing to 
beat to windward till the 18th, and, on the following day, 
entered the port of Syracuse for water. 

Gnevously disappointed as the admiral was, he did not 
allow the time thus passed to be wasted. The men of bis 
fleet were constantly exercised at the great guns, and thus 
attained a rare degree of perfection in the art of gunneiy ; 
evening after evening, says Sir Edward Berry m his “ Narra- 
tive of the Battle of the Nile,'’ he assembled his captains on 
board the Vwnguardy and explained to them the different 
plans he had formed for attacking the enemy, varying with 
the difierent positions m which it was conceivable he 
might encounter them : nothing was left to chance, nothing 
was omitted. 

Such a proficient m the art of naval warfare did 
more than deserve success, — he commanded it, A pleasing 
phase of the great sailor’s character is given by a writer, wMo 
says . — <‘He took even more care of his youngest officers, look- 
ing on himself m an especial degree as their instructor and 
guardian, while afloat under his command. One or two of 
his imdshipinen always breakfasted with him, and while 
entei*tainmg them at his own table, ha put off the great 
commander, and entered into all their boyish jokes, and m 
manner and feeling seemed as gay-hearted and youthful as 
any of his party ” No less anxious was he to promote the 
amusement of the men, and after their professioi^ efficiency 
as skilful seam^ and unerring gunners had been attained, 
he fostered such healthful exercise as single-stick play, 
dancing, and other amusements. 

During the whole of Ihis cruise, Nelson could gam no isf* 
formation concerning the enemy, and complaint bitterly 
of the want of frigates, which he said, were he to die, would 
be found stamped upon his heart. But his resolution and 
confidence never failed him, and he assured Lord St, V uunnt 

R 2 
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that were the enemy ** above water, he would find them out 
and bring them to battle.” 

Leaving Syracuse on the 25th July, Nelson bent his 
course for the Morea, and the Cvllodm having been detached 
to Coron, Captain Troubndge rejoined him on the foUowing 
day, with the intelligence that nearly four weeks before, 
the French fleet had been seen beyond Oandia steering to- 
wards the south-east Once more Nelson sailed for Alex- 
andria, and, on arriving m sight of that town on the mormng 
of the 1st August, to the inexpressible joy of the gallant 
admiral and every British seaman, the French tricolour 
was plainly discerned waving on the walls of the city The 
fleet stood along the shore, and at 1 p m the Zealoua made 
the signal for 17 ships, and that 13 were of the Ima 
Since he had left the Morea, Nelson’s anxiety had been so 
great that he had scarcely quitted the deck of the Vamr 
guwrdy but he now hoisted the signal to prepare for battle, 
and ordered his dinner 

Aboukir Bay, in which Admiral Brueys had taken up 
his station, is about 20 miles beyond Alexandria, with its 
eastern extremity touchmg the western mouth of the Nile, 
where it falls into the sea at Rosetta. The roadstead, which 
extends m a deep curve, is traversed about three miles from 
the shore by a long sand-bank, on which there is only 24 feet 
of water, which therefore is insufficient to float large ships 
of war About two miles from Aboukii Castle on the 
mainland, is a small island (then called Aboukir Island, but 
since named after Nelson), also surrounded by shoals, which 
extend from it nearly a mile seawards. A battery was 
erected on this island, and some bomb-vessels and gunboats 
were also placed to annoy an enemy entermg the bay. 

The headmost of the French ships, which were moored 
in single line, was distant about two miles from Aboukir 
Island, with a distance of rather more than two ships* 
length^ or about 160 yards, between each. The edge of 
the sho^ in shore was concave, while the French line waa 
convex, the centre, which was occupied by the admiral’s 
flagship, being consequently further distant from the shore 
than the extremities, Ea^ ship was moored and provided 
with a stream cable to enable her to ** spring her ” broadside^ 
or bring it to bear on the enemy. 
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With the intuition of genius, the thought struck Kelson 
that, as the French men-of-war were moored at two ships* 
lengths from each other, where there was room for a French 
ship to swing there was room for one of ours to anchor , 
he therefore determined to adopt a suggestion, attributed to 
Captam Foley of the Goliath^ to pass, if practicable, between 
the French and the shore, and engage ihe enemy on their 
landward broadsides 

The following is a list of French ships in the order m 
which they appeared as they were moor^ m Ime ahead, on 
the event^l 1st August, 1798. 

Guns 

^Guemer 
ConquiromU 
74 Sjpartxate 
Aquilon 

\Pevuple SouveroM^ 

80 FrwakUn 

120 Orient,* flag of Admiral Braeys, and hariiig on board 
Bear- Admiral Ganteaome and Commodore Casa Bianoa. 

80 Toimant 
tjM C Heur$u0 
( Merewre* 

80 Gutllaume Tall, flag of Bear-Admiial ViHenenTOt 
» i C G4n^euw, 
i TmolSon 

Frigates i Dtons and 40 gons , Artimue and 84rieu$$if 80 

gnns Two bnge, 8 bomb-vesBels, and several gnnboats 

At 3 o’clock in the afternoon, Kelson made the signal to 
anchor, followed an hour later by one to anchor by the 
stem, for which preparation had already been made by each 
ship passing a cable out of one of her gunroom ports, and 
bending it to an anchor. The next signal was to attack the 
enemy’s centre, and at 5 30, the ships were directed to form 
in line ahead and astern of the admiral, Captam Hood in 
the Zealous bemg ordered to lead The following was the 
order in which the fleet now advanced — ZealotiSy Oohaih^ 
Or%ony AvdacUmSt Theseus^ Vcmgua/rdy Minota/u/r, Defence^ 
BsUerophoriy McyeshCf Lea/nder ; the CvUoden some dis- 
tance to the northwaid, and the Alexomdria and SusjflswrSf 
a still greater distance to the westward, but coming up 

* The VOnmU was formerly known as the Sans CidotU, but was 
rs-named in honoor of this ezp^tion. 
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under a press of sail. Captain Hood had no chart to guide 
him, but bj keeping the Icitd constantly and carefully goujg, 
he conducted the ships towards the enemy , rounding tlie 
shoal off Aboukxr Island, as closely as the depth of water 
permitted, he bore away with a favourable breeze from the 
north>iioith->west on his starboard beam 

At 6, the British ships hoisted their colours, displaying 
also union-jacks m various parts of the nggmg , 20 minutes 
later the enemy hoisted the tricolour, the and Con- 

gu^rU at the same tune opening their fire on the Goliath^ 
which now headed the line, and ZealouSy which ships were 
some distance in advance of the remainder of the fleet, while 
sliells were also thrown at them from the island and bomb 
vessels. 

Our ships now engaged the enemy in the following order, 
each captain selecting an antagonist, Nelson himself taking 
up a position in the centre of the Ime as it boie down on 
the enemy The GolieUhj crossing the head of the French 
line, raked the Ouemery and then steered for the larboard 
or inner bow of that ship , but, having run out too gieat 
a scope of cable, the anchor did not brmg her up along- 
side the GuerruTy and she reached the larboard quai-ter of 
the Gonqueranty with which ship she became hotly engaged, 
occasion^ly also receiving the fire of the Senemey 36-gun 
fHgate, stationed still closer to the shore than the line-of- 
battle ships. 

Captain Hood, in the Ztotous^ dropped his anchor in five 
fathoms of water on the larboard bow, and inside of the 
Guem&r. The sun was just sinking below the horizon in 
all the glory and colour of an Eastern sunset, as the British 
74 shot away the foremast of the Guerriery an auspicious 
commencement of the memorable action, which was greeted 
with loud cheers from the whole British fleet. 

The AudacMUSy says Allen, to whose account ofihebattls 
we are greatly indebted, steered for the stem of the OuemeTy 
but brought up head to wind, within fifty yards of the 
CcnquHra^B Inboard bow, wWh ship she continued to 
eWHSe- 

The Theseus, foUowu^^ the track of the ZeaJtom and 
passed between ^ose ships and their opponents, 
andanehored by the stem about ^three h^mdred yards on 
the insure side of the Sfo/riMls, 
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The Onon, having passed under the stem of the Z^ova^ 
was mnning down to take up her station, when the 
frigate had the temerity to open fire upon her Taking & 
wider sweep, Sir James Saumarez ran down the frigate, dis 
mclsting her and driving her on to a shoal, when she filled 
vith water and became a wreck The Orwn then brought up 
head to wind, a little abaft the beam of the FewpU Souverain 

Now came Nelson m the Vangua/rd Instead of follow- 
ing the last ship and brmgmg-to inside the French Ime, 
he edged away for the enemy’s centre , leading his remam- 
ing ships outside the hostile line, he thus plac^ the enemy 
between two fires, and insured the destruction that so swiftly 
overtook them The Vangua/rd^ having m passmg down 
Bustamed a heavy raking fire from the starboard broadsides 
of the enemy’s van, at 6 40 brought up about eighty 
yards on the outside beam of the B'partxaie., already engaged 
with the ThesevA 

The Minotav/r anchored abreast of the Aqa/don^ and 
twenty minutes later, the Defence also brought up alongside 
the Penple Souveraxriy engaged on the inner side by the 
Orton A little after seven, the BeUeropJion gallantly took 
up her station alongside the three-decker DOneidy flying 
the flag of the French commander-m-chief She was closely 
followed by the MajestiCy which also brought up by the 
stem within musket-shot of the T<ynnomt, ^ 

The next ship, the Crdloden^ to the indescribable gnef 
of her commander, Captain Tmubndge, and her crew, was 
unable to get into action at all, owing to her having 
grounded upon a reef oflT the island of Aboukir, where she 
remained until two in the followmg morning, notwithstand- 
ing evexy exertion of her gallant officers and men to get her 
ofl* 

The Swifimte did not get into action till eight o’clock, 
by which time the BeUerophony overpowered by her huge 
antagonist, had been dismasted. After losing one-third of 
his men, Captain Darby was forced to retire In doing k>, 
the BeUerophon nearly came to signal gnef When it began 
to get dark. Nelson had signaU^ the fleet to hoist four 
bghts horizontally m order &at they might be distinguished 
from the French ; but the BeUerophony having lost all^ her 
masts, was of course in noeoadiUon to obey the order. Tlffig 
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it liappened that on coming into action, the Swiftsure almost 
ran aboard her, and the crew of the latter, not seeing the 
four lights, were ]ust about to pour a broadside into her, 
when Captain Hallowell checked them till ho could hail 
her , the answering hail stayed the iron ram of shot, and 
the BeU^ropIi/on was spared the awful fate which so nearly 
overtook her The Svyifimre now clewed up her sails, and 
dropping her stem anchor, took up her station about a hun< 
dred yards on the starboard bow of the Oneni^ not far from 
the berth just vacated by the BeUeropkon 

The frigate Leounder had been detamed by endeavouring 
to assist the CvHoden^ but she now arrived on the scene of 
strife, and her gallant captain, haiing previously obtamed 
permission of Nelson to take a place m the Ime of battle, 
anchored athwart the hawse of the Framkhn^ a position m 
which he was enabled to do great execution not only to 
his immediate antagomst, but also to the ship astern of 
the Franklin, 

The last ship to arrive, the Alexandra^ brought up scon 
after eight, on the larboard, or inshore quarter of the 
OnenJt 

Thus the whole of the British fleet, with the exception of 
the CnUodeUy was engaged, while the French ships, Heurtfox^ 
Mercurey Timoleony Guillaume TeUy and Ghi^eux, were 
unable to take part m the action, which was an exempli- 
fication of the great Napoleonic theory, put in practice by 
the “ Napoleon of the sea,*’ of attacking and overwhelming 
the enemy in detail We will now proceed to narrate the 
incidents of the battle. 

The GuerrieTy having been raked by three ships m suo- 
eession, and closely engaged by the ZeodouSy lost her three 
masts, and, her guns being silenced, was compelled to 8ur« 
render at nine o’clock, il^sides losing all her masts, her 
bowspnt and figure-head were diot away, her hull was 
shattered, and 400 of her ship’s company were killed and 
wounded ; on the other han^ the ZeadouSy owing to the 
a/dmirable position she had taken up, only had seven men 
wounded. 

The C(mgyhwUy the first ship to strike, after receiv- 
ing the fire of passing ships, was engaged by the Goliaih 
end AudckGWM^ and quickly reduced to a wreck ; she lost 
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her fore and muzen-masts, and Laving her mainmast m a 
tottering state, and a vast number of her crew killed and 
wounded (among the former being her captain), was com- 
pelled to surrender m about twelve minutes The gunnery 
that reduced a ship of the line to so desperate a condition 
in so short a time must have been rapid and effective, to a 
degree almost incredible. In the conflict her opponents 
suffered not inconsiderably ^ the Gohath lost 21 killed and 
40 wounded, the Avdacious one killed and 35 wounded 
The Spa/rtiate was exposed to the Are of the Theseus on 
one side, and the Va/rvgua/rd on the other, and was gallantly 
fought until, her masts having fallen, she surrendered, at 
about 9 pm. The British flagship had taken up a position 
which exposed her to a raking fire from the Aqwdon^ as 
well as to the broadsides of the Spa/riiate^ and experienced 
the heavy loss of 30 killed and 76 wounded Among the 
latter was the hero whose death would have spared the foe 
the crushing humiliation of Trafalgar 

The battle had lasted about two hours, and Nelson was 
on hia quarter-deck scanning a rough sketch of the Bay 
of Aboukir, which had been found m a prize recently 
taken by tiie Swifivwte^ when a piece of langndge shot 
struck him on the forehead, inflicting a deep wound, and 
injuring the bone As the tom flesh fell over hia remam^g 
^ye, the sudden darkness and intense pam of the wound m- 
duced the belief that the mjuiy was mortal , and as he fell 
into the arms of Captain Berry, who happened to be stand- 
ing by, he exclaimed, ** I am ^lled 1 Bemember me to my 
wife • He was carried down into the cockpit, and the 
Burgeon at once left the wounded man whom he had under 
his hand at the time of the arrival of the illustnoua patient. 
But even in this moment of mortal peril (as ho thought), the 
admiral, with that unselfish nobleness which endeared hiir 
to his men, signed the surgeon away, exclaiming, “ No, I will 
take my turn with my brave fellows.” When his turn came, 
a brief examination of the wound satisfied the surgeon that^ 
however painful, it was not dangerous. Thereupon Nelson 
had his head bound up, and proceeded at once on deck. 

Meantime the SparticUe struck to the Vcmgua/rdf and 
In less than half an hour the Aqmlon^ which, though engaged 
with the Mvmtawr on the starboard, and for some time 
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hy the Theseus on the larboard side, maintamed a lire upon 
the flagship, surrendered to the former 74, though not until 
she h^ been dismasted, and had lost her captain, M. 
Ih^venard, killed 

The Pewple Souverain was engaged with the D^ence^ 
and was also exposed to the raking broadsides of the Onon^ 
which had anchored on the French ship’s larboard quarter. 
At length, having lost her fore and mainmasts, and her 
cable having been cut by a shot, she dropped out ot the 
line, but anchored again about 400 yards from the OrterU 
She experienced severe losses m killed and wounded, among 
the former being the captain, M Raccord. 

The FraMiThy which had sustamed the raking fire of the 
Leandery was engaged by the Defence after the Peuple 
Souveraxn had quitted the line 

The scene must have been superlatively grand, as each 
flash of the 2,000 guns, so incessantly worked, illumined the 
darkness of night , but the tongues of flame darting out ot 
the muzzles of so many cannon offered a feeble and uncer- 
tain light in comparison with the brilliant glare that waa 
Boon to make all clear as noonday 

We have in these pages detailed more than one instance 
of a ship blowing up in battle , it must be a sufficiently 
awful spectacle m the sunlight, but how grand durmg the 
dark hours of night • This catastrophe now befel the OnerAy 
a name arousing painful associations such as are Imked with 
many noble ships in our service, which have sustained a 
like calamity in battle Within the first hour of the 
action, Admiral Brueys - received two wounds, and at 8 
o’clock, as he was descendmg from the poop to the quarter- 
deck, a round shot neaily cut him m two Though suffei- 
ing from the agony of this mortal wound, the gallant admiral 
refused to be earned below, and with his last breath desired 
to be suffered to die on the deck Here he lingered a 
quarter of an hour, and his heroic spmt passed away, not 
long before death m another form would have seized him 
had he lived Commodore Casa Bianca was badly wounded, 
just as the admiral breathed his last, and met ihe fate that 
awaited the greater part of the crew At d o'clock the three- 
decker was peroeiv^ to he on fire in the mizen-dudns, and 
the flames were soon observed to spread with great rapidity. 
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Iho fii*o 18 said to have been caused hy the wadding of the 
guns of the British ships setting fire to some empty oil- 
cans and paint-buckets, which had been left on the poop by 
the men who had been painting the ship's side on the 
morning of the action The general supposition m the British 
fleet was, that the catastrophe owed its origin to the ignition 
of some of the unextinguishable combustible materials 
employed by the French, some of which were thrown on 
board several ships, and were also found in the prizes What- 
ever the cause, the flames spread with great rapidity, and 
ascending the ngging, quickly enveloped the ship The 
fiery mass illummed the sky, presentmg a spectacle of 
indescribable grandeur, and lighting up every object as in 
broad daylight 

On the mtelligence reachmg Nelson, who was still under 
the surgeon's hands, he at once hastened on deck, and 
ordered the boats to be despatched to succour the crew from 
the horrible fate impendmg over them Little, however, 
could be done to rescue the unfortunate seamen , the flames 
burst with too fierce a glow to allow our boats to approach 
the huge floating castle About YO of her men and officers, 
including Bear-Admiral Ganteaume, were all that were 
saved, most of them being picked up by our boats, the 
rear-admiral escaping m a boat belonging to the Salaim4te 
bng The ship continued to bmn until about 10 o'clock, 
when the fiie having caught the magazine, the Onerd blew 
up, prodiicmg an effect to which nothmg similar is re- 
coiled in the history of naval war So tremendous was the 
explosion that the seams of the surrounding ships were 
opened and they sustamed other considerable injuries , the 
sea heaved violently, the waves rose high upon the shores, 
and the batteries and castles around shook with the mighty 
ccmoussiom 

For several minutes after this catastrophe there wsus a 
dead silence, both victors and vanquished, awe-stncken, 
Itayed their hands m the dread work of destruction ! The 
boldest heart in the fleet manned by England’s bravest sons, 
paid this mvoluntary homage to the gallant spirits who, in 
that instant, had b^an sent to their last account But pre- 
sently the deathlike stdlneas was broken by the sound of 
faUing qpara And bfiming debris^ which showered on all the 
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surronnding ships, carrying danger and death with them in 
their fall 

The Tonncmty He/wreux, and Mercure had cut their cables 
before the explosion took place, but the Fra/nkMs deck was 
covered by the burning fragments, and she was set on £re 
in several places. Our ships, the Aleamider^ Sfmfimre^ and 
Orxon^ which were nearest the OnerU^ escaped without much 
injury, owing m a measure to their proximity, and also to 
their captains having taken such precautions that the 
blazmg particles that fell on their decks were speedily 
extmguished. 

The silence was first broken by the Frankkn firing into 
the Defence and Simfteurey then on her starboard bow and 
quarter , but the fire of these ships, coupled with that of 
the Orvm on the other side, soon reduced her to an un- 
manageable state She continued the unequal fight until 
two m the morning with signal gallantry, but at length her 
mam and mizen-inasts having gone over the side, and more 
than half her crew havmg Mien, she struck her colours 

The Tennant^ which was committmg great havoc on board 
the SvaifUu/re^ which was unable to make an effective reply 
owing to the position of the Alexander on the other side of 
the TonnarUy was chiefly engaged with the MaaestiCy and she 
contmued the action until thrce m the morning, when the 
British seventy-four lost her mam and mizen-mastB. Shortly 
afterwards, the Tormcm^a three masts went over the side, 
disabling most of her guns, but she veered her cable, and 
fitting her antagonist, took up a position ahead of the 
UudUmme Tdl and other ships. The Tonnem^a gallant 
captam, M. du Petit Thouars, hsid both his arms and one 
leg shot away, but with the gallantry that distmguished all 
the commanders of the French ^ips, his last dymg words 
were an order on no account to surrender, a command which 
was religiously observed as long as any hope of successful 
resistonoe remained. At four a.m , when daylight began to 
break, the firing was resumed by the Tcrmami and by the 
three ships winch, from their position m the rear of the 
French hne had not been yet engaged, the Qudltmma TeUy 
€fMreuxy and^tma^^/theBnti^ 8eventy>*fouis,^^aaK7K^ 
and Majeatucy supported by the Theaeua and Ookathy bore 
down to engage wem, upon which the four French ships, 
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acoompanied hj the two frigates. Justice and DicmSy got 
iinder weigh At this tune the fngate Arihrmse^ having 
struck her colours to the Theseus, which fired into her, was 
perceived to be on fire, and soon afterwards blew up. 

The four French linoof-battle ships dropped to leeward out 
of the bay, and were soon beyond gunshot , but at six a.ni., 
observing that they meditated an attack upon the dismasted 
Belleroplion, the Zeahus, Goliath, and Theseus were ordered 
to proceed to her assistance The Alexcmder and the two 
latter, together with the Leander frigate, stood towards the 
Mercure and Heureux, which had both grounded to the 
southward of the bay, and soon compelled them to sunenden 
A little later, the TvrmUon ran on shore, losing her fore- 
mast by the shock , she was afterwards set on fire, and 
destroyed by her crew, who then escaped to shore. 

At about 11 a.m the Gudlawme Tdl, bearing the flag of 
Rear-Admiral Villeneuve, who was destined once more to 
meet Nelson on an occasion of even greater histone import* 
ance than this battle of Aboukir Bay, and the Ghi&reviX, 
with the two frigates, Diome and Justice, made all sail to the 
north-east The Zeahus, which had continued to pursue 
them smgle-handed, hauled close up, and passing within 
musket-shot received the fire of the four retreating ships , 
Hood would have followed them up, but Nelson, not having 
any ships in a condition to chase, owing to the damages aloft 
sustained by them, recalled him by signal 

The Tonnant, which was still flying her colours on the 
stump of her mizen-mast, was compelled to surrender on the 
3rd August to the Tkesms and Leander, and thus the destruc- 
tion and dispersion of the French fleet was completed Of the 
13 sail comprising that fleet, nine line-of battle ships had 
been captured and two destroyed , and of the fhgates two 
had been sunk The batteries on the island of Aboukir were 
also taken on the 6th August, and their guns were removed 
to our sliips 

The following were the losses sustained by the British 
fleet, which, makmg a total of less than 900, were smaller 
than the number who perished on board the Orient alone. 

Ooliathy one mate, one midshipman, and 19 men killed; 
one lieutenant, two midshipmen, and 37 men wounded 

Zealous, one seaman killed and seven wounded. 
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Orumy 13 killed , Captain Sir James Saumarez^ the boat- 
swain, three midshipmen, and 11 men wounded. 

Avdcbciom^ one killed , one lieutenant, the gunner, and 
33 wounded 

Tlieseusy five killed , one lieutenant and 29 wounded. 

Yam^uo/rdy the captam of marmes, two midshipmen, and 
27 men killed, Rear-Admiral Sir Horatio Nelson, two 
lieutenants, the admiral’s secretary*, the boatswain, two 
midshipmen, and 68 men wounded. 

MvmtwwTy one lieutenant, one mate, and 21 men killed ; 
one lieutenant, one lieutenant of marines, one second master, 
one midshipman, and 60 men wounded. 

Defence^ four killed and 1 1 wounded. 

Bellerophoriy three lieutenants, one mastei^s mate, and 45 
men killed , Captam Darby, the master, the captam of 
marmes, the boatswam, one midshipman, and 143 men 
wounded 

MajestiCy Captam Richard B Westcptt, the boatswain, 
one midshipman, and 47 men killed, two midshipmen, a 
cleik, and 140 men wounded 

AlexcmdeTy one heutenant and 13 men killed, the captam of 
marmes, the master, two midshipmen, and 53 men wounded. 

Swiftiturey seven men killed, one midshipman, and 21 
men wounded 

Leamdery 14 men wounded 

Our ships sustained no very considerable damage consi- 
dering the seventy of the struggle. 

The Bell&rophon was dismasted and dreadfully shattered 
m every part 

The Majestio had lost her main and mizen-masts, the 
Defence her fore-topmast ; the AUMmderh&r mizon-topmast^ 
ind fore and mam topgallant-masts, and two days after the 
Dattle, her mam-topmast, as also that of thjeQoliathy went over 
the side m consequence of the mjunes received m the action. 

The Nile deservedly ranks as perhaps the greatest victory 
ever achieved by the Bntish navy. This la not so much 
attributable to the aupenonty m ships and weight of metal 
of the T^nch fieet, as to the strength of the position they 
occupied. Admiral Brueys regarded it as nearly impr^- 
nable, even were an attack directed against it by day, 
while he considered an offensive movement conducted by 
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pight as wholly impracticable It would be impossible in- 
deed to over-praise Nelson’s conduct, or that of his fleet on 
this memorable occasion , every captain knew his duty and 
performed it, and Nelson appreciated their worth at its 
proper value, and with the generosity that distmguished 
him, lost no opportunity of expressing his sense of their 
services In a letter to Lord Howe he speaks of them en- 
thusiastically. “ The band of brothers, each as I may have 
I occasion to mention them, must call forth my gratitude and 
admiration.” And again, My band of friends was irre- 
Bistible.” 

Allen, in his encomiums on the professional ability dis- 
played by the great admiral, says — Without one excep- 
tion, the victory m Aboukir Bay is the grandest on record. 
Whether we take into consideration the determination, the 
ability, or the vigour displayed, or the result, the battle 
stands unrivalled, and will probably ever remain so Not 
a blemish or the shghtest insinuation to the prejudice of one 
ship IS or has ever been mooted , and this was probably 
caused by the clearness of the admirars plans Each cap- 
tain knew perfectly well beforehand the wish of the admiral, 
and gallantly strove to further it. Success, brilliant and 
unprecedented, attended such a union, and such will ever 
be the eflect of unanimity and akdl The gallant crews of 
the British by constant exercising, had attained to such a 
degree of excellence in point of gunneiy, as will perhaps 
never be surpassed.” 

, Nelson ordered a public thanksgiving to Almighty God 
for the victory with which Pe had blessed his Majesty's 
arms , he himself held divine service on board the Yemgua/rd 
at two o’clock that day, and recommended the fleet to follow 
his example. 

On the foUowmg morning, he forwarded duplicate de- 
spatches to England announcing the victory One, for Earl 
St. Vmcent at Qadiz, was entrusted to Captain B^rry, who 
was directed to proceed cm board the Lemder^ and the 
other was given to hiSj signal lieutenant, the Hon Thomas 
Bladen Capel, who was promoted to the command of the 
Muti/M^ and ordered, to proceed direct to the Admiralty 
in England. Commander Hardy, of- the Mutiny was 
^.posted'’ to the Vcmgttcmii uweCaptam Berry. 
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On tHe 14tli August the Oriorif Bellerophon, 

Defence^ diidacious, TAesetiS, and Majahc, escorting the 
prizes, FrcmklWy Tonna7it, Aqutloriy ConqtierarU, Peuple 
Bouverain, and JSpartiate, which had been jury-ngged and 
refitted with the utmost despatch, the whole under com- 
mand of Sir James Saumarez in the Onony weighed and 
proceeded to England. The three remaining captured 
ships, HefwreuXf Gttemer, and Mercure bemg found wholly 
nnseaworthy, were burnt Nelson intended remaining 
some little time off Alexandria, but a despatch from Lord 
St Vincent called him westward, and he s^ed on the 19 th 
August for Naples with the Vomgua/rdy AlexandeTy and CvlUh 
deny which Captam Troubndge had by great exertions been 
enabled to get off the rocks, leaving Captam Hood with 
the ZecdouBf Oohathy and Sw^fUwref and some frigates, to 
cruise off Alexandria, with the object of intercepting sup- 
plies for Buonaparte’s army. 

An amusing anecdote is related of Nelson, who received 
on board the Vangua/rd Rear-Admiral Blanquet and the 
seven surviving captains of the captured French ships, and 
entertamed them with charactenstio hospitality A few 
days after they had embarked on board the admiral’s ship, 
these officers, who were all wounded, were as usual dming 
with him, when Nelson, half-blind from the injury to his 
eye, not thinking what he was about, offered to one captain, 
who had lost most of his teeth by a musket-ball, a case 
of tooth-picks , on discovermg his error, the gallant admiral 
became excessively confused, and m his trepidation, handed 
his snuff-box to the captam on his right, who had lost hit 
nose 

Great exultation was displayed at home on receipt of the 
news of the victory of the Nile Pitt was desirous of creating 
Nelson a viscount, but, as he said m a letter to Lord Hood, 
it was objected to m a certam quarter, because he was 
not oommander-m-chief,” a pretext which Lord Hood 
denounced, as well he might, as “a fiimsy reason,” 
^*for,” said the gallant adzniral m a letter to Nelson, 
<<your lordship stood in the situation of commander- 
in-ohief at the mouth of the Nile. You could not 
possibly receive advice or assistance at the distance of 
near 1,000 leagues from Earl St. Vincent,” Nelson was 
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accordingly created Baron Nelson of the Nile and of 
Buniliam Tliorpe in Norfolk, with a pension for himself 
and his two next heirs male, of ^2,000 per annum This 
acknowledgment was inadequate as compared with the 
hei editary rewards bestowed on Sir John Jervis and 
Admiral Duncan, who moreover received a pension of 
^1,000 year fiom the Irish Pailiament, which in this 
instance contented itself with passing Nelson a unanimous 
vote of thanks. The East-India Company showed their 
appreciation of the great services he had rendered in 
thwarting Napoleon's designs on their Indian possessions, 
by a grant of £10,000 , foreign sovereigns, as the Sultan, 
the King of Sardinia, and the Emperor of Kussia, con- 
ferred valuable gifts upon him, while the King of Naples 
subsequently created him Duke of Bronte, in Sicily, with 
the domains of that name worth £3,000 a year Gold 
medals were presented to his lordship and to each of his 
captains, and the first lieutenants were promoted to the 
rank of commander The amount paid for the purchase 
of the prizes into the navy, including the three ships burnt 
at Aboukir, was, according to custom, distributed among 
the seamen of the fleet, a further sum of 2,000 sequins 
being given by the Sultan to the wounded of Nelson's own 
ship, the Va/ngita/rd 

On the arrival of Sir J ames Saumarez at Gibraltar, th^ 
JPmple Souverain was found unfit to proceed to England, 
and being renamed the Gicerrur, was converted into a 
guard-ship. The five othei prizes arrived safely at Ply- 
mouth, and were received into the navy, the FramMxn being 
renamed the Cemopui, 
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CHAPTER XV. 

1798-1799. 

Afition between the Lecmder, 50, and Le QMrenVf 74, on the 18tb 
Angnet, 1798-~The Captoie and Biaiiersion of Commodore Bomparfc'a 
eqiuidion— Bnels between Ships, and movements of the Mediterra- 
nean and Channel Fleets during the year 1798<-OperationB at Naples 
and on the coast of Italy, 1799-^ The Defence of Acre by Sir 
Sydney Smith 

The Lecmdery 50, which, though a frigate, had fought such 
a good %ht m the line of battle at the Nile, was not 
destined to reach Cadiz with the despatches intrusted by 
Nelson to Captain Berry for the cooiii'ander-in-chief 

On the 18th August, when becalmed off the west end of 
the island of Candii^ a large ship was discovered at day> 
break, standing towards her The stranger, which brought 
a dne breeze up with her, was soon identided as the 
Ghtiretix, 74, one of the two ships of the line which had 
escaped after the battle of the Nile Notwithstanding the 
great disparity of force, which would have excused his sur- 
rendering, Captain Thompson, an the Q^nerezix arriving 
within half-gunshot of his ship, returned her dre 

The action began at ten o’clock, and, after a cannonade of 
half an bourns duration, the Ghiirmxy bemg abreast of the 
Lea/ndery put her helm up and ran her aboard on the lar- 
board bow , then, dropping alongside, the French commander 
made several attempts to board. These, however, were 
gallantly foiled by the Leander'a small-arm men on the 
quarter-deck, and the marines, and the French boarders 
were every time driven back with great loss. A bght air 
now separated the ^ps, and the 74 driving ahead of the 
fhgate, wore round on the starboard tack across her bows. 
The latter had by this time lost her mizen-mast, which had 
^en over the starboard bow, her fore-topmast over the 
larboard bow, and her fore and main yards, which lay across 
the booms. Notwithstanding the almost helpless condition 
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to which she had been thus reduced, her gallant tars 
tip a spirited fire, and she now succeeded, under the sprit- 
s^ alone, m crossing the stem of her huge antagonist, and 
poured a raking fire into her with great efieot. It soon 
again fell calm, and Captain Thompson continued the 
unequal conflict until 3 30, when a breeze springing up, 
the Ghih'eiix was enabled to take up a position, on the 
frigate's larboard bow, which placed her absolutely at her 
mercy. A oontmuance of the conflict bemgnow impossible, 
Captains Thompson and Berry both agreed that there was 
no option but to surrender. The colours were accordingly 
hauled down, and the boats of both ships being shattered 
with shot, the boatswain and a midshipman swam from the 
Trench ship, and took possession of the fngata The Lecmder, 
besides havmg only the remains of her fore and mainmaats 
and bowsprit left standing, bad lost heavily in killed and 
wounded Among the former were three midshipmen and 
32 men, while the wounded included her gaUant captain (hit 
m three places), Captain Edward BeiTy, two lieutenants, 
the master, boatswain, one master's mate, one midshipman, 
and 50 men. She had at the time of the action one lieu- 
tenant, one midshipman, and 50 men absent m one of the 
prizes captured at Aboukir , so that she lost one-third of her 
gaUant crew of 282 men and boys. Let us contrast these 
casualties with the losses sustained by the Gen^euXy m 
also the weight of metal and complement of men of the xe- 
Bpective ships, and we shall not be far wrong m expressing 
an opinion that a more gallant feat of arms has never been 
performed by the warriors of any nation. 

The French 74 had, it appears, received on board a part 
of the crew of the TimoUoTij and consequently her crew 
amounted to 936 men, of which number she lost no less than 
100 killed and 180 wounded, — equal to the entire comple- 
ment of the frigate The broadside of the latter, moreover, 
weighed 432 lb., that of the GhtJkevXy 1,024 lb. 

Commodore Lejoille, the French captam, behaved with 
great brutality to his pnsoners, stripping the sailors and 
ofl&cers of their money and clothing He even refused to per- 
mit the Lemdei^B surgeon to extract the ball from Captam 
Thompson's arm, and it was done by stealth alter the OM- 
Twat$ arrival at Corfu. The crew of the BnUsh fiigatc^ 
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though prisoners of war> were compelled to work, and were 
half-starved , but when the commodore sought to induce 
some of them to assist in fighting the Qenereux through 
a Turco-Eussian squadron blockading the port, an honest 

main-topman indignantly replied, '‘No, you French 

rascal, give us back our little ship, and we'll fight you 
again till we sink I " 

On the arrival m England of Captain Thompson and the 
greater part of his crew, a court martial for their trial was 
assembled at Sheemess on the 19th December , but of course 
the only result was that they weie acquitted, and the Court 
came to the unanimous conclusion that their gallant conduct 
leflected the highest honour on them and their country 
Sir Edward Berry, who, as Nelson's flag captain and the 
bearer of the despatches, had been knighted on the 10th, 
also received the thanks of the Coui*t Captain Thompson, 
on his return to the shore, was cheered from all the ships in 
the harbour, and the Government expressed^their sense of 
his heroism by knighting him 

The chief naval event of this year, after the battle of the 
Nile, was the utter defeat of a French squadron which took 
part in the abortive attempt to assist the Irish rebels, 
who rose against the Briti^ Government in 1798, and 
deluged that island with blood In August a squadron of 
four ships, under Commodore Savary, succeeded in landing 
in KillaJa Bay a small French force, commanded by General 
Humbert, who, however, was soon compelled to surrender 
to General Bake On the 16th September, Commodore 
Bompart was despatched from Brest with the following 
ships, havmg on board 3,000 soldiers destined for a descent 
on the Irish coast 


Otuia 

74 RochA 

r ImmortaUtS, 
46 j Romame 
(^Lotre 
36 BeUonA, 


Gans 


86 


^ Coqwdle 
\ Emhuscade, 
j R^solue 
\^8Smtllant0, 
Sohcouer, S%c7ie, 


On the day after leaving Brest, this squadron was rnghted 
hj the Bnti^ 38-gun fiiigates JSoadiceaf Captain Keats, and 
Eihalwny Captain Countess, and while the former made sail 
in search of Lord Bndport, the latter closely watched the 
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movements of the enemy The Ethalion was soon joined by 
the Amdxa^ 38, Captam Herbert, and Ansoriy 44, Captain 
Durham, and, on the 11th October, sighted a British 
squadion, composed of the followmg ships, which were 
cruising off the Donegal coast 

Guns 

r Canada . Commodore Sir John Borlase Warren, Bart. 

( Robust Captain Edward Thornborongh. 

80 Fovdroyant . „ Sir Thomas Byard 

44 Magnanime „ Hon Michael de Conroy. 

36 Melampus ,, Graham Moore 

The British fngates, m consequence of the bad weathei; 
had lost sight of the French squadron, but discovered them 
off Tory Island the same day they were joined by Sir J B. 
Warren As night came on, the wind freshened into a gale, 
cai lying away the jmzen mast and mam and mamtopsail-yards 
of the Anaoriy and the main-topmast and fore and mizen top- 
gallant-masts of the French flag-ship Hoche On the mommg 
of the 12th, both squadrons were greatly scattered , but about 
seven, the British formed m Ime astern of the Rohusi^ 
the French being hemmed in with the land about Donegal 
Bay Commodore Bom part then formed his ships in line ahead 
in the following order Semillante^ Romainey Belloney Immor- 
tahtCy LoirCy Hoche, Resolue, Coquiile, and Embuacade At a 
quarter to eight, the Robust, bemg on the enemy’s weathfer 
quarter, passed under the stern of the Ernbuscade, and 
ranging up to leeward, opened fire upon the Fj ench flag-ship 
The Magnanxme quickly followed, and passmg the Robust 
to leeward, was soon engaged with the Loire, IrrmtortahU, 
and Bellone A few broadsides put them to flight, when she 
placed herself athwart the bows of the Hoche At 10 50, 
the 74 having lost a great part of her crew and 25 guns 
dismounted, hauled down her colours, after a most gallant 
and protracted resistance The Embuscade also surrendered, 
but the Coquilk made sail after the other three fngates They 
W'ere pursued, and the Bellone, after engagmg the MelcmynSy 
whose masts she disabled, and keeping up a ninnmg fight of 
nearly two hours with the Ethalwn, struck her colours to 
the latter, havmg sustamed a loss of 20 killed and 45 
wounded The Coquiile was engaged by the Mdampua^ and 
compelled to strike. The Anson, which, m consequence of 
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her crippled condition, had only now arrived up, received 
the fire of the remaining French ships, as they made sail 
away, to which she replied with spirit. The total loss of 
the British squadron was only 13 killed and 75 wounded ; 
that of the French amounted to 462. 

Two days later, the Immortahi^ and R^solue were chased 
by Mdampusy and the latter surrendered, after a short 
action. The Loire was also captured on the 18th October by 
the Arison^ assisted by the Kangairoo^ 18-gun bng She had 
been engaged three days before with the Mermaidy 32, and the 
Kanga/rooy but had managed to escape, notwithstandmg the 
gallant manner in which the Mermaid^ a, amalL 12-pounder 
fVigate with only 200 men, engaged her singly after the 
Kangaroo had dropped astern On the occasion of her 
capture, the Loire lost, out of her crew of 624 men, 48 killed 
and 70 wounded. 

On the 20th October, the Immortakte was engaged by the 
38-gun frigate Fisgard, Captain Thomas Byam Martm, and, 
after a hotly-contested action of four hours, during which 
the French frigate made vain attempts to escape by directing 
her efforts to crippling her adversary aloft, was com 
pel led to strike it was a glorious victory, and most 
creditable to Captain Martm and his crew The Immortor 
hU lost her mizen-mast, and was othei wise greatly damaged 
m hull and masts, while she had her captam and first lieu- 
tenant, two ofiicers, and 54 men killed, and 61 wounded. 
The Fxagardy when the action termmated, had five feet of 
water m the hold, and had lost 10 killed and one officer 
and 25 wounded. Thus only two ships out of the entire 
squadron of Commodore Bompart, namely the EoTnaine^ 40, 
and SemiUanUy 36, got safely back to port. 

Small expeditions were sent, durmg the course of 1798, to 
various pomts of the enemy’s coasts smd colonial possessions, 
and the efforts thus made were generally crowned with 
success. 

The military portion of a force employed, under Captam 
Home Popham and Major-General Eyre Coote, to effect a 
ilesoent on the coast of the Netherlands, met with failure^ 
and was compelled to soTrender ^ but this was more than 
oounterbalanoed by the defeat of an attempt of the French 
io recover the isles of Maroouf, off the coast of Normandy. 
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though attacking in greatly superior force, the enemy were 
driven off with the loss of 1,200 men. 

Hostilities were also earned on in the West Indies , but 
they were of no great importance The large and fertile island 
of St Domingo was abfimdoned to the able native chieftain 
Toussamt TOuvertiire, with whom General Maitland con- 
cluded an agreement ceding the island , but the step was 
taken from political considerations, and the French, whom 
we had ousted m 1793-94, were not concerned m it An 
attempt on the part of the Spaniards to possess themselves 
of our settlements in the Bay of Honduras, met with a 
signal aefeat at the hands of Captam Moss and a small force 
of sailors and soldiers 

Nelson was the only officer who achieved any striking 
success in the Mediterranean in 1798 Hood performed 
good and gallant seivice off Alexandria with his squadron, 
capturing some vessels and blockading a French squadron 
superior to his own. In the latter part of the year he was 
superseded by Sir Sydney Smith, who having been made a 
prisoner under circumstances already detail^, had escaped 
from Pans m May, after a long captivity in the Temple. 
The island of Mmorca was reduced by General C Stuart, 
with a small force, Commodore Duckworth co-operating 
with a squadron of three ships of the line, three fngates, 
and some smaller vessels i 

Of actions between single ships, the following were the 
most remarkable — The capture of the OJiJSn pnvateer, of 
26 guns and 230 men, by the Foinom, Captam Reynolds^ 
when the former lost 15 l^ed and 19 wounded, and sank 
shortly after her capture , the capture of the Betsy pnvateer, 
of 16 guns, by the Kmgfishery 18, Captam Pierrepomt, after 
an action of tw o hours’ duration. A very gallant affair was 
the capture of the French six-gun schooner by the 

pinnace of the Bahet^ havmg only 12 men, commanded by 
Lieutenant Pym, who, out of his small crew, had two killed 
and SIX wounded, including hunself and the midshipman of 
the boat Early m the year the 36, Captain 

Moore, captured the Vola^ 22, after a short action. The 
li-gunbr^^jP^ee^eogag^ and caused to retreat the French 

S iYSiteeT FapiUon^ of equal and die 12-gun cutter 

orgtMs qf Giibmrg^ Lieutenant Webb^ after two hoi^xit 
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action, forced the Revcmchey 16-gan lugger, to surrender U 
her, dually meritorious was the capture of another 10-gun 
schooner called the Revcmche, by the Recovery, 10-gun cutter, 
and of a sloop of six guns by the Yictormise, 14-gun 
bng, which engaged her and a 12-gun schooner, the latter 
managing to escape 

In August the boats of the Melpomene and Glvdders, under 
Lieutenant Shortland, performed a most dashing service in 
cutting out the French national 14-gun brig Aventtmer, 
anchored in the Isle of Bas, and a few days later, the Espovr, 
brig, of 14-guns, Commander Loftus Bland, fought a very gal- 
lant action near Gibraltar with the Liguna, a Genoese pirate, 
mounting 26 guns, and having a crew of 120 desperadoes 
of all nations. Both Lieutenant Shortland and Commander 
Bland deservedly received a step in rank for these exploit? 
On the 19th August, the British corvette Hazard, 18-guns, 
Captain Butterfield (late first lieutenant of the Mars), 
brought to action and captured the French ship Neptune, 
having 10 guns and a crew of 63 seamen and 273 soldiers, 
of whom she lost 60 killed and wounded In October, the 
36, Captain Richard King, when cruismg off the 
Texel, fell m with the Dutch fngate FurWy 36, and 
Waod^amheid, 24, and very cleverly succeeded in cap- 
turing them both m succession, after a short resistance 

The only instance of an English ship surrendermg to even 
an approximately equal force was that of the Amhmcade, 32, 
Captam Jenkms, having a crew of 190 men, to the Baion- 
naUe, of the same force, but with a crew of 220 men and 
30 soldiers The French ship had been fairly beaten, and 
sought safety in flight, when the Andmscade followed her 
and renewed the action , as a last desperate resource, the 
Bavmnaiae ran the corvette on board, the crew boarded and 
owing to their superior numbers, earned the British fngata 
In this sanguinary affair, the Amhmeode lost 10 killed, in- 
cluding her first lieutenant and master, and her captain, two 
lieutenants and 33 men wounded, the purser being m com- 
mand at the tune of her surrender. 

The English public and the fleet were unaccustomed to 
disaster, and great indignation was expressed at this unto* 
ward a^r , but unohequered success was scarcely to be 
expected even from the Bntish navy. 
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A bold exploit was performed in the Eastern seas at 
Manilla, into which the SybiUe, 38, Captain Cooke, an<? 
FoXy 32, Captain Pulteney Malcolm, hoisting French colours, 
coolly proceeded, and, thus disguised, succeeded m bnnging 
off seven Spanish gunboats lying at the mouth of the river 

During the years 1799 and 1800 no naval engagement 
on a large scale took place , but our ships were uniformly 
successful m their encounters with the enemy, which were 
of frequent occurrence 

Lord Bndport, the commandei-in-chief of the Channel 
fleet, watched Brest with one fleet, while in the Mediter- 
ranean the fleet of Lord St. Vincent held undisputed sway, 
tlio assistance we received from our allies, Portugal, Turkey, 
and Kussia, being merely nominal, as their ships and crews 
were not of a very effective character 

The Mediterranean fleet had most arduous duties to pel 
form Loi d Keith, the second m command, was blockading tht 
Spaniards m Cadiz , Hood and his successor. Sir Sydney 
Smith, were off Alexandria , Ball off Malta, Duckworth off 
Minorca, while Nelson, who, after the battle of the Nile, 
arrived in the Ycmguard at Naples on the 22nd September, 
was engaged in multifarious naval and political duties Ho 
had despatched Captain Ball, with three sail of the Ime, to 
blockade Malta, and on joining him at the end of October, 
the small island of Gozo sui rendered with its gamsc4 
But Nelson was recalled to Naples, as, in consequence of 
the successes of the French general Championnet, who 
captured Home and advanced on Naples, the safety of the 
Kmg of the Two Sicilies became seriously compromised. 
King Ferdmand, unwillmg to trust to his own oflicers, 
accepted Nelson’s offer, and was conveyed in the Yangua/rd 
from Naples to his Sicilian capital, while the British admiral 
watched for an opportunity to reinstate the Neapolitan 
monarch 

In Apnl, 1799, Lord Bridport took the command of the 
Channel fleet of 16 sail of the line, watchmg Brest, but was 
unable to pi'event Adnural Bruix, the French Minister of 
Marme, from proceedmg to sea with a powerful fleet of 25 
Ime-of-battle ships, with 10 frigates and smaller vessels. Lord 
Bndport was under the impression that Admiral Bruix in- 
tended to operate m Ireland and uiged the British ministry 
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to send him reinforcements off Cape Clear. This as aooord 
ingly done , so that he soon found himself at the head of 26 
sail of the line The destination of the French fleet was, how- 
ever, Cadi 2 , whither they arrived on the 4th May, 1799 Lord 
Keith, who was blockadmg the port with 15 sail of the line, 
sent information of their approach to Lord St Vincent, 
then at Gibraltar , the latter summoned his second in com- 
mand, Lord Keith, to join him, and picking up Commodore 
Duckwoi-th’s squadron off Mmorca, followed m pursuit 
towards Toulon, with a fleet numbering 20 sail of the Ime 
and a few frigates 

Leammg that the Spanish fleet of 17 sail of the line had 
quitted Cadiz, and were at Carthagena, the commander in- 
ch lef sailed back towards the Spanish coast, being desiious, 
above all things, to prevent a junction of the two fleets. 
Subsequently, when the French admiral proceeded to the 
eastwaid, Lord St. Vmcent sent Duckworth and his 
squadron to reinforce Nelson. Soon afterwards illness 
compelled his lordship to stnke his flag, and resign the 
command to Lord Keith 

Admiral Bruix proceeded no further to the eastward 
than Spezzia, and having landed some stores, hastened 
back to Carthagena. Having effected a junction with the 
Spaniards, the combined fleets amounted to 40 ships of 
the line, with 19 ihgates and smaller vessels Even with 
this vast armada, the enemy feared to assume the offen- 
sive , but passing the Straits, sought sheltei m Brest, where 
they arrived on the 12th July Lord Keith being rein- 
forced by 12 8hi|»s, detached to his assistance by Lord Bnd- 
port, followed up Admiral Bruix , but on his arrival off 
Brest, seemg that he had no intention of accepting battle, 
returned to Gibraltar. 

It is not our province m this work to detail the circum- 
stances connected with the execution of the Neapolitan 
admiral, Prmce Caraccioli, who, thinking Ferdmand’s cause 
desperate, had joined the revolutionary party, and taken 
command of the flotilla of gunboats acting against the king’s 
troops at Naples Sir Hams Nicolas * has effectually cUs- 
posed of the assertions of Nelson’s biographer Southey, ami 


* Kelso&*il>sspatolieB,vol.iii«, 
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Other Yrriters, that the great admiral committed a judicial 
murder iq executing Prince CaracciolL Nelson was com- 
mander-in-chief of the Neapolitan, as well as of the Portu- 
guese fleet, and in this capacity he confirmed the sentence of 
the court-martial held at Naples on the 29 th June, on boanl 
his flag-ship, the Foudroycmt^ and presided over by Count 
Thum, the commander, under his orders, of the Sicilian 
squadron. The charges preferred agamst Pnnce Caraccioli, of 
rebellion and of carrymg on war against his lawful sovereign 
King Ferdinand, being proved and confirmed, at five o’clock 
the same evening the unhappy officer was hanged at the fore 
yard-arm of the Sicilian fh^te La Minerva The king, 
who returned from Sicily to Naples a few days afterwards, 
and the Admiralty authorities at home, expressed the warmest 
approval of every part of Nelson’s conduct in these difficult 
and deplorable circumstances, but some idea maybe formed 
of the spint of detraction which animated some of Nelson’s 
foreign calumniators, when one of them imputed jealousy 
of Caraccioli's professional qualities as the prime motive 
that led Nelson to confirm the sentence of the court 
martial ! 

After the capitulation of the forts Castel a Mare and 
Bevigliano, in the Bay of Naples, there still remained the 
castle of St. Elmo, the reduction of which Nelson intrusted 
to Troubndge. This the gallant officer succeeded m effeo<- 
ing with hi3 blue-jackets, m spite of the disaffection or 
cowardice of the Neapolitan troops , and thus the recovery 
of Naples was completed 

Without loss of time, Nelson despatched Captains Trou- 
bndge, and Hallowell of the Svnftavre^ with a naval bngade 
of 1,000 seamen and mannes, to Capua The day they 
amved in front of this inland town, rendered famous m 
Homan history as the grave of the discipline of the Cartha- 
giman army, the gallant captain of the Culloden threw a 
pontoon Iwidge over the Voltumo, and began to construct 
batteries. Within three days the bombardment of the town 
commenced, and on the fourth day the gamson of 3,000 
Frenchmen actually capitulated to a third of their strength 
of British blue-jackets. The town was found to be sup* 
plied with upwards of 100 serviceable guns, and an abun* 
danco of warlike sEtorea and provuiona. Soon after| Goeta, 
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the fortifications and maritime position of which rendered 
it even stiongei than Capua, surrendeied without firing a 
single shot, and thus by the end of July, when King Fei> 
dmand returned from Palermo to Kaples, the whole king- 
dom was freed from its French invaders 

On the surrender of St Elmo, Captain Hood had been 
placed as commander of a garrison of British seamen, in 
Castel Nuovo, m order to secure the peace of the capital, 
though the king, suspicious of the loyalty of his subjects, 
remained some days on board the Foudroyant, at the mam 
mast-head of which he hoisted his royal standard In ac- 
cordance with orders from Lord Keith, Nelson despatched 
Duckworth, with three sail of the hne, to Mmorca, and after 
the capture of Capua and Gaeta, sent him a further rein- 
forcement Captain Martm was also detached m the NoTth- 
umberland to the coast of Genoa, to co-operate with the 
Russian general Suwarrow, who was expelling the French 
from that district , and Nelson despatched his right-hand 
man,” the energetic Troubiidge, with three sail of the line, 
to drive the French from Civita Vecchia, at the mouth of 
the Tiber 

The army had been almost uniformly unsuccessful, until 
the genius of Wellington chained Fortune to his chariot- 
wheels Nelson, from his experience of General Dundas 
m 1794, had no high opmion of ^‘army oflScers,” and 
when, on his now apply mg to Sir James Erskme, the 
general commanding at Mmorca, for 1,200 troops to assist 
m the redaction of Civita Vecchia, that ofiS^cer refused, on the 
ground that its capture by such a force as Nelson could dis- 
pose of was impracticable, as it was a regular fortiess, his 
lordship’s contempt for the sister service was only increased* 
He therefore resolved to act alone, and sent Troubndge 
with three ships 

This officer, on his arrival, at once summoned the 
garrison to surrender ; but the commander began to ex- 
postulate, and the Austrian general Frolich, who was co- 
operatmg with the British squadron, tried to interfere , and 
at one time the sailor was not sure that he would not have 
to fight his ally also But he laid the wooden sides of the 
CtiUoden alongside the stone walls of Civita Veochia, and 
speedily the argument waa found irresisUble, and the fort 
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ress capitulated Troubndge then sent Captain Louis, of 
the Minotaur^ in his barge up the Tiber to the Eternal City, 
and, on the 30th September, that officer hoisted the Union 
Jack on the Capitol, which had been occupied in the pre- 
vious December by the French general Ohampionnet, who 
had driven out of the city General Mack, an Austrian 
officer intrusced with the command of the Italian army. 
All these successes were fruits of the great victory of 
Aboukir Bay , and King Ferdinand did not hesitate to ap- 
plaud, and was not backward in rewarding, the victor of the 
Kile, whose health he drank at a banquet given m his honour 
at Naples, while the ships and batteries thundered out a 
royal salute as a token of the monarch’s gratitude 

Not less glorious were the successes achieved on the coast 
of Syria by Sir Sydney Smith, who also held a semi-diplo- 
matic mission, being associated in a commission with his 
brother, Mr Spencer Smith, our minister at Constantmople 
On the 3rd March this officer arrived off Alexandria m the 
Tigre, 74, and superseded Captain Hood m the command 
of the blockading squadron An attempt of the two officers 
to bombard the vessels in the harbour of Alexandria met 
with a failure similar to that which had attended a like 
operation previously undertaken by Hood Meantime Sir 
Sydney despatched Lieutenant Wiight, who had been the 
companion of his escape fiom the Temple prison, to Ahme^i 
Djezzar, the Pasha of Syiia, to concert ascheme of operations, 
and from him he learnt that Buonaparte had invaded Syria, 
had taken Jaffa by stqrm, and was hastening by foiced 
marches to the attack of St Jean d’Acre, Hood now quitted 
Alexandria to rejoin Nelson at Palermo, and on 8th March, 
Sir Sydney Smith despatched to Acre the TkeamSy Captain 
Miller, having on board a friend of the commodore’s, 
Colonel Philipeanx, a French Royalist engmeer officer. On 
the 13th, the Theseua arrived at Acre, and two days later 
Sir Sydney cast anchor m the same port with the T^vgre^ 
the AUitmce fngate, and a cutter. The following day he, 
Mijler, and Philipeaux examined the defences of the town, 
and finding that the Turks were willmg to stand a siege^ 
used every exertion to strengthen the works. 

On the 17th March, the Themis was detached to the 
■otithward, while, taking the boats of the T^gref he himself 
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proceeded to the anchorage of CaifTa, about eight miles 
south-west of the town, near the promontory of Mount Car- 
mel Early the folio wmg morning the advanced guard of 
the French army was seen, mounted on asses and drome- 
daries, passmg close to the beach , upon which Lieutenant 
Bushby, m command of the launch carrying a 12-pouuder 
carronade, opened so heavy and well-directed a fire upon 
them, that they were compelled to change their route, 
taking the Nazareth road, where they were exposed to the 
attack of the Arabs The guns of the British ships having 
pi evented the French from making an attack along the 
north coast, they invested Acre on the north-east side, 
where the defences were more formidable. 

Convinced, from their not returnmg the fire of the flotilla 
of boats, that the enemy had no artillery, and surmising 
that they were expecting to receive it by sea from Alex- 
andria, Sir Sydney made arrangements to mtercept it. 
Early on the mommg of the 18th March, a corvette and nme 
gunboats were seen from the T^gre^ and, after a chase, the 
whole flotilla, with the exception of the corvette, was cap- 
tured The prizes earned 32 guns and 208 men, and were 
ladon with battering guns and every kind of ammunition 
and stores necessary to prosecute a siege, all of which they 
had brought from Damietta. The guns were now employed 
in the defence, and the vessels in harassmg the enemy. 

On the same day an unsuccessful attack was made on four 
transports, laden with supplies, lying m the port of Oaifia, 
by the boats of the Tigre^ and Theseus^ when the British lost 
four midshipmen and eight men killed, one midshipman and 
26 men wounded, and 12 taken prisoners 

A heavy gale of wind drove the squadron off the coast, 
and the French, taking advantage of their absence, pushed 
their approaches to counterscarp, and began the con- 
struction of a mme neai the breach already made by their 
field-pieces Sir Sydney returned to the anchorage off 
Acre on the 6th April, and at once concerted measurda with 
the Turkish Pasha to check their progress A sortie waa 
made by the seamen and marines m concert with theTurks^ 
and would have been more successful, but that the nom 
made by our allies rendered abortive thd attempt to sur- 
lirise the enemy. Nevertheless, laeatenaait Wngh% of the 
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idthough wounded by two musket-balls, destroyed 
the mme, wh^e the Tkeaeua, having taken up an excellent 
position, covered the retreat of the detachment. In this 
afiPair Major Oldfield of the mannas, and two men were 
killed, and two lieutenants, two midshipmen, and 19 men 
wounded 

Several sorties were made by the ganison, under cover 
of the boats of the squadron, until the 1st May, when 
Buonaparte, — who had succeeded m breachmg the walls by a 
heavy cannonade of several hours^ duration, from 23 piece* 
of artillery, includmg nine 18- and 24-pounders, which had 
been landed at Jaffa by Rear Admiral Perr4e, and brought 
thence by land, — ^made a desperate attempt to storm the town 
In the face of a heavy fire from the walls, as also from the line- 
of-battle ships, the gunboats, and launches which fianked the 
enemy’s trenches, the French troops mounted to the assault 
with characteristic bravery, but were repulsed with great 
slaughter. The British lost one midshipman and four 
seamen killed, besides Captain Wilmot of the AUicmce, who 
met his death from a nfle-bullet while endeavouring to 
mount a howitzer on the walls ; one lieutenant and eight 
men were wounded, and Sir Sydney Smith had also to 
lament the loss of his fnend Colonel Philipeaux, an ener- 
getic and skilful engmeer officer, who died on the 2nd 
from fever induced by excessive fatigue. * 

After this failure Buonaparte contmued his fire against 
the town with redoubled energy, and on the 7 th May, when 
a reinforcement of Turkish troops from Rhodes appeared 
in sight in the offing, he determined to deliver an assault 
before they could disembark All that day a ternho fire 
was delivered from the French batteries, to which a response 
was vigorously given from the walls, and from some heavy 
ahip-guns mounted in suitable places and manned by British 
seamen. The besiegers, having battered down the upper 
part of tibe north-ea^ tower, at daylight of the 8th May 
mounted the breach, and planted their standard on the outer 
angle of the work. It was a critical time, for Hassan Bey 
had not yet landed with his reinforcements, and the Fremdi 
were sheltered by two traverses they had erected during 
the night, composed of sandbags and dead bodies. Sir 
Sl/dney, toerefrre, landed at the mole^ and in person led 
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on hi8 seamen, armed with pikes, to the breach^ wX re were 
a few Turks who had maintained the struggle with great 
gallantry. Djezzar Pasha was sitting in his palace, re- 
warding such as brought lu to him the heads of the enemy ; 
but hearing that the commodore had repaired to the breach, 
he hastened thither and pulled him back, saying “ that if 
harm befel his English friends, all would be lost ** 

Sir Sydney had some difficulty m inducing tlie Pasha to 
admit any troops, except his Albanians, who had been reduced 
from 1,000 to 200, into the sacred precincts of the seraglio 
gardens , but at length obtaining his permission, he led m 
1,000 Turks to defend a breach made m the walls by the 
French artillery Buonaparte was distinctly seen on an 
elevated piece of ground, called Cceur-de-Lion^s Mount 
(after Richard I.), addressmg his generals, and making pre- 
parations for a renewed assault. To meet this Sir Sydney 
made a fresh disposition of hw ships and gunboats. Just 
before sunset, a massive column advanced to the breach 
effected to the southward of the tower , but after a desperate 
struggle, in which the Turks opposed the scimitar and 
dagger to the bayonet, the French were driven back with 
heavy loss, leaving General Ramheaud among the killed, 
while General Lannes, who led the assault with his accus- 
tomed dash, being wounded by a musket-ball, was with 
difficulty earned off by his men« In this hotly-contested 
affair, which lasted twenty-four hours, our loss was only 
one man killed and seven wounded, and ja midshipman and 
three men drowned. 

Buonaparte, funous at his efforts bemg thus foiled by an 
English post-^ptam, sent for General Kleber^s division, 
which had been guarding the fords of the Jordan this officer, 
however, also failed m his attack, and a flag of truce was 
ient in, in order to bury the dead While this message was 
under consideration, the French once more advanced to the 
attack, under a storm of shot and shell from their batteries ; 
but they were well met by the garrison, and once more 
repulsed with slaughter. According to Turkish custom, 
Ahmed Djezzar Pasha stimulated the courage of his soldiery 
by an offei of fifty piastres for each head brought in to 
bun , and with a business-like punctuahty he took up hia 
with a bag of money and a aecretaiy by his sids^ 
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and paid for each goij trophy, until the heads were piled 
up before him, as an English sailor appositely put it, “ like 
BO many cabbages at Covent Garden ” 

On the night following this last repulse (20th May), 
Buonaparte raised the siege and made a precipitate retreat, 
leaving behind him all his battering guns On the 24th the 
French army reached Jaffa, and, after haltmg three days, 
reached Gaza on the 30th, and on the 14th of June marched 
into Cairo At the lattei end of August, 1799, Buonaparte 
left his army in Egypt under the command of General 
Kleber, and returned to France Napoleon confessed to a 
loss of 3,000 men before Acre, and always spoke with bit- 
terness of the defeat inflicted on him by the English naval 
oaptain, who, he said, ‘ had made him miss hia destiny/^ 
which lie professed to believe mcluded the subjugation of 
India 

It is related of the oflicer who foiled the victor of Aus- 
teilitz and Marengo, that during the siege of Acre he chal- 
Jenged his great antagonist to a duel , but that the latter 
Bent him a contemptuous refusal, declaring he could only 
fight an equal, such as Marlborough 

The chief loss sustained by the British during the operar 
tiona before Acre was occasioned by an accident on board 
the Theseus, which deprived the country of the services of a/ 
valuable officer On the 14th May, as she was about to 
chase the squadron of Admiral Ferine oflT Cesarea, an ex- 
plosion took place of 20 36 pounder and 50 18-pounder 
shells on the poop of the seventy-four Captain Miller was 
killed by a splinter, which struck him on the breast , the 
schoolmaster, two midshipmen, and 27 men were killed ; 
nme, having jumped overboard, were drowned , and 47 
were wounded, mcluding two lieutenants, the master, the 
surgeon, the chaplain, and the carpenter, and a midshipman 
(mortally) , the total thus being 87 killed and wounded The 
whole of the poop and the after-part of the quarter-deck were 
blown to pieces, and the booms shattered , eight of the mam- 
deck beams were broken , all the word-room bulk- heads and 
windows destroyed, and the ship was set on fire. The 
flames were, however, extinguish^ by the great exertions 
af Lieutenants England and Summers and the crew , and 
it was fortunate mdeed that the squadron of three frigates 

T 
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and one bng did not attack her in the defenceless state to 
which she was reduced. 

In the memorable defence of Acre the total British loss 
was as follows ; Tigrey 17 killed, four drowned, 48 wounded, 
and 77 prisoners , ThesmSy four killed, 15 wounded, and 
five prisoners , Alhcmcey one killed and three wounded. 
Total , 22 killed, four drowned, 66 wounded, and 82 pri- 
soners. 

Sir Sydney Smith, after rendering the Turks such 
further assistance as they requiied, sailed fk»m Acre on the 
12th June, and having repaired his squadron at Cyprus, 
proceeded to Constantmople, At the end of October the 
gallant commodore returned to Alexandria, and co-operated 
with the Turkish forces In harassing General l^eber^s 
armj> 
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OHAPTEE XVL 
1799-1801. 

The Snrrender of the Datoh Fleet — ^The engagement between the 
Byhille and Other frigate and boat actions of the year 

1799 — The capture of Le Qin^eua and Quilla/ume Tell— The Capi* 
tulatiou of Malta and Genoa — Single-ship actions of the year 1800 
The capture of the Gallant boat action by the men of the 

Vtper under Lieutenant Coghlan— Capture of the Fenyetmce— Action 
between the Milhrook and Bellone — The Aohieyementa of Lord 
Cochrane in the Capture of the Oamo 

In the course of the autumn of the year 1799, Lord Duncan, 
who still commanded the North Sea fleet, obtained a blood- 
less triumph over his old enemies the Dutch, a large portion 
of their fleet, amounting in all to twenty sail, falling into hia 
hands without firing a shot. This was brought about by 
the attitude of the Dutch seamen, the greater portion of 
whom, being anxious for the letum of the Stadtholder, who 
had been expelled by their French invaders, refused to fight 
against Vice-Admir^ MitchelTs squadron, but hauled dgwn 
the colours and yielded up their ships, to the gieat disgust 
of their commander, Eear-Admiral Storey. Another 
powerful Dutch squadron had previously surrendered, on 
the occupation of the fort of the Helder by a British army 
Some remarkable frigate actions took place during the 
year 1799 Conspicuous among these was the engagement 
between the SybillCy 38,* Captain Edward Cooke, and the 
Forte, 44, Captain Beaulieu le Long, a ship of great! 3 ^ 
superior size and force The French frigate had become 
the terror of the Indian seas, and Captain Cooke, havmg 
sailed from Madras m search of her, on the evening of tho 
28th February doscned her off the South Sand-Heads, in 
company with two prizes, country ships from China, which 
^6 had just captured. The Sybille stood on, with her lights 

• This was nominally the number of guns she oanM , the aotaal 
•snament waa greater, as will be aeen farther on, 

T 2 
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extinguished, until able to fetch to windward of the strangers. 
At ten, having obtained her object, she tacked, shortened sail 
to topsails, 31b, and spanker, and stood for the centre ship 
The captain of the Forte,^ imagining the Syhille to be another 
prospective piize, suffered her to approach his ship, and at 
midnight went about, and crossmg the bows of the British 
frigate, fired a broadside into her Captain Cooke reserved 
his fire, and, when the enemy was abaft his weather beam, 
tacked, bringing himself on the Fortes weather or larboard 
quarter When close to the Frenchman, Captain Cooke 
suddenly bore up, and, passmg within a few feet of her 
stern, poured into her a most murderous rakmg broadside 
from the guns, which had been treble-shotted for the occor 
Sion , then, hauling up close under the enemy’s lee, he 
engaged her within half-pistol-shot 

At 1 30 the gallant captain of the Syhille received a 
mortal wound, when the command devolved upon Lieutenant 
Lucius Hardyman The action contmued with great spirit 
on both sides till 2 a.m , when the Fortey having ceased 
Irmg, was hailed to know if she surrendered No answer 
ion returned, and the Syhille continued to engage her A 
Second time the French frigate was silenced, but obtaining 
no answer to the summons if she had struck, a broadside 
was poured in, which brought down the foremast This 
was soon followed by the fall of her main and mizen-masts 
and bowsprit, at which the jolly tars of tlie Syhille cheered, 
and at 2 28 ceased firing, the enemy being now a helpless 
wreck Lieutenant Hardyman now let go his anchor in seven- 
teen fathoms of water, and set all hands to work repairing 
damages aloft, m expectation of an attack from the consorts 
of the Forte 

Presently an English prisoner hailed from the enemy, 
requestmg that a boat might be sent on board, as they had 
none that would swim This was at once done, and the Forte 
was taken possession of by the third lieutenant The Syhille 
was much cut up aloft, and had lost five men killed, includ- 
ing Captain Davies, aide-de camp to the Governor- General, 
tx>rd Mormngton, who was cut m two by a round shot, and 
17 wounded, mcluding her gallant commander (mortally) 
The Fortey besides being totally dismasted, was much shat- 
tered about the hull, m which she had received more than 
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250 shot. Her loss consisted of her captain and 65 officers 
and men killed, and her first lieutenant and 80 men wounded; 
from which it may be gathered that she did not surrender 
before further resistance was absolutely hopeless 

The Forte was considered the finest frigate m the world, 
and her Imes were justly celebrated for their beauty. She 
measured 1,400 tons, and mounted a powerful battery of 30 
long 24-pounders on her mam-deck, 14 long 18-po\mders, 
and four brass 36-pounder carronades on her quarter-deck 
and forecastle The Sybdle^ on the other hand, carried 28 
long 18-pounders on her main-deck, 14 32 pounder car- 
ronades and SIX long 9-pounders on the quarter-deck and 
forecastle Both ships had on board at the time of the 
action 370 men, the Forte having sent away a portion of 
her crew to man her prizes 

The victory was a glorious one for British arms , but it 
was dimmed by the death of Captain Cooke, one of the 
most distinguished officers the navy boasted, even in those 
days of brave and skilful sailors He lingered m great 
agony from his wound, and died at Calcutta on the 26 th 
May The directora of the East-India Company erected a 
handsome monument to his memory m that city 

The Forte was commissioned by Captain Hardyman, who 
was advanced to post rank for his gallantry , but she T^as 
shortly aftei wards wrecked at Jeddah, m the Bed Sea 

A desperate affair took place m the Channel off Boulogne, 
where Captain Lewis Mortlock, commandmg the Wolverine, 
carrying 13 guns so fitted that they could be all worked 
on a broadside, with a crew of 70 men, engaged two large 
luggers, one mounting eight guns, with a complement of 
70 hands, the other 14, with 80 men The luggers, takmg 
the Wolverine for a merchant-ship — as she hoisted Danish 
colours m order to deceive them, — attempted to board, but 
were repelled after some severe fightmg, in which the gallant 
Captain Mortlock received four wounds, the last bemg mortal 
The enemy lost three officers and seven men killed, and 
upwards of 20 wounded, of whom the commander of one of 
the luggers and 10 men received mortal injuries. 

A gallant capture was made off Cape Natal by the 
Dasdaliis, 32, Captain lidgbird, of the French fngate 
PrudenU^ carrying 30 guns, after an action of an hour's 
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duration, dunng which the Frenchman lost 27 men killed 
and 22 wounded. 

Off Malaga a spirited action was also fought, with a like 
result, between the British 14-gun bng Eapoir, Captain 
James Saunders, and a Spanish xebec mounting 14 guns, 
the latter was cained by boarding, having lost nine killed 
and 28 wounded, out of a crew of 113 men 

On the 9th April, the 38-guri fngate San Ftor&nzOf Captain 
Sir Harry Neale, stood in towards Belleisle in company 
with the Amdia, 38, Captain Hon Charles Herbert, when 
the latter fngate, having earned away m a squall her 
maintop-mast, and fore and mizen topgallant masts, a 
Fiench squadron, consisting of the 40-gun fngates Cor- 
nMxo and Vengeance, Sem'dlante, 36, and a cutter, weighed 
anchor and, formmg a Ime, stood towards the Bntish 
ships Sir Harry Neale accepted the wagei of battle, and 
engaged the French fngates , but as often as he attempted 
to close with them they bore away, until at length they 
made sail for the Loire The total loss of the enemy 
exceeded 100 killed and wounded, mcludmg the captain of 
the Vengeance m the former, and the French commodore 
in the latter, category. The San Ftorenzo had only one man 
killed and 18 wounded, and the Ameha, a midshipman and 
one seaman killed and 17 wounded 

A gallant affair also was the cutting out, from under the 
protection of a battexy in the harbour of La Selva, of a 
Spanish polacre of 10 guns and 113 men, by the boats of 
bhe StLCceee, 32, with a loss of four killed and eight wounded. 

On the 20th August, Clyde, 38, Captain Cunnmgham, 
when cruising off Rodiefort, sighted and gave chase to 
two French ships. Having overtaken one of them, the Ves- 
ide, 36, she captured her after a close engagement of one 
hour and 60 mmutes The Clyde lost only five men killed 
and wounded , the Vestale, besides havmg her nggmg and 
sails cut to pieces, had 10 killed and 22 wounded, out] of a 
complement of 250 all told. 

Off Surinam, the French 28-gun fngate Repuhlicom had 
likewise, after a gallant resistance, to strike her colours to a 
Bupenor force, represented in this instance by the Tamci/r^ 
18, Oaptain Western. 

A very brilliant afl^ir waa the defence made by the store- 
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ship Camelf mounting 24 guns, and having only 101 men» 
and the 16*gun sloop Mattlesnaks against the attack of the 
Preneuse, 36, Captain L'Hermite The two British ships were 
lying at anchor in Algoa Bay, with their captains and a jior* 
hon of their crews serving on shore with the army of General 
Dundas, when the French frigate suddenly attacked them ; 
she was, however, beaten off, after an action of three houre^^ 
duration Captain L'Hermite was one of the best officers in 
the French navy, as he proved when, three weeks later, he 
escaped from the 50-gun ship Jupitery Captain Granger, after a 
spirited engagement, though, in justice to the gallant officers 
and crew of the Jupiter, it should be stated that, m conse- 
quence of the heavy sea, they were unable to open her lower 
deck ports, so that the British ft^^ate could only bring to bear 
upon her opponent a broadside of 11 12-pounders and three 
6-pounder8 The Preneme did not, however, ultimately 
escape , for, on the 11th December, she was chased and driven 
on shore near Port Louis, Mauritius, by the Tremendous^ 74, 
and AdamarU, 60 Her crew having deserted her, she was 
boarded, notwithstanding a heavy fire from the shore bat- 
teries, and destroyed where she lay, her captain and the few 
remaining men being first removed 

On the 16th October a lucky capture (what sailors call a 
" haul^’) was made off Cape Finisteire by the 38-gun frigates 
Naiad^ Captain Pienepoint, and Eikedum^ Captain YoT|ng, 
and the 32-gun frigates Triton^ Captain Gore, and AlcTnene^ 
Captain Digby The Ethadwn brought to action and cap- 
tured the Spanish frigate Thetis^ 34, and on the following 
day, after a long chase, during which the Triton *^truok 
heavily on the rocks off that iron-bound coast, she and the 
Alcmene forced her companion ship the Santa Brtgida to 
haul down her colours On overhauling the prizes, it was 
discovered that they were laden with gold and silver, and so 
vast was the treasure that, on reaching Plymouth, it required 
63 artillery-waggons to convey it to the citadel The fol- 
lowing were the shares of the fortunate participants 

£ 8 A, 

Captains • (each) 40,730 18 0 

Lieatenants 5,091 7 3 

Warrant offioen „ 2,468 10 • 

^ Petty offioen ,, 791 17 0 

Seamen and mannes „ 4 B 
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We have not space to detail the many other deeds of 
gallantry performed by the British navy during the year 
1799, but will just name some of the more remaik- 
able Conspicuous among them was the daring exhibited by 
Captain Macnamara, who, in the Cerberus ^ 32, harassed a 
Spanish convoy of 80 sail, and partially engaged the squadron 
of one 40-gun frigate, four 34-gun frigates, and two brigs, 
protecting the merchantmen Also worthy of chronicle is the 
captme by the JSolebayy 32, Captain Poyntz, while cruising 
off San Dommgo, of an entire French squadron, consisting 
of the EgypHenne, 20 , Eole, 18 , Levrter, 12, Vengeur, 8 , 
having an aggregate of 481 men 

Lieutenant Searle, while commanding the 12-gun cutter 
Courier, engaged for 50 minutes, and forced to sunender, 
the Guerrier, carrying 14 long 4-pounders and 44 men. 
Lieutenant Bambndge, of the Queen Charlotte, distinguished 
himself greatly by the gallantly with which, at the he«id of 
a barge's crew of 16 men, he boarded and recaptured the 
Lady Nelson, 10-gun cutter, making prisoners her prize 
crew of seven French officers and 27 men The boats of 
the Treat frigate stormed a battery of five guns in a bay 
in the island of Forto Bico, and brought out a Spanish ship 
and a schooner lymg under its protection The Viper, 14 
guns and 48 men, captured, after a running fight, a French 
lugger piivateer of equal force, but having nine more men. 

On 5bh October, the schooner Ferret, Acting Lieutenant 
Fitton, mounting six S-pounders, with a crew ot 45 men and 
boys (a tender of the Abergavenny flagship at Jamaica), 
brought to close action a Spanish schooner, afterwards 
ascertamed as having 14 long 6-pounders and 100 men 
NotMathstandmg the great disparity of force, the Spaniards 
bore up and made all sail for St Jago de Cuba, glad to 
escape with the loss of 1 1 killed and 20 wounded Our 
chronicle for 1799 worthily closes with this exploit, 
one of those gallant deeds performed in an obscure part of 
the globe, the heroes of which are not of exalted rank 

In the year 1800 Lord St Vincent succeeded Lord Bnd- 
port in command of the Channel fleet, and Lord Keith con- 
tinued, except for a few months m the winter of the pre- 
vious year, commander-in-chief m the Mediterranean. 

Durmg this time the siege of Malta was prosecuted with 
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gieat energy by a combined military and naval force under 
Brigadier-General Grabam, subsequently the victor of Barosaai 
and the indefatigable and gallant Captain Ball, who served on 
shore with a naval bngade of 500 seamen, while Troubndge, 
as senior officer of the blockading squadron, closely invested 
Valetta by sea. Still the siege progi eased but slowly, for 
the investing force was actually numerically mferior to the 
besieged , and had it not been for the pressure of famine, 
the city might have held out for an indefinite term This 
want extended also to the British troops and the Maltese, 
until Nelson, at his own risk, directed Troubndge, in a 
letter dated 8th January, to seize some vessels lying at 
Messina laden with corn, which the Neapolitan Government 
refused to sell, and he actually mortgaged his own domain 
of Bront6 to find funds to keep the squadron before Malta 

Loids Keith and Nelson were cruising oflf Malta, when 
intelligence arrived that a French squadron, laden with 
troops and provisions, was on its way from Toulon to relieve 
the garrison On the 18th February, Nelson, in the 
Foudroyant^ while in company with Captain Ball’s ship, the 
Alexandei (m command of the first lieutenant, Mr Har- 
rington), and the Success frigate, fell in with these ships, 
consistmg of a line-of-battle ship, a frigate, two corvettes, 
and some transports In the short engagement that took 
place the first-named was captured, and proved to be 
GenereuXy 74, flag of Bear- Admiral Perr^e, who was killed 
by a round shot which shattered his thigh It will be 
remembered that this was one of the two ships that had 
escaped after the battle of the Nile, and which captured 
the Lecmder The officer who commanded her, and gained 
so unenviable a notoriety on that occasion, Commodore 
Lejoille, had been killed on the 3rd March m the previous 
year, by a shot from the Castle of Brindisi, near which his 
ship had grounded The captuie of the which 

had on board 2,000 soldiers and a vast quantity of provi- 
sions and stores, was followed by the dispersion and return 
to France of the remaining vessels , and thus the fate of 
Malta was m eflect sealed 

Lord Keith went to Genoa at the end of February to 
oo-operate with the Austrians, and in the middle of March 
Nelson returned to Palermo, leaving Troubndge m com- 
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mand, having under his orders his own ship, the Cvllodm^ 
74 , Lton^ 64, Captain Dixon , Fovdroycmty 80, Captain Sir 
Edward Berry (late Nelson^s flag-ship), Alexander^ 74. 
Lieutenant Hanington (acting), and tho Fenelope^ 36, 
Captain Hon Henry Blackwood, together with some 
smaller vessels A few days after the admiraVa withdrawal. 
General Vaubois, the French governor of Malta, resolved 
to make a last attempt to get succour from France, and 
ordered Admiral Deeres to break through the blockading 
squadron in his flag-ship, the Guillaume Telly 80, the last of 
the ill-fated fleet that had succumbed to Nelson at the 
Nile, and, at all hazard, announce to the French govern- 
ment that, unless relieved, he must capitulate before June 

The Guillaume Tell got under weigh at eleven on the night 
of the 30th March, but was dLscoveied by the Penelope, 
which had the tementy to foUow her closely and engage 
her, with the object of attractmg the attention of Captain 
Troubridge by the sound of her guns. Crossmg her stern, 
the frigate twice raked the gieat hne-of-battle ship, which 
could only reply with her stem chasers , and so effectually 
did she harass the GuHlawme that she shot away her mam 
and mizen topmasts, and the slmg of her mainyard. This 
damage delayed her long enough to enable the Lum to take 
part in the conflict Ranging up close alongside to leeward 
of the French ship, the little sixty-four poured a broadside 
into her, and then lu fling up across her bows, carried away 
her opponent’s jib boom, which had passed between tho 
LiorCa mam and mizen-masts Aided by tho Penelope, 
Captam Dixon continued to engage his powerful adversary, 
until, bemg much cut up m her nggmg, the Lion dropp^ 
astern 

But the hard-pressed GuiUomme Tdl was not to escape, 
m spite of her gallant exertions m striving to break through 
the toils of her foes At 6 a.m the Foudroyani arrived 
upon the scene under a press of sail, when, hading to know 
if she surrendered, but receivmg no reply, Sir Edward 
Berry poured m a broadside The gallant Deeres replied 
with a like compliment, and with so much effect that, at the 
second broadside, he i^ot away the F(mdiroy(vn£9 foretop- 
mast, mamtopsail-yard, jib-boom, and spnteail-yard, and 
out her canvas to shre^ Thus crippled, the seventy-four 
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dropped astern, leaving the Lion on the Omlfsaume TelVk 
larboard beam, and the Pendope on her quarter Soon the 
French ship's main and mizen<masts were shot awaj, and Sir 
Edward Beriy, having cleared away his wreck, resumed hie 
position on her starboard quarter At 8 o’clock, the French- 
man’s foremast went over the side, and at length Admiral 
Deeres, seeing the futility of further resistance, hauled down 
his flag, and was taken possession of by Captain Blackwood 
Never was a ship more gallantly defended, and even 
Buonaparte, rarely magnanimous to his oflScers when nn- 
guccessful, applauded the resolution of the French admiral — 
a worthy successoi of Suffrein and De Tourville 

The Guillaume Tell had lost 200 killed and wounded, 
and was a perfect wreck The FoudroyamTe mizen-mast 
fell shortly after the action, and out of a complement of 718 
men and boys, she had had eight killed and 64 wounded, 
including the captain, one heutenant, three midshipmen, 
and the boatswain The Lion, a small sixty-four, carrying 
only 300 men, had one midshipman and seven men killed, 
and one midslupman and 37 men wounded She, and also 
the Pemhpe^ were much cut up m their masts and rigging 
the frigate had only one killed and three wounded Much 
credit was due to Captain Blackwood for his persevering 
gallantry m engaging the huge line-of-battle ship smale- 
handed The latter was added to the navy, and re-named the 
Malta^ and was, with the TomMunJt^ the largest two-decker m 
the sennee Of all the ships engaged at the Nile, there only 
now remained to be accounted for the frigates Dume and the 
Jueiuee. The former was taken by the SucceeSy and on the 
capitulation of the French army in Egypt, the Justice was 
surrendered and added to the Turkish navy On the 4th 
September, Malta was dehvered up to Major-General Pigott 
and Captain Martin, of the Norihvmberlaifidy the senior 
naval officer on the station. Nelson having returned to 
England , and thus the gallant General Yaubois, and the 
flamme* stricken prison of 5,000 men, surrendered to a 
force numerically inferior to them 

Prior to this, a British squadron, under the personal 
command of Lord Keith, took part m the reduction of 
Genoa, which, under the aide direction of Massena, h^ 
out un^ the 4th June^ when it, also, waa forced to 
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succumb to the exigencies of famine Genoa had been 
besieged by an Austrian army, and was bombarded by the 
British fleet On one occasion Captain Beaver, of the 
dwrora, 28, greatly distinguished himself by the gallant 
manner in which, with 10 boats carrying 100 men, he 
boarded, in the dead of night, and captured, after a des- 
perate conflict, a long galley, cairymg a crew of 257 men, 
which was moored under the protection of some batteries 
Unhappily, within ten days of its surrender, the city of 
Genoa, as well as Savona, which had shortly before capitu- 
lated to Captain Donovan, of the Somta Dorotea, 34, and an 
Austrian foice, agam fell into the hands of Buonaparte, 
as the decisive victory of Marengo placed all Northern 
Italy at the feet of the conqueror 

A terrible calamity befell Lord Keith’s flag-ship, the 
Queen Charlotte^ just before the blockade of Genoa by bis 
lordship On the 17th March, she was discerned to be on 
hre, and in spite of the greatest exertions of Captain Todd 
and the crew, this officer, the first lieutenant, Bambndge, 
fUid the greater portion of her men, perished m the flames 

An expedition was undertaken by a combined Biitish 
military and naval force against Ferrol, but it was not pro- 
ductive of much fruit The commodore, Sir John Warren, 
silenced a battery on shore, but Geiieial Sir James Pulteney 
considered the defences of the town too strong to attempt 
with his small force of 4,000 men, which was accordingly 
re-embarked 

The commodore’s flag-lieutenant, Mr Burke, however, 
managed to gam great honour by the brilliant gallantly he 
displayed when, on the 29th August, he, with 20 boats, 
cut out from under the protection of the batteries m Vigo 
Bay, a Spanish 18-gun pnvateer, having a crew of 165 men. 
The pnvateer, which lost 65 men, was earned, after a des- 
perate conflict, m which Lieutenant Burke and 23 officers 
and seamen were killed and wounded This officer, who 
received a commander’s commission for his gallantry, had 
already gamed himself a name as one of the most daring 
officers m the service. On the 1st July the commodore 
had despatched him with the boats of tlie Fiega/rd and of 
hia flag-ship, the havmg under his orders 192 

officers, seamen, and marmes, for the purpose of eflecting 
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the capture of a large convoy lying at anchor under the 
island of Noirmontier Though exposed to a heavy fire 
of guns and musketry, he succeeded m capturing, notwith 
standing a very obstinate resistance, the 20-gun corvette 
Th^he, protecting the convoy, three other armed vessels, 
and 15 sail of merchantmen Havmg destroyed these, he 
was returning, when the boats grounded on a sandbank, 
and after being exposed to an incessant fire from the forts 
and from 400 soldiers, 92 men, including Mr Burke and 
two other lieutenants, who were wounded, were obliged to 
surrender, the remaming 100 managmg to reach their ships. 

The following are some of the most notable fhgate actions 
of the year 1800 

The French 38-gun frigate PaUaa surrendered to the 
16-gun corvette Fairy, Captain Horton, and 18-gun brig 
Ha/rpy, Captam Bazeley, having also sustamed the fire of 
three other British ships which took part in the chase 
The Peter el, 16-gun sloop, Captain Austen, captured the 
Ltgvnenne, of equal force, after a running fight of an hour 
and a half, during which she sustamed but slight loss. On 
the 7 th April, the Leviaikan, 74, Captain Carpenter, bearmg 
the flag of Rear-Admiral Duckworth, captured, after a stout 
resistance, the Spanish 34-gun frigates Qarmm and Flcyren- 
tina A week later the cutter of the Calypso, command^ 
by Mr Buokley, the master, boarded and earned, m the 
face of a heavy fire, the French pnvateer schooner JhligefrUe, 
mounting six guns, and havmg a crew of 39 men 

Even more dashmg was the service performed by Captam 
Campbell, who, m the 30-gun corvette Dart, and havmg 
with him two gunboats, four fire-ships, and some cutters, 
attacked some French frigates mowed m the harbour of 
Dunkirk Fearlessly sailmg m. Captain Campbell con- 
tmued bis course until abreast of the third frigate, which 
fired a broadside at the Dari This salute she returned with 
double-shotted guns, and passing on, ran the Desirie, 40, 
on board, her jib-boom passmg under the frigate’s forestay 
The first lieutenant at once boarded with 50 gallant fellows, 
and engaged the French crew of 200 or 300 men, until a 
second division of boarders commg to his assistance, the ship 
was captured. In fifteen nunutes the Desirie, which hi d 
lost 100 killed and wounded, had changed hands, her cables 
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weie cut, and she was under weigh for the mouth of the 
harbour Commander Campbell, who achieved this success 
with the loss of only 12 men, was deservedly posted, and 
appointed to the Anadne, 

An equally danng ajBfair was the cutting out of the 
French bng Cerhhe, carrying three long 24-pounders and 
four 6-poundeis, with a crew of 87 men, and moored within 
pistol-^ot of three batteries and a mile of a French seventy- 
four, by Acting Lieutenant Coghlan, commanding the 
10-gun cutter Viper ^ attached to the squadron of Sir Edward 
Pellew Obtaming leave of the commodore to undertake 
this desperate enterprise, Lieutenant Coghlan, with one 
boat, having on board 20 men and officers all told, actually 
carried the bug after a severe hand-to-hand fight Twice 
the gallant young officei was repulsed, but the third time 
the peisev eiance and pluck of his band of heroes was 
rewarded with success Lieutenant Coghlan and Mr Mid- 
shipman Paddon were both severely wounded, the former 
in two, and the latter in six places , and one seaman was 
killed and eight wounded We cannot be far wrong in 
saying that this was a feat that no seamen in the world but 
British tars would have dreamt of undertaking, or, havmg 
undertaken, would not have relinquished after the first 
repulse, when the commander was hunself severely wounded 
in the thigh 

One of the hardest-fought of the frigate actions of the 
year was that between the Setne, 38, Captain Milne, and 
the Vengeance^ of the same force The action commenced 
a little before midnight on the 20th August, offi the island 
of St. Dommgo the Seine, bemg much crippled aloft, fell 
astern, but renewed the engagement at eight on the following 
morning The engagement was fought at close quarters untd 
10 30, when the French frigate, having lost her fore and 
mizen-masts and main-topmast, was forced to surrender. 
She had suffered severely m men, having 30 killed and 70 
wounded out of a crew of 326 h^ds. The Setm did not 
^in a bloodless triumph , for her loss consisted of Lieutenant 
Milne and 12 men kulled, and three officers and 23 men 
wounded. 

The capture of the Spazush corvettes EmneraMa 

and Pas, while at anchor in Bavcelona Boads^ was a parti- 
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cularly gallant affair It was effected by Captain Hillyar, 
of the frigate Nxger^ who, with eight boats of his ship and 
of the Minotaur^ cut them out, notwithstanding that he 
encountered a heavy fiie from their guns, and from those of 
four batteries and 10 gunboats lying in the roadstead 
The British loss in this creditable aftair amounted to only 
three killed and five wounded, while the Spaniards had 25 
men hora-de-cornhaZ 

On the 8th October, a French sloop of four guns, and 
havmg on board 98 men, principally soldiers, surrendered off 
Guadaloupe to tJie schooner Gtpay^ Lieutenant Roger, after 
an engagement of on hour and a half, and on the 27th 
of the same month the boats of the 38-gun fngate Fhaetony 
under the orders of Lieutenant Beaufort (the late Admiral 
Sir Francis Beaufort, hydrographer to the Admiralty), 
boarded and carried, after a most desperate resistance, the 
Spanish polocre Scm Joaefy mounting 14 guns, with a crew 
of 34 seamen and 22 soldiers, which was lying under the 
protection of a battery near Malaga. Lieutenant Beaufort, 
who was severely wounded, performed this dashing feat 
With only three boats, the fourth — the launch — not coming 
up m time to participate m the contest 

A very gallant action took place off Oporto on the 13th 
November, between the 16-gun schooner Milhrook^ Lieu- 
tenant Smith, and the Belloney French privateer, of ^30 
guns The engagement was fought within musket-shot, 
and so rapid and effective was the fire of the little schooner, 
that her adversary surrendered after a two hours* resistance. 
Unhappily, the Milbrook was unable to take possession, not 
having a boat left that could swim, and the Bellone conse- 
quently escaped The British schooner had 12 men 
wounded out of her small complement of 47 , while the 
privateer, which earned 250 men, lost 20 killed and 45 
wounded, includmg her captam Lieutenant Smith was 
promoted to the rank of commander, and the merchants of 
Oporto presented him with a piece of plate of the value of 
fifty guineas. 

The boats of the Captainy 74, and Magicierme^ 32, under 
the command of Lieutenant Heimah, cut out, with great 
gallantry, the French 20-gun corvette Meolawe^ which had 
ionght belter in Forto Navala 
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One of the most extraordinary episodes of this memor- 
able war with France was the career of the Speedy under 
the command of the famous Lord Cochrane, afterwards 
Earl Dundonald The Speedy was a brig of 158 tons, 
carrying 14 4-poundeis, and having a crow of 84 men 
and six officers, mcluding the commander and one lieu- 
tenant Her cabin was so low that it was not possible to 
stand upright m it, and Lord Cochrane, who was a tall man, 
uayB, in his interesting “ Autobiography,’^ he had to put hig 
head through the open skylight whenever he wanted to 
shave himself In the previous year (1799), when under 
the command of Captain Jahleel Brenton, who rose to great 
distinction in the service, she had, while in company with 
a small privateer, captured, after a sharp conflict, three 
Spanish gunboats , two months later, her gallant captain 
rescued a convoy of our traders from a flotilla of Spanish 
armed vessels, of which he destroyed two» In the following 
November, Captain Brenton repelled, off Europa Pomt, in 
Bight of the gamson of Gibraltar, a squadron of 12 gun- 
boats, which had issued out of Algesiras to capture his 
little craft For this gallant service he was promoted, and 
was succeeded by Lord Cochrane, under whose command 
the crew of the little vessel iwhieved even greater wonders, 
and wi ought such havoc among the Spanish mercantile 
marine, that several of their ships of war scoured the 
Spanish coast and the Mediterranean between it and 
Minorca, m search of the diminutive brig 

Lord Cochrane was a lieutenant in the Queen Charlotte, 
Lord Keith’s flag-ship, when he was ordered to take charge 
of the Gev^reux after her capture by Lord Nelson’s squadron, 
and with a crew, made up of invalids from different ships 
of the fleet, he proceeded to Port Mahon, On his arrival 
here, he received command of the Speedy, though, as he tella 
us, he had expected the Bonne Citoymne, a flne sloop of 18 
guns However, he was just the sort of man to earn dis- 
tinction under the most untoward circumstances, and his 
performances m convoying our merchant ships, and cap- 
turing those of the Spaniards, quickly made tiie name of the 
Speedy, and of her noble commander, a terror to the enemies 
cf his countiy. 

On the 14th June^ 1800, the Speedy, which had rejoined 
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Lord Keith off Genoa, was again detached to cruise off the 
coast of Spam, and between that date and the Slat July, hia 
lordship captured six prizes, mcludmg two vessels of war 
Eaily m August he was agam with the commander>m-chief 
in Leghorn Koads, whence he returned, on the 16th, to 
reocoupy his old cruising-ground Dunng the remainder 
of the year Lord Cochiane picked up several more piizes, 
returning to Port Mahon occasionally to refit It was 
marvellous how he managed to elude the three or four 
heavy Spanish ships of war specially detached to capture 
his tmy Cl aft, but his good fortune never deserted him, 
although, had it not been linked with great courage and 
a smgular fertility of resource, he would most certainly 
have soon found himself m a Spanish dungeon 

These characteristics were remarkably manifested on one 
occasion, when, mistaking for a merchantman a large Spanish 
frigate, which had been disguised in order to msure his 
capture, he chased her, and only discovered his error when 
she opened her ports and showed her teeth The Speedy 
had been previously disguised to represent the Dam«?h 
bng CUmer, but her suspicious conduct would have ensured 
her capture, for the frigate lowered a boat to board, had not 
Lord Cochrane promptly hoisted the yellow quarantine 
flag, and, standing boldly towards the stranger, dmrmgd all 
suspicion by causing a petty ofiicer he had placed m the 
gangway m Danish uniform to hail the boat with the inti* 
mation that the bng was two days from Algiers, where it 
was well known that the plague was violently raging This 
was enough to stay the officer m his intended search , the 
boat returned to the frigate, which filled, and stood on her 
course 

Between the 21st December, the date of the above occur- 
rence, and the 6th May, 1801, the Speedy cruised up and 
down the Spanish coast, in and out of Fort Mahon and 
Malta, capturmg prizes and generally conducting herself 
as if the Spanish and French navies had no existence ; 
at length the crew, who had actually made a complaint to 
Lord Cochrane that they had not been allowed to attack 
the Spanish frigate on the 21st December, were placed in a 
position to satisfy their imappeasable appetite for fighting 
Captam, officers, and men had come to an understanding that 
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they would fight any Spanish frigate afloat, if they came 
athwart>hawBe one, and on the 6 th May their wish was 
gratified. 

Two days before, the Speedy y when off Barcelona, had 
captured a 4-gun tartan and a privateer of seven guns, 
and beat off a swarm of gunboats which had been sent out to 
decoy the little bng within reach of a large Spanish xebec 
fingate of 32 guns. On the 5th May, Lord Cochrane stood 
off shore repairing damages, and at daylight on the followmg 
morning, the frigate was seen bearmg down m chase Prize 
crews had reduced the strength of the Speedy to 54 men 
and boys, but his lordship was determmed that this time 
there ^ould be no complamt of not havmg a fair fight, so 
he mustered the crew to their quarters, and cleared for 
action. 

At 9 30 the fhgate fired a gun and hoisted Spanish 
colours, to which the Speedy replied by running up the 
American ensign. As soon as he got his httle ship on the 
other tack, Lord Cochrane hoisted the British ensign, which 
was immediately saluted with a brc^jidside from the 
Spaniard Treble-shottmg his guns, Lord Cochrane ran 
close under the lee of his huge antagonist, and lockmg his 
yards m her nggmg, replied by a (bscharge from his four- 
pounders delivered with such deadly effect, that the Spanish 
captam, Don Francisco de Torres, was killed Ably seconded 
by Lieutenant Parker, Lord Cochrane worked his guns to 
such purpose that every shot told m the frigate’s crowded 
decks, while the missiles of the latter rattled harmlessly 
through the nggmg of the Speedy. The Bntish sailors 
elevated their guns, and by their disoharges threatened to 
blow up the frigate’s deck; the Spaniards, on the other 
Kand, could not sufiioiently depress the muzzles of their 
cannon to sweep the decks of their tmy adversary. At 
length, the Spanish commander, seemg that his only chance 
lay m boardmg, made a determined attempt to carry the 
httle craft , but it was vain, and twice he and his men were 
ignommiously driven back by the handful of Bntish tara 
opposed to them, who pour^ in a hot fire of musketry 
But numbers began to tell, and It soon became evident that 
the unequal conflict could not be contmued much longer. 
Swo men had been killed and four wounded, so that but 48 
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w^re left, including the surgeon. There remained only 
desperate alternative of boarding, and this Lord Cochrane 
resolved to adopt. 

The men having been directed to smear their faces vrith 
grease and gunpowder m order to give themselves a more 
terrific appeal ance, Lieutenant Parker boarded at the 
bows with the first division, and was quickly reinforced by 
Loid Cochrane, who boarded at the waist with the re- 
mainder of his men The only individual remaining on 
board was Mr. Guthne, the surgeon, who took the wheel, 
and cleverly steered the Speedy alongside the Spamsf 
frigate In a few minutes every man of the bng was on the 
Gcmds deck, and a fierce hand-to-hand conflict took place. 
Forty-eight men against 300 were heavy odds, even when the 
minority were British seamen, who were accustomed in those 
days to regard themselves as singly a match for any three 
foreigners However, gallantry and unheard-of audacity 
won the day. 

For some minutes the conflict continued with doubtful 
results, when Lord Cochrane ordered one of his men to 
haul down the Spanish colours This stroke of genius had 
the desired effect , the Spaniards, either concluding that the 
act was directed by one of tbeir officers, or because they 
had had enough fighting, ceased to resist, and the Chmio 
was the pnze of the Speedy ’ 

The Spanish frigate earned 22 long 12-pounder8, eight 
long 8-pounders, and two 24-pounder carronades, throwing 
a broa^de of 1901b against the Speedy' a broadside of 
281b, which Lord Cochrane used to say he could carry 
about m bis coat-pockets without any discomfort Out of 
her crew of 319 men, besides the captain, the boatswain 
and 13 men had been killed, and 41 were wounded, 
leaving no less than 263 un wounded prisoners, who were 
to be guarded by 44 British sailors, for three men had been 
killed and seven wounded, including laeutenant Parker 
(severely). 

To prevent a successful attempt at recovery, Lord Coch- 
rane drove his prisoners into the hold, and pointed some 
of the mam-deck guns down the hatchway, giving the 
Spaniards to understand that the first sign of mutmy 
would brmg down on their heads a discharge of canister. 

u 2 
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Ji midshipman, his relative, the Hon Archibald Cochrane, 
was placed in charge of the guns with a prize-crew of 30 
men, and the Speedy keeping company for fear of accident, 
the two vessels made the best of their way to Port Mahon, 
where the prisoners were landed 

Lord Cochrane for this act of extreme gallantry received 
post rank, and Lieutenant Parker was promoted to be com- 
mander. 

Only a month after this, on the 9th June, his lordship, 
while still m command of the Speedy, attacked, m company 
with the 18-gun brig Kcmga/roOj Captain Pullmg, a Spanish 
convoy anchored under the protection of a 20-gun xebec, 
three gunboats, and a tower apparently mounting 12 guns. 
The two brigs brought to within half gunshot of the bat- 
tery, and although the Spaniards were reinforced by two 
other gunboats and a 12-gun felucca, their fire was so 
effective that the xebec and three of the gunboats were 
sunk, and the battery silenced At night the boats pro- 
ceeded on shore to capture the felucca, and remaining gun- 
boats, but they had been eithei scuttled or driven on shore. 
This smart affair was achieved with the loss of one ofiicer 
killed and two lieutcnonta, and seven men woundedL 
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CHAPTER XVIL 
180L 

Thd Battle of Copenbagen, 2ad AprlL 

Thb year 1801 is chiefly remarkable, from our naval stand- 
point, for Nelson’s great victory at Copenhagen In Decem- 
ber of the previous year, Russia, Prussia, Denmark, and 
Sweden, exasperated at our claim of a right to search vessels 
of neutral powers for goods belonging to enemies, entered 
into a confederacy having for its object such a limitation of 
the above right as would in fact render it inoperative 
Spam and Portugal also entered mto an alliance m February , 
and when to these is added the mightiest of contmental 
powers, France, whose well-nigh unlimited resources were 
wielded by a Napoleon, we may be said at this con 
juncture to have stood singly agamst the world, yet, 
thanks to our mvmcible navy with a Nelson at the helm — 
the true pilot who weathered the storm — old England boie 
herself triumphantly through the crisis Pitt at once 
treated the formation of the northern confederacy as a 
declaration of war, laid an embargo on all vessels of the 
nations parties to it, and fitted out a fleet This promptitude 
was praiseworthy m the extreme , which can hardly be said 
for the policy which placed m chief command of the 
squadron Sir Hyde Parker, when such an oflBicer as Nelson 
was in England, and was designated by a unanimous con- 
currence of public and professional opmion as the most 
suitable to ^ the post Fortunately, however, Nelson 
was appomted second in command, and Sir Hyde, a brave 
officer and experienced seaman, knew how to profit by the 
presenoeof his illustrious colleague, who m fact did everything. 

The fleet, having on board the 49th regiment, some nfle- 
nien and gunners under Colonel Stewart, sailed from Yar- 
mouth R^s on 12th March| and on the 2l8t anchored at 
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the entrance to the Sound. When the fleet arrived off 
the Skaw, the northern extremity of Jutland, Mr Van- 
Bittart, afterwards Lord Bexley, who was on board the flag- 
Bhip as Plenipotentiary, proceeded to Copenhagen with a 
flag of truce , but he soon returned, accompanied by Mr. 
Drummond, our minister at the Danish court, with the 
report that the government and people were bitterly hostile, 
and that preparations on a grand scale had been made to 
repel the British fleet 

JSTelson, in a long conference with the commander-m-chief 
and minister advocated instant action, and embodied his views 
in a masterly letter, but, nevertheless, Sir Hyde Parker, — 
who was distracted by considerations as to whether he should 
advance by the Sound, as the shortest route, or by another 
channel, which, being less guarded, was reckoned the safest, 
called the Belt, and whether he should detach one squadron 
as Nelson advised, to attack the Russians at Bevel — sufleied 
two days to elapse before he moved by the Sound. Another 
day was wasted in sending a messenger to the governor o* 
Cronenborg, a castle near Elsinore, to inquire whether he 
would fire on the fleet As an answer was returned in the 
affirmative, and it was desirable that there should be no 
delay in brmgmg the Danes to terms, the fleet kept in close 
to the city of Helsinburg on the Swedish mainland, and 
thus avoided any damage 

By noon on the 30th March, the whole fleet was anchored 
above the island of Huen, and 15 miles below Copenhagen. 
Sir Hyde Parker, Lord Nelson, and Admiral Graves, with 
Captain Domett and Colonel Stewart, then proceeded to re- 
connoitre the defences, and in the evening a council of war 
was held on boaid the London^ Sir Hyde’s flagship, at which 
Nelson offered to conduct the attack with ten sail of the 
line. The commander-in-chief gladly accepted the offer, and 
gave him two more than he asked. The following were the 
ships detached for the service — 

r Vice-Admiral Lord Nelaon, K3 (Bloe), 

74 ^ Captam Thomaa Foley 

( „ Thomas Mastermaa Hardy. 


* The Bi 98 , oommanded by Captani Haidy, was Kelson*# 

proper flaffship, bat be shifted his to the Elephant^ as she wss 
smaller and lighter, and Captain Hardy aooompanied him as a voliintesc* 
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Oosi. 




I Bear. Admiral Thos Graysa (Wliite)i 


Deficmce 

} Captain B B Betahok 


Edgar 


G Murray 

74 J 

Monarch ... 

..I..... ,1 

James B Mosse 


BeUona . 


Sir Thomas B. Thompson. 


Qamges 


Thomas F FreemanUe* 


Russell 


William Cammg 


^ Agamemmon 


BobertD Fanooort 

64 ! 

Ardent 

» ••• If 

Thomas Bertie 


Polyphemus 

i> 

John Lawford. 


[ Qlatton 


William Bligh. 

50j 




James Walker. 



Fbioatss 


88 

Amazon 

Captain Henry Bion. 


( Bisir^e , 

„ 

Henry Inman. 

OD ^ 

i Blanche 


Graham E Hammond. 

82 

Alcmene . . 

•aaaeee •••••• || 

Samuel Satton 

30 

Bart 

.. *• f, 

John Devonshire. 

24 

Jamaica 

• • If 

Jonas Bose. 


There were also one sloop, seven bomb-vessels, two fire- 
diips, some gun-bngs, cutters, and four launches from the 
London^ with anchors and cables to assist anj of the ships 
which might get ashore 

The Danes, m order to make the navigation more Aiffi** 
cult, had removed the buoys, but during the nights of the 
30th and 31st March the boats of the fleet sounded a large 
portion of the Channel, and laid down fresh buoys , and so 
unsparing of himself was Nelson that, though suffering from 
ill-health, he personally superintended the duty, and passed 
the whole of the second mght m a boat. On the morning 
of the 1st April the British fleet proceeded to within six 
miles of the capital, and anchored off the north-western 
extremity of a shoal known as the Middle Ground, which 
extends along the whole sea-face of the city, with the Kmg^s 
Channel inside, where was moored the Danish fleet In 
the forenoon Lord Nelson embarked on board the Amazoriy 
and leconnoitred the defences, and soon after his return at 
1 p.m the signal for his squadron to weigh was hoisted on 
board the ElephmL The order was received with idieea 
by the seamen of the fleet, and in a short tune the attack- 
ing squadron, numbering 36 tail, was tuider wd^, fbrm^ 
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they would fight any Spanish frigate afloat, if they came 
athwart-hawse one, and on the 6th May their wish waa 
gratified. 

Two days before, the Speedy^ when off Barcelona, had 
captured a 4-gun tartan and a privateer of seven guns, 
and beat off a swarm of gunboats which had been sent out to 
decoy the little bng within reach of a large Spanish xebec 
frigate of 32 guns. On the 5th May, Lord Cochrane stood 
off shore repairing damages, and at daylight on the following 
morning, the frigate was seen bearing down m chase. Prize 
crews had reduced the strength of the Speedy to 64 men 
and boys, but his lordship was determmed that this time 
there should be no complaint of not havmg a fair fight, so 
he mustered the crew to their quarters, and cleared for 
action 

At 9 30 the frigate fired a gun and hoisted Spanish 
colours, to which the Speedy replied by running up the 
American ensign As soon as he got his little ship on the 
other tack, LoM Cochrane hoisted the British ensign, which 
was immediately saluted with a broadside from the 
Spaniard Treble-shottmg his guns. Lord Cochrane ran 
close under the lee of bis huge antagonist, and locking his 
yards m her nggmg, replied by a discharge from his four- 
pounders delivered with such deadly effect, that the Spanish 
captam, Don Francisco de Torres, was killed Ably seconded 
by Lieutenant Parker, Lord Cochrane worked his guns to 
such purpose that every shot told m the frigate’s crowded 
decks, while the missiles of the latter rattled harmlessly 
Ihrough the nggmg of the Speedy, The Bntish sailors 
elevated their guns, and by their discharges threatened to 
blow up the fiigate’s deck; the Spaniards, on the other 
hand, could not suffciently depress the muzzles of their 
cannon to sweep the decks of their tiny adversary At 
length, the Spanish commander, seemg that his only chance 
lay m boarding, made a determined attempt to carry the 
h^e craft , but it was vain, and twice he and his men were 
ignommiously driven back by the handful of Bntish tars 
opposed to thiem, who pour^ in a hot fire of musketry 
But numbers began to tell, and it soon became evident that 
the unequal oonfiict could not be contmued much longer. 
Two men had been killed and four wounded, so that but 18 
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were left, including the surgeon. There remained only the 
desperate alternatiye of boardmgi and this Lord Cochrane 
resolved to adopt 

The men having been directed to smear their faces with 
grease and gunpowder m order to give themselves a more 
terrific appeaiunce, Lieutenant Parker boarded at the 
bows with the first division, and was quickly reinforced by 
Loid Cochrane, who boarded at the waist with the re- 
mainder of his men The only individual remaining on 
board was Mr. Guthne, the surgeon, who took the wheel, 
and cleverly steered the Speedy alongside the Spanish 
frigate In a few minutes every man of the bng was on the 
Gomids deck, and a fierce hand-to-hand conflict took place. 
Forty-eight men against 300 were heavy odds, even when the 
minority were British seamen, who were accustomed in those 
days to regard themselves as singly a match for any three 
foreigners However, gallantry and unheard-of audacily 
won the day 

For some minutes the conflict continued with doubtful 
results, when Lord Cochrane ordered one of hia men to 
haul down the Spanish colours This stroke of genius had 
the desired effect , the Spaniards, either concludmg that the 
act was directed by one of their oflBcers, or because they 
had had enough fightmg, ceased to resist, and the Gcmo 
was the prize of the Speedy ^ 

The Spanish frigate earned 22 long 12-pounders, eight 
long 8-pounders, and two 24-pounder carronades, throwing 
a broa^de of 1901b. against the Speedy^ a broadside of 
28 lb , which Lord Cochrane used to say he could carry 
about m hia coat-pockets without any discomfort Out of 
her crew of 319 men, besides the captain, the boatswain 
and 13 men had been killed, and 41 were wounded, 
leaving no less than 263 unwounded prisoners, who were 
to be guarded by 44 British sailors, for three men had been 
killed and seven wounded, mclu^g Lieutenant Parker 
(severely). 

To prevent a successful attempt at recovery, Lord Coch- 
rane drove his prisoners into the hold, and pointed some 
of the mam-deck guns down the hatchway, giving the 
Spaniards to understand that the first sign of mutiny 
would bring down on their heads a discharge of canister; 

u 2 
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A midshipman, his relative, the Hon Archibald Cochrane, 
was placed in charge of the guns with a prise-crew of 30 
men, and the Speedy keeping company for fear of accident, 
the two vessels made the best of their way to Port Mahon, 
where the prisoners were landed 

Lord Cochrane for this act of extreme gallantry received 
post rank, and Lieutenant Parker was promoted to be com- 
mander. 

Only a month after this, on the 9th June, his lordship, 
while still in command of the Speedy^ attacked, in company 
with the 18-gun bng Kcmga/roo^ Captain Pulling, a Spanish 
convoy anchored under the protection of a 20-gun xebec, 
three gunboats, and a tower apparently mounting 12 guns. 
The two bngs brought to withm half gunshot of the bat- 
tery, and although the Spaniards were reinforced by two 
other gunboats and a 12-gun felucca, their fire was so 
effective that the xebec and three of the gunboats were 
sunk, and the battery silenced At night the boats pro- 
ceeded on shore to capture the felucca, and remaining gun- 
boats, but they had been either scuttled or driven on shore. 
This smart affair was achieved with the loss of one officer 
killed and two lieutonanta, and seven men wounded* 



CHAPTER XVIL 
1801. 

The Battle of Copenhagen, 2ad Aprfl* 

The year 1801 la chiefly remarkable, from our naval stand* 
point, for Nelson's great victory at Copenhagen In Decem- 
ber of the previous year, Russia, Prussia, Denmark, and 
Sweden, exasperated at our claim of a right to search vessels 
of neutral powers for goods belonging to enemies, entered 
into a confederacy having for its object such a limitation of 
the above right as would in fact render it inoperative 
Spam and Portugal also entered mto an alliance m February , 
and when to these is added the mightiest of oontmental 
powers, France, whose well-nigh unlimited resources were 
wielded by a Napoleon, we may be said at this con- 
juncture to have stood singly agamst the world, yet, 
thanks to ourmvmcible navy with a Nelson at the helm — 
the true pilot who weathered the storm— old England boie 
herself triumphantly through the crisis, Pitt at once 
treated the formation of the northern confederacy as a 
declaration of war, laid an embargo on all vessels of the 
nations parties to it, and fitted out a fleet. This promptitude 
was praiseworthy m the extreme , which can hardly be said 
for the pohcy which placed m chief command of the 
squadron Sir Hyde Parker, when such an ofEcer as Nelson 
was m England, and was designated by a unanimous con- 
currence of public and professional opinion as the most 
suitable to fill the post. Fortunately, however. Nelson 
was appomted second m command, and Sir Hyde, a brave 
officer and experienced seaman, knew how to profit by the 
presence of his illustrious colleague, who in fact did everythmg. 

The fleet, havmg on board the 49ih regiment, some nfle- 
nieii and gunners under Colonel Stewart, sailed from Yar- 
mouth R^s on 12th March, and on ^e 2l8t anchored at 
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the entrance to the Sound. When the fleet arrived off 
the Skaw, the northern extremity of Jutland, Mr Van- 
Bittart, afterwards Lord Bexley, who was on board the flag- 
ship as Plenipotentiary, proceeded to Copenhagen with a 
flag of truce, but he soon returned, accompanied by Mr. 
Drummond, our minister at the Danish court, with the 
report that the government and people were bitterly hostile, 
and that preparations on a grand scale had been made to 
repel the Biitish fleet 

Nelson, in a long conference with the commander-in-chief 
and minister advocated instant action, and embodied his views 
in a masterly letter, but, nevertheless. Sir Hyde Parker, — 
who was distracted by considerations as to whether he should 
advance by the Sound, as the shortest route, or by anothei 
channel, which, being less guarded, was reckoned the safest, 
called the Belt, and whether he should detach one squadron 
as Nelson advised, to attack the Russians at Revel — sufleied 
two days to elapse before he moved by the Sound. Another 
day was wasted in sending a messenger to the governor o* 
Cronenborg, a castle near Elsmore, to inquire whether he 
would fire on the fleet As an answer was returned in the 
affirmative, and it was desirable that there should be no 
delay in brmgmg the Danes to terms, the fleet kept in close 
to the city of Helsmbuig on the Swedish mainland, and 
thus avoided any damage 

By noon on the 30th March, the whole fleet was anchored 
above the island of Huen, and 15 miles below Copenhagen, 
Sir Hyde Parker, Lord Nelson, and Admiral Graves, with 
Captain Domett and Colonel Stewart, then proceeded to re- 
connoitre the defences, and in the evening a council of war 
was held on boaid the London^ Sir Hyde’s flagship, at which 
Nelson offered to conduct the attack with ten sail of the 
line The commander-in-chief gladly accepted the offer, and 
gave him two more than he asked. The following were the 
ships detached for the service . — 

rVioe-Admiral Lord Nelson, K.B (Bloe), 

74 BZepAcmi* ........ < Captain Thomas Foley 

C „ Thomas Masterman Hardy. 

* The Bt Gfeorgre, 98, oommanded by Captain Hardy, was Kelson’s 
proper flagship, but he shifted hu fl^ to the Elephant, as she wi 
smaller and hghter, and Captain Hardy aooompamed him as a volonteer* 
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Onni 


Dejiance 



Edgar 

74 Mona/rch 
Bellona 
Oamges 
^Russell 
^Agamemnon 
64 j Ardent 

Polyphemus 
Qlatton 
I$%s 


50 



Bear-Admiral ThoB OraTefi (White)i 
Captain B B Betaliok 
„ G Murray 

„ James B Mosse 

p, Sir Thomas B Thompeoiu 

pp Thomas F Freemantle. 

„ William Cuming 

II Bobert D Fanooort. 

II Thomas Bertie 

II John Lawford. 

II William Bligh. 

,1 James Walker. 


FsiaATBS 


88 Amazon . 

/ D4s%r46 r ...... 

I Blanche 

32 Alcmem .. 

30 Da/rt .... 

24 Jamaica 


Captain Henry Biou 
II Henry Inman. 

,1 Graham E Hammond. 
,1 Samuel Sutton 

I, John Devonshire 

I, Jonas Bose. 


There were also one sloop, seven bomb-vessels, two fire- 
ships, some gun-bngs, cutters, and four launches firom the 
London^ with anchors and cables to assist any of the ships 
which might get ashore 

The Danes, in order to make the navigation more diffi- 
cult, had removed the buoys, but during the nights of the 
30th and diet March the boats of the fleet sounded a large 
portion of the Channel, and laid down fresh buoys , and so 
unsparing of himself was Nelson that, though suflenng from 
ill-health, he personally superintended the duty, and passed 
the whole of the second night m a boat On the morning 
of the 1st April the British fleet proceeded to within six 
miles of the capital, and anchored ofi the north-western 
extremity of a shoal known as the Middle Ground, which 
extends along the whole sea-face of the city, with the King's 
Channel inside, where was moored the Danish fleet. In 
the forenoon Lord Nelson embarked on board the Amazonp 
and reconnoitred the defences, and soon after his return at 
1pm the signal for his squadron to weigh was hoisted on 
board the Elepha/nL The order was received with cheem 
by the seamen of the fleet, and m a short time the attack- 
ing squadron, numbering 36 sail, was under weigh, form^ 
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in t\70 divisions, leaving Sir Hyde Parker at anchor with 
the remaining ships, consistmg of— 


Guns 


98 i 

r London 

/ Admiral Sir Hyde Parker (Blue) 

• William Domett 

i 

Oeorge 



Wa/mor , . . 

„ Charles Tyler 

\ 

74. 

\ Defence . . .. 

„ Lord Henry Paulet. 

1 Satwm 



^ Ra/millies 

H James Dixon 

64i 

t RoASonable 


[ Vetercm 

„ A Oollingwood Diokson 


The British squadron passed along the edge of the Middle 
Ground and anchored, about 8 p m , at its southern 
extremity, the headmost ship of the line being then about 
two miles fiom the southernmost Danish ship During the 
night Captain Hardy was employed in sounding the channel, 
and passed completely round one of the enemy's floating 
batteries unperceived, making his soundings with a pole, lest 
the noise of heaving the lead should attract attention 

Nelson had assembled his captains at supper, and early 
dismissed them with the partmg toast . “A lair wind and 
success to-morrow " He himself, howevei, took no rest, but 
employed tho night in drawing up mmute instructions for each 
ship m his squadron, until he became so exhausted that he 
was forced to yield to the solicitations of his chief assistants. 
Captains Foley and Riou, and take a little rest on his cot 
laid on the deck of his cabm Before six, he was up and 
dressed, and, having summoned the captains of the several 
slups on board the Elephant, he delivered to them then 
fin^ instructions 

The intention was that all the ships of the line should 
take up stations abreast of the enemy's ships, anchormg by 
the stem, while the fhgates were to attack the vessels off 
the harbour's mouth and to rake the southern extremity of 
the Danish line. It was also mtended that the 49th regiment, 
under Colonel Stewart, and 500 seamen under Captain Free- 
niantle, should storm the largest of the Grown batteries, but 
■ome of these plans were frustrated by the course of erentsL 

• Senring as a Tolunteer on board the Elephcmi, 
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rhe following were the Danish ships, which, though mostly 
block-ships, were all well armed and manned , and when to 
them are added the land batteries, it will be seen that Nelson 
had undertaken a task that would have daunted most men, 
no matter how brave , but like Blake he had taught British 
■eamen to contemn both foreign ships and batteries. — 


Provesteen 

56 guns 

515 

men. 

Wagner 

48 

>« 

361 

fi 

Pen&hwrg 

20 

>» 

216 

Iff 

Nyhurg 

20 

If 

209 

ff* 

Jutland 

48 

»f 

396 

Iff 

Suersishen 

20 

ff 

117 

ft 

Cronburg 

22 

ft 

196 

Iff 

'Hagen 

20 

Iff 

155 

ffff 

Hannehrog 

62 

»i 

836 

Iff 

Elwen 

6 

ffff 

80 

Iff 

Grenier's float 

24 

ffff 

120 

Iff 

Aggerstans 

20 

n 

213 

Iff 

Zealand . 

74 

iff 

529 

If 

Chari Amelia, 

. 26 

Iff 

225 

It 

Sohesten . 

18 

ffff 

126 

II 

Holstein 

60 

If 

400 

II 

Indosforethen 

64 

•f 

390 

If 

Hielpem 

20 

II 

265 

II 

Total 

628] 

guns 

4,849 

men 


i 

At the northern extieraity of this line, which extended 
above a mile and a half, were two batteries constructed on 
piles, and fitted with furnaces for heating shot, named the 
Trekroner, or Crown batteries , one mounted 30 long 24- 
pounders, and the other 38 long 3G-poundeis Both these 
batteries were commanded by two decked block-ships not in- 
cluded in the precedmg list, named the Mars and Elepfienteru 
A chain was thrown across the entrance to the inner harbour, 
which was also protected by the Trekroner batteries, and m 
addition by the 74-gun ships, Trekroner and BannemarJc^ 
a 40-gun frigate, two bngs, and some armed boats. On the 
island of Amak, to the south-westward, were several gun- 
boats and mortar batteries The whole of the Danish naval 
foice was under the command of Commodore Olfert Fischer, 
who flew his broad pennant on board the Dannelrog, 

After Nelson had dismissed the captains to their respeo- 
iive ship, the pilots assembled on hos^rd i\iQEl&pharU^ and their 
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hesitation and ignorance sorely tned the gallant admiral, who 
was eager to commence the action. At length, however, at 
9 30, with a south-easterly wind, the Elephani made the 
signal to weigh in succession. 

The Edgar led, with the Ayomemnon following, but the 
latter was unable to round the southern end of the Middle 
Ground shoal, and was compelled to anchor. The Polypha- 
fnu8 and Isis now came up, and then the Bdlow»y which, 
owing to the ignorance of her pilot, got ashore on the Middle 
Ground, after she had rounded the point, about 450 yards 
from the rear of the Danish line, where she was withm 
reach of the enemy's shot , but could render no effectual 
assistance The Russell following her veiy closely, also 
grounded, with her jibboom almost over the BelloncHs taff- 
lail This was a very unfortunate beginning, and Nelson, 
who followed in the Elepha/at^ in opposition to the directions 
of the pilots, ordered the ship's helm to be put a-starboard, 
when she avoided the fate of her consorts, and passed to 
the westward, or on their larboard hand The remammg 
ships following the same course, all took up their appointed 
stations, thus forming a compact line, with about 100 yards 
joetween each ship 

At 10 8Lm the finug commenced, but it was not until 
11 30 that all the ships had reached their stations The 
strong tide prevented the Jamaica and the gunboats from 
getting into action Nor did the bomb- vessels do much 
service Owing to the absence of three of the line-of-battle 
ships, some of our vessels had more than one opponent, while 
the line did not extend far enough to engage the formidable 
Crown batteries Perceiving this, the g^ant Captain Riou 
sailed up his frigates, and with a force so wholly inadequate, 
attacked these works, which, m fact, formed the strongest 
point in the Danish hue Scarcely less remarkable was the 
daring and skill with which Captain Inman, of the Desvr^e^ 
placed hi3 ship, so as to rake a heavy Dutch ship of 58 guns : 
as Nelson said, “ She lost not a man, but cut the Provesteen^ 
a ship carrying 36 and 24-pounders, to pieces ” Thus for 
three hours the engagement was continued , but notwith- 
Btandmg the deadly precision and celerity of our file, no im- 
pression appeared to have been made on the Danes, who 
fought with tine Scandinavian stubbornness. 
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In the mean time Sir Hyde weighed with his squadron, 
and took up a new position nearer to the city, and detached 
the Yeteran^ RamiUieSy and Defence to Nelson's assistance 
But these ships made such slow progress, owmg to the light 
wind, that fearing Nelson was overpowered, and knowing 
his indomitable resolution, he ordered the signal for dis- 
continuing the action to be hoisted 

The ElepltmU was at this time hotly engaged with the 
Danish flagship, the Da/anehrog^ and as the splinters flew 
around him, Nelson, as was his wont mthe hour of battle, 
was pacing the deck full of animation, and m the highest 
spirits Presently the signal-heutenant reported to his 
lordship that No 39 (the signal for discontinuing action) 
was fl3ring on board the admiral’s ship, and asked if he 
should repeat it ? “ No,” said Nelson , but answer it 

The answering pennant was accordingly hoisted. Immedi- 
ately afterwards his lordship asked if the signal for close 
action was still flying on board his own sliip, and on receivmg 
a reply m the affirmative, added “ Mind you keep it so ” 

Southey, in his admirable life of our great national hero — 
a biography unsurpassed by any m the language for literary 
excellence and entrancmg interest — details the following 
scene, which has become historic “ Lord Nelson now paced 
the deck, moving the stump of his right arm in a m&nner 
which always indicated great emotion, ‘ Do you know,' 
said he to Mr Fergusson, *what is shown on board the 
commander-m-chiefr ‘ No 39 ' What does that meani' 
‘ To leave off action ' Shruggmg up his shoulders, he re- 
peated the words, ‘ Leave off action > Now, d me if I 

do You know, Foley,' turning to the captam, ‘ I have only 
one eye, and I have a right to be blind sometimes , ' and 
putting his glass to his blmd eye, m that mood which sporta 
with bitterness, he exclaimed, < I really do not see tli« 
signal ' * Presently he exclaimed, ' Keep my signal for 
close action flying I That is the way I answer such signals. 
Nail mme to the mast ' ”* Nelson was worthily seconded 
in his noble resolve by Hear-Admiral Graves, who kept Now 

* It has been stated that, in making tbie signal of reoal, Sir Hyde had 
no intention of defeating Lord Kelson’s measures , bat, on ^ oon- 
tmry, that the signal was only intended to justify the vioe-admirat 
■hoold he see oanse for disoonturoing the action. 
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16 (for close action) flying at the maintopgallant-mast head| 
while he repeated the Commander-in-chief’s signal for re- 
call at the lee mamtopsail-yardarm, where, of course, it was 
hardly visible 

None of the ships slackened their fire, but at length 
Captain Riou was forced to withdraw his frigates from the 
unequal conflict with the Trekronei batteries, whose heavy 
guns had terribly shattered their plucky antagonists With 
bitterness, but bowing to the necessity that knows no law, 
he hauled oft his ships “ What,” said he, “ will Nelson 
think of us 1 ” He never lived to know how Nelson appre- 
ciated the signal courage and constancy of one of whom he 
spoke m his official despatches as ‘*the gallant and good 
Captain Riou ” He had already been wounded m the head, 
and as his ship, the Amazon^ exposed her stern m the act 
of retreating, a round shot struck him m the loins, literally 
cutting him m two 

Nelson’s superior judgment and resolution were soon 
manifested At 1 30 the Danish fire slackened, and before 
2 p m it had ceased m all the ships astern of the Zealand* 
Contrary, however, to the rules of war, none of them would 
allow the British to take possession, and, as the boats 
approached, they were fired at by the Danish crews, which 
were continually remforced from the shore Ii ntated at 
this unusual conduct, Nelson almost resolved to send m hia 
fireships, but he first determined to try the effect of nego- 
tiation With this object he retired to the stern gallery, 
and addressed the following letter to the Crown Prince of 
Denmark 

“ Vice-Admiral Lord Nelson has been commanded to 
spare Denmark, when no longer resisting The Ime of 
defences which covered her shores has struck to the British 
flag , but if the firing is contmued on the part of Denmark, 
he must set on fire all the prises he has taken, without 
having the power of saving the men who have so nobly 
defended them The brave Danes are the brothers, and 
ahould never be the enemies of England ” 

It IS characteristically related of his lordship, that on 
being offered a wafer to seal the letter with, he said, “ No, 
this IS not the time to appear hurried or informal,’* and sent 
to hiB cabin for some wax» The messenger was killed oa 
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Lls way, when a second man was sent on the same errand. 
The letter being sealed with wax, was committed to tho 
charge ot Sir Frederick Thesiger — a young commander 
acting as one of Nelson^s aides-de-camp — who was despatched 
on shore with a dag of truce, and delivered the letter into 
the hands of the Crown Prmce 

In the mean time the Defiomce^ Monarchy and Gcmges had 
nlenced the Indos/oretheuy Holstein, and the ships next to 
them in the Danish line, and the approach of the Defence, 
Ra7mll%e8, and Veteran rendered the case of the enemy hope- 
less At this time the Dannehrog was seen m flames, and a 
scene similar to what took place at the destruction of 
L* Orient ensued The seamen threw themselves overboard, 
the ship parted her cables, and in about an hour blew up, 
with the greater portion of her crew 

The great Crown batteries, which had been reinforced by 
1,500 men, still continued firmg when the Danish adjutant- 
general, M Lmdholm, came off to the Elephant, with a 
message from the Crown Prince, mquinng the object of 
Nelson's note To this his lordship replied in a second 
letter, explaming that his object was humanity, that he 
consented to stay hostilities , that the wounded Danes 
should be taken on shore , that he would take his prisoners 
out of the prizes, which he would bum or cany oflS^as he 
thought fit, and concluded by expressmg a hope that the 
victory he had gained would lead to a reconciliation 
between the countnes. While Thesiger returned to the 
Crown Prince with this note, M Lmdholm, at Nelson's 
suggestion, proceeded to the London to confer with the 
commander-m-chief As a proof of his smcenty. Nelson 
commenced to withdraw hia ships from their positions, which 
he was desirous of effectmg while the wmd contmued fair. 
In domg this the flag-ships. Defiance and Elephant, both 
grounded about a mile from the Trekroner batteries 

Nelson now quitted his ship, and proceeded m his gig to 
the London, to take part m the conference with the Danish 
adjutant-general 

It was agreed that there should be a suspension of hostili- 
ties, and that all the prizes should be surrendered, and this 
•ondition was ultimately fulfilled 

On the second day after the battle, Nelson was despatched 
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on shore to conclude the negotiations, and having landed, 
accompanied bj Captains Freemantle and Hardy, was 
escorted by a strong guard through the crowded streets to 
the palace, where he was received by the Ciown Prince, 
After a cordial greeting, Nelson, without diplomatic reserve, 
avowed the proposals he had come to make, which were to 
detach Denmark from Russia, and conclude an armistice 
of sixteen weeks, so as to enable him to proceed up the Baltic 
to act against that great power After one or two more con- 
ferences and a grand state dinn er, a treaty was signed on 
the 9th April, by which the armistice was fixed at fourteen 
weeks, with a further period of fourteen days to give notice 
of the renewal of hostilities, the fleet to be allowed to supply 
itself with provisions 

The following were the losses sustained by the ships of 
the British squadron accordmg to the oflScial statement — 
BeUona, 11 killed and 72 wounded, including Captain Sir 
James Thompson (who lost a leg), two lieutenants, a captain 
of the army, a mate, and four midshipmen The Polyphe- 
mu8^ SIX killed, mcludmg one midshipman, and 25 wounded, 
includmg the boats warn, 7«w, 33 kiUed , the master, one 
lieutenant of marines, two midshipmen, and 88 wounded, 
among whom were a lieutenant and three midshipmen 
The Edgar y 31 killed, includmg the first lieutenant and a 
lieutenant of marines, and 111 wounded, mcludmg two 
lieutenants and five midshipmen The ArderUy 30 killed, 
including a midshipman, and 64 wounded. The Glattoriy 
18 killed and 37 wounded, among whom were one lieute- 
nant, one mate, and one midshipman The Elephcmty 10 
killed, mcludmg a mate, and 13 wounded, mcludmg two 
midshipmen. 

The Ga/nges had seven killed, mcludmg the master, and 
one wounded. The Monarchy 66 killed, mcludmg Captam 
Mosse, and 164 wounded, among whom were one lieutenant^ 
a lieutenant of mannes, five midshipmen, and the boatswain. 
The JOeiancBy 24 killed, mcludmg one heutenant, and 51 
wounded, mcludmg one midshipman. Th^ATnazon lost h6r 
much-lamented captam, two midshipmen, and 11 men killed, 
and 23 wounded, mcluding two mates. The Blanche had 
seven killed, and nme wounded. The Alcmem, five killed 
and 19 wounded, mcluding one lieutenant^ one mate^ and 
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the boatswain The Bavt had her first lieutenant and two 
men killed, and one man wounded The DesvrH had four 
wounded, including a lieutenant, and the Russell six wounded. 
The total loss was 255 kdled, and 688 wounded, though if 
we take Mr James’ estimate, and include all the casualties, 
ihe numbers would stand thus 350 killed and mortally 
wounded , recoverably and slightly wounded, 860 , making 
a total loss of 1,200 m this sanguinary conflict According 
to the lowest estimate, the Danish loss amounted to between 
1,600 and 1,800 men killed and wounded 

The Mmarch and Isis, which had both experienced heavy 
losses, with the Holstein prize, were sent to England , and 
Sir Hyde Parker, leavmg Nelson at Copenhagen m the 
St George, proceeded up the Baltic. 

On the evening of the 19 th April, Nelson received a 
letter from Sir Hyde from off* Bornholm, about 24 miles from 
Copenhagen, informing him that a Swedish squadron of nine 
sail was at sea. The wmd was foul, and Nelson could not, 
therefore, go to sea m the Si George , but the moment he 
received the letter, he resolved to proceed m a six-oared 
cutter to jom the commander-m-chief, and this though he 
was suffermg from illness An officer who accompanied hun 
says — ‘‘Without even waiting for a boat-cloak (although 
you may suppose the weather pretty sharp here at^this 
season of the year, and havmg to run about 24 miles with 
the wind and current agamst him), he jumped into the 
boat, and ordered me to go with him All I had ever seen 
or heard of him could not half so clearly prove to me the 
smgular and unbounded zeal of this tnily great man. His 
anxiety m the boat for nearly six hours, lest the fleet 
should have sailed before he could get on board one of them, 
and lest we should not catch the Swedish squadron, is 
beyond conception. I will quote some of his expressions m 
his own words It waa extremely cold, and I wished him 
to put on a great coat of mme, which was in the boat. 
‘No, I am not cold , my anxiety for my country wiU keep 
me warm. Do you think the fleet has sailed ] * ‘I should 
suppose not, my Lord.* ‘If they have, we will follow 
them in the boat.* The distance to Carlscrona was about 
50 leagues At midmght, however, Lord Nelson reached 
the El^hmd, on board which ship he re-hoisted his flag.’* 
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The next moiTiing the Swedish squadron appeared in 
Bght, but it dieaded an encountei with a snpeiior force, 
and leturncd to Carlscrona, whither Sir Hyde followed it 
Negotiations with the Swedish admiral had a satisfactory 
result, and the commandei-m chief was about to advance 
up the Gulf of Finland when he received a despatch 
from Count Pahlen, the governor of St Petersburg, an- 
nouncing the murder of the Czar Paul, and the accession 
of Alexander, who was animated with friendly feehuga 
towards Britain 

Sir Hyde now lesolved to retuin to Copenhagen, not- 
withstanding Nelson^s uigent representation that he should 
proceed to Revel to put a gentle pressure upon the CzaPa 
ministers Howevei, Sir Hyde Parkei^s recal, and Nel- 
son’s appointment in his place enabled him to return im- 
mediately to Bornholm with the whole fleet Leaving a 
squadron off that island to watch the Swedes, the new 
commander-m-chief arrived at Bevel on the 10th May 
with 10 sail of the line and two frigates The Russian 
fleet, consisting of 12 sail, having meanwhile proceeded to 
Crons tadt, Nelson exchanged salutes and visits with the 
governor, and addressed letters to the Czar and Count 
Pahlen Negotiations were opened with a Russian ad- 
miral, sent by Alexander to treat with his lordship, who 
once more proved himself the best of diplomatists The 
British ships which Paul had seized were given up, and 
peace was cemented between the two empires Nelson 
now proceeded down the Baltic, receiving everywhere 
marks of extraoidinary respect, and soon after his arrival 
at Copenhagen, he was relieved, at his request, by Sir 
Charles Pole, and returned to England m the middle of June 
to recruit his health 

Thus was broken up the great Northern Confederacy, 
upon the formation of which the Dictatoi of Europe had so 
gieatly puded himself 

The thanks of both Houses of Parliament were voted to 
the fleet , but the only rewai ds bestowed were the ribbon 
of the Bath on Admir^ Graves, the posting of Commanders 
Brisbane, Devonsliire, and Birchall, and the promotion to 
the rank of commander of all the flrst lieutenants of the 
ships engaged 
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The glorious engagement of tiie 2nd April at Copenhagen 
has been immortalized m verse by Thomas Campbell, whose 
noble and spirit-stirring lync, “ The Battle of the Baltiu," 
will recur to the mmd of the reader on perusing this account 
of one of the greatest achievements of the BnUsh navy. 
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CHAPTER XVHL 
1801. 

The Expedition to Egrypt — ^The Battle of Algeeiras, 7th July — ^Renewed 
Action of the 13th July— The Capture of the Africa/ine by the 
Phceibet 19th February — The outtmgf out of the Chevrette^ 22nd 
July — Frigate and Boat Actions during the Tear— Naval losses and 
gams during the War to the oonoluBion of the Peace of Amiens 

After Lord Keith and General Sir Ralph Abercromby, 
who commanded a land force of 15,000 men, had retired 
from Cadiz in the autumn of 1800, they proceeded to 
Minorca, and sailmg from thence, after a short stay at Malta, 
cast anchor m the Bay of Mannorice on the coast of Kara- 
mania On the 23rd February, the fleet left Marmorice, and 
anchored in Aboukir Bay on the 2nd March The disem- 
barkation of the troops was delayed for some days, owing 
to stormy weather, but, on the 8th March, all the boats of 
the fleet, 320 in number, were employed m landmg 5,500 
men, commanded by Major-General John Moore The 
disembaikation was effected under a heavy fire from 15 
guns and the musketry of a strong brigade of French troops 
A severe action was fought on the 13th, and on the 21st 
March the British army covered itself with glory, by its 
conduct in the memorable and sangumary battle of Alex- 
andiia, which took place within a few miles of that city. 
Our entire army numbered 11,000 men, mcluding a sm^ 
corps of 300 cavalry, with 35 guns , while the French force, 
though equal in numbers, mcTuded a well-mounted body of 
1,400 cavalry, together with 46 guns 

The chief glories of the battle of Alexandria, m which 
fell the gallant Abercromby, were reaped by the army , but 
not the least effective portion of the force that gamed that 
victoiy, was a naval brigade of 1,000 seamen, under the 
command of Sir Sydney Smith. G^eral Hutchinson, who 
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succeeded Abercromby, at once began his march up the 
banks of the Nile, and in his operations, was m no slight 
degree assisted by a division of gunboats, commanded by 
Captain Stevenson, which proceeded 170 miles up the river 
and successfully attacked the French forts at Rahmameh. 
The occupation of these forts cut off Alexandria from the 
interior of the country, and contributed to the surrender at 
Cairo, in the following May, of General Belliard and hia 
entire army 

Durmg the disembarkation of the British army at Aboukir, 
and the action fought on the same day, in which a brigade of 
seamen took part, the navy lost 22 men, three lieutenants, 
and a master’s mate killed, and three midshipmen and 63 
men wounded In the battle of Alexandria they lost two 
marine officers, one midshipman and 27 seamen and marines 
killed, and foui marme officers and 31 men woimded. 

A flotilla of boats and small vessels under Captams Sir 
S Smith and Stevenson, co-operated in the attack upon 
Alexandiia in August While General Hutchinson opened 
a heavy fire on the French camp, Sir Sydney prepared to 
bombard the city from the sea On the 2nd September, 
the French general, Menou, capitulated with his entire 
army, which was allowed to return to France, his ships 
bemg divided between us and our Turkish allies ^ 

In his official despatches^ Lord Keith commends the 
extreme gallantly of the seamen of the fleet, and General 
Hutchinson speaks in the warmest terms of the assistance 
he received from the navy during these lengthened opera- 
tions Their labours, he said, had not been for one day, 
or for one week, but for months ^together without them, 
he added, it would have been impossible for hm to have 
succeeded ” 

This fortunate result had not been obtained without the 
most unceasing and strenuous exertions on the part of 
Buonaparte, at that time First Consul, to relieve the army 
he had left m Egypt in the autumn of 1799 Early in 
January of 1801 Admiral Ganteaume sailed from Brest 
with seven sail of the line and some frigates, having on 
board 5,000 soldiers, and stores of all kinds , but the 
squadron had been driven back by a division of our Channel 
fleet, under Sir H. Harvey On the 23rd, Ganteaume 

X 2 
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again sailed for Egypt, but, after capturing tbe Succesi 
frigate on the way, was compelled to put in to Toulon, aa 
he learnt that Sir J B Warren stood in his path. A third 
time the French admiral ventured out, but falling in with 
Warren's squadron, which only included an equal force of 
ships of the line, he sought shelter once more m Toulon. 
In April, after the battle of Alexandria had decided the 
fate of hxs army, Buonaparte sent peremptory orders to 
Ganteaume to proceed to sea , on the 27th, accordmgly, the 
admiral sailed, but just as he was about to disembaik the 
troops on the 9th June, Lord Keith came m sight, and once 
more he made the best of his way back to Toulon On the 
24th, Ganteaume had the good fortune to fall in with the 
Svnftmrey 74 , and, though Captain Hallo well made every 
effort to escape, and, when brought to bay, engaged two Ime- 
of-battle ships for one hour and a half, he was at length 
compelled to strike his flag, and the French admiral had 
the almost unprecedented satisfaction of carrying a British 
ship of the line as a prize into Toulon 

In the course of the summer, a combined French military 
and naval force attempted to capture the town and citadel 
of Porto Ferrajo, held by a small British and Tuscan garrison ; 
but the army of 6,000 men was unsuccessful, and during the 
months of August and September, of the three fiigates, two 
(including the Sv^cessy a former British ship) were taken, 
and the third was destroyed by a squadron of three British 
frigates Not so fortunate was a naval brigade of 690 
seamen and marines, commanded by Captain Long, who on 
the 14th September were landed, with 1,000 Tuscans from 
the 74 gun ships, G^nh^eux and Dragoriy and attacked some 
French batteries near Porto Ferrajo , though at first suc- 
cessful, the allied force was ultimately forced to retire upon 
that town, the British loss bemg 15 killed, including the 
gallant Captain Long, 33 wounded, and 77 nrnaflmg On 
the 13th June, Rear-Admiral Lmois sailed fiom Toulon 
towards Cadiz, with the 80-gun ships, IndompUxhle and 
FfmjMdahUy tbe DesaxXy 74, and the 38-gun frigate Mwrvm^ 
in order to form a junction with a squ^ron of six Spanish 
ships, manned by French crews, commanded by Rear- 
Admiral Dumanoir Gibraltar was sighted on the 1st July, 
and two days later the Speedy^ still commanded by Lo^ 
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Cochrane, was fallen m with and captured, after a long and 
skilfully-conducted retreat. Learning that Cadiz was block' 
aded by a siipenoi force, Lmois bore up for Algesiros, and 
at 5 p m , on the 4th July, anchored before the town The 
Biitish squadron off Cadiz at this time consisted of the fol 
lowing ships — 


Guns 

80 Ocesflw , 


rPompSe ... 
I /Spencer 
Venerable 
1 Sttperb 
I Hamiibal 
{^Audacious 
82 Thames 


74 


Hear Admiral Sir James Sanmarea (Blue). 
Captain Jahleel Brenton. 

„ Charles Stirling. 

„ Henry Darby 

M Samuel Hood. 

,, Biohard Keats 

,, Solomon Ferns 

„ Shnldham Feard 

„ A F Holies 

Bng, Pasley. 


Captain Dundas, of the Calpe, having despatched an officer 
from Gibraltar to apprize Sir James Saumarez of the arrival 
at Algesiras of the French squadron, the admiral immedi- 
ately detached the bng Fadey to recal the Superhy which was 
blockading the Guadalquiver nver Early on the morning 
of the 7th July, the Ververahley having rounded Cabrita 
Point, signalled the enemy's squadron, upon which Sir James 
made the signal for the ships to engage the enemy a^^ they 
arrived up Rear-Admiral Linois had moored his squadron 
in Ime ahead in the following order — Forrmdahle abreast 
the battery of St Jago, mounting five long 1 8-pounders, 
the Desatx^ 600 yards astern, and the Indomptahh about 
the same distance from the lattei ship The Mwnon was a 
little within the isle ot Verda, and 14 gunboats were 
otherwise disposed The Fompez was the first ship to re- 
ceive the enemy's fire , but as the wind fell very light and 
bafflmg, the other ships were unable for a considerable time 
to take part in the action. Captain Stirlmg anchored a 
little before nme close on the FofrrmdahUs starboard bow , 
but the latter, soon slipping her cable, warped closer to the 
shore Soon afterwards, the Audacxom dropped her anchor 
abreast of, but some distance from, Lmois’s flagship, and the 
Venerahh at a still greater distance on the F<ynmdabl^s 
quarter The Ccesofr and the two remaining ships were still 
•ome distance astern , but the action was maintained with 
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great energy by the three British ships against the French 
squadron, assisted by the gunboats and batteries A little 
later, the CoBsar anchored ahead of the Audacious, and 
opened fire upon the Desaix, and the Hannibal took up a 
station on the admiral’s starboard bow In an ill-advised 
attempt to proceed on shore for the purpose of rakmg the 
Formidable, Captain Ferns unfortunately grounded athwart 
the hawse of that ship The exertions of the UannihaJda 
crew, and of the boats of the squadron, were fruitless in 
gettmg her off, and she suffeied terribly from the battery 
on the island of St Jago A light breeze now springing up 
'he French cut their cables and ran ashore , but Sir James 
Jaumarez continued to closely engage the enemy All this 
time the Venerable and Spencer were prevented by the light 
and vanable winds from firmg a shot, while the Fompee, 
which had canted with her bow towards the broadside of 
the Formidable, had suffered gieatly without being able to 
make an adequate return. 

At 1 30, Sir James Saumarez was forced to relinquish 
the action, and the GcesaryAudacums, Venerable, and Spencer 
made sail out of the bay, leaving the Hannibal to her fate 
Half-an-hour later, this ship had to strike her colours, 
further resistance bemg useless 

Our loss in this disastrous action was as follows • — Ccesar, 
the master and eight men killed , a mate and seven men 
missing, probably drowned, the boatswain and 24 men 
wounded Fompee, her master, one nudshipman, and 13 men 
killed, three lieutenants, two mates, one midshipman, and 63 
men wounded Spencer, one volunteer and five men killed , 
a midshipman and 26 men wounded. The Venerable, one mid- 
shipman and seven men killed , two midshipmen and 23 men 
wounded. Hannibal, two officers and 73 men killed, six 
men, who probably fell overboard when the masts were shot 
away, missing , and the master, two heutenants, two mid- 
shipmen, and 58 men wounded. AudacKms, 8 killed, one 
officer of marines and 31 men wounded. Total 121 killed, 
240 wounded, and 14 missing The French loss amounted 
to 306 killed, including the captains of the two 80-gun ships, 
and about the same number wounded. Every man on 
board the British squadron, from the admiral downwards, 
burned to avenge their ill success, and on the ships returning 
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to Gibraltar, the crews worked night and day to repair the 
damages sustained aloft, which, m the case of the Cmsar and 
Po’ittpee, w ere very heavy The latter was found m too 
bctd a state to be ready for immediate service, and the 
admiral had resolved to shift his flag from the Cceaar to the 
Aiidacuma , but changed his intention at the earnest en- 
treaties of the crew By working all hamls during the day, 
and watch and watch all night, the Cceaar got in her lower 
masts by the 9th, and by the night of the 11th was ‘^all 
a-taunto ” 

In the meantime Rear-Admiral Lmois, having got his 
ships afloat, sent to Admiials Dumanoir and Massaredo at 
Cadiz, requestmg assistance On the 9th July, the Spanish 
commander-in-chief despatched Vice-Admiral A1 Moreno, 
with SIX sad of the Ime and some frigates, to Algesiras, 
but they were preceded by Captain Keats, who with the 
Supohy Thames y and Pasley had been watching the port. 
During the afternoon the Spanish squadron anchored in 
Algesiras Bay, and Captain Keats brought-to off Gibraltar. 

On Sunday, 12th July, at daybreak, the enemy loosed 
Bads and prepared to proceed to sea By the almost un- 
exampled smartness of the CcBsar^a crew, that ship had been 
80 rapidly refitted that she was at this time receiving powder, 
shot, and stores at the Mole At noon, the enemy began to 
move, with the wind from the eastward, and an hour later 
they were all under way Eye-witnesses have described 
the scene that now ensued at the historic “ Rock,^’ as the 
powerful combmed French and Spanish squadrons were seen 
to be under sail, and the Cceaar and her crew were work- 
mg against time to prepare their ships for sea Soldiers, 
sailors, and civilians, were filled with an anxious solicitude 
to retrieve the disaster of the 7th, and none doubted of the 
result even with such heavy odds agamst them " The day 
was clear,’* says the gallant Captain Brenton of the flagship, 

the whole population of the rock seemed to be m motion , 
the Ime wall, mole-head, and batteries were crowded , and 
the Gceawr warped out while her band was playing, ‘ Come, 
cheer up, my lads, Tis to glory we steer the music ef the 
garrison answering with, < Britons, strike home * The scene 
was animatmg beyond description, and the enthusiasm was 
so great among the seamen that even the wounded men 
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de8ii*ed to be taken on board tlieir ships to share m the 
hoDouis of the approaching conflict ” 

As the Essex passed imdei the stern of the AudacMUS^ 
the admiral hoisted his flag, and flung out to the winds tho 
signal for the squadron to weigh and prepaie foi battle 
Having cleared the rock, the squadion, consisting of the 
C<BS<x/r leading, followed by the Fenera^^t^, Superb, Spervcer, 
and Audacious, with the frigate Thames, sloop Calpe^ bug 
Louisa, and a Portuguese frigate, stood in chase The 
following were the ships of the enemy’s squadion — 


Guni French 
C Formidable 
( Jndomptable 
74 f Saifit Antoine 
) Desaix 


Fngatea Libre and Mv/non, and a 
lugger 


Guns Spanish 

112 S Carlos 
I Hennenegildo 
96 San Fernando 
80 Arjonauta 
74 San A iigustin 
Frigate Sulina 


Admiral Morenos’s flag was flying on board the Sabina^ to 
which Linois also repaired 

The Sujoerb being an exceedingly fastr sailing ship, was 
permitted by Sir James Saumarez to crowd all sail in chase, 
and a little before midnight, Captain Keats observed three 
of the enemy’s ships within gunshot He immediately 
shortened sail, and luffing up, ranged close alongside the 
San Carlos, into which he commenced filing his larboaid 
guns At the third broadside, C iptain Keats, having shot 
away the thiee-decker’s foretopmast, and observing that she 
was on fire, oidered his men to cease firing, as her destruc- 
tion appealed inevitable The Superb now proceeded in 
chase of the Saint Antoine, which surrendered after a 
spirited action of half-an-hour’s duration 

At a little before midnight, the Hermenegildo also bore up, 
and taking the San Ca/rlos for an enemy, notwithstanding 
that she was m flames fore and aft, fired into her Pre- 
sently the two ships got foul of each other, when the Her- 
fMnegxldo also took fire The huge three-deckers burned 
fiercely, until m a short time the horrors of the Nile were 
repeated on even a greater scale , both ships blew up, and 
out of nearly 2,000 souls, but two officers and 36 men were 
saved in a boat picked up by the Superb, and a few otheni 
by some of the Spanish ships. 
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The Superb remained to secure the Samt Antoine^ while 
tJie CcesaTy Spencer^ Ve^ierahlej and Thames made sail ahead , 
and at five on the morning of the 13th, the two latter over- 
hauled the Formidable, which, bemg jury-rigged, could not 
sail very fast. The Venerable and the French line-of-battle 
ships engaged within musket-shot, the Thames meanwhile 
raking her , but the broadside of a Fiench 80-gun ship 
was infinitely heavier than that of a British 74, and the 
masts of the lattei bemg shot away one after the other, she 
dropped astern A little before eight, the Venerable struck 
on a reef about 12 miles from Cadiz , but just as Captain 
Hood was about to destroy his ship rather than permit her 
to fall mto the hands of the enemy, who appeared meditat- 
ing an attack, the appearance of tho Audacious and Supeih 
induced them to abandon tho design, and enter into Cadiz 
harbour 

The losses of the Venerable, which, besides the Superb 
and Thames, was the only ship engaged, were heavy She 
had hei master and 17 men killed, and one lieutenant, the 
boats warn, two midshipmen, and 83 hands wounded The 
Superb had only one officer and 14 men wounded A little 
later on the same day, the Venerable was hove off the rocks, 
and brought in safety mto Gibraltar, where she was agam 
equipped and ready for sea m a few days ^ 

The thanks of Parliament were voted to the captain and 
officers and crews of the squadron. Sir James Saumarez 
received the Ribbon of the Bath and a pension of £1,200 
a year, and the first lieutenants of the Caesar, Superb, and 
Venerable were promoted to the rank of commander It is, 
however, unsatisfactory to reflect that the real hero of the 
day — Captam Keats — received neither reward, nor even an 
adequate acknowledgment m the official despatch of hn? 
fortunate superior 

Buonaparte, havmg concluded a peace with Germany m 
the spring of 1801, directed all his energies to organizmg an 
invasion of England, As the best means of thwartmg him, 
the ministry requested Nelson to assume command of the 
squadron of ships and gunboats detailed to watch hia move- 
ments, This, notwithstanding his bad state of health — for 
he had but just resigned the Baltic command — the great 
admiral, from a sense of public duty, could not brmg hixn- 
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self to decline , and, m the last week of J uly, his lordship 
hoisted his flag at Sheerness, on boaid the Medusa^ 32, 
Ca})tain Gore The scheme for the defence of our coasts, 
which he drew up about this time, at the request of the 
Government, is an able and comprehensive document 

On the 2nd August, Nelson stood over to Boulogne, and 
threw some shells mto the town , and on the night of the 
15 th, he conducted an attack on the flotilla at that port by the 
boats of the squadron The operation was undertaken at 
the instance of Lord St Vincent, the Fast Lord of the 
Admiralty, who ordeied it m response to popular demand , 
but as the means placed at Nelson^s disposd were wholly 
inadequate, it failed The boats, which were formed into 
four divisions, attacked with the utmost gallantry , but the 
only hope of success lay m a simultaneous assault, and the 
divisions got separated, owing to the currents and the dark- 
ness of the night , they were met by superior numbers, and 
even those of the enemy’s vessels that were carried by 
boarding, could not be removed, owing to their bemg se- 
cured to the shore by chains, and hs^l to be abandoned. 
Our total loss amounted to 44 killed, among whom were 
one mate and three midshipmen, and 126 wounded, in- 
cluding the gallant Captain Parker (mortally), six lieute- 
nants, one marme oMcer, two masters, one mate, and two 
midshipmen 

Of the single actions fought during this year, the fol- 
lowing were the most remarkable : — ^The capture of the 
18-gun brig Senegal by the boats of the Melpomene^ in 
which the British lost two lieutenants, one midshipman 
and eight men killed, and IS wounded, including three 
oflBcers The capture of the Dedobigneiise, 36, by three 
British frigates , of the Cwneux^ 18, by the BordelatSj 24, 
Captain Manby, when the French bng was fought with such 
gallantry by her crew — who only surrendered after losing 
50 men, including the captaan mortally wounded, — that she 
founder^ the same night with two British officers and five 
seamen, and a great portion of the wounded. 

Very brilliant was the victory gamed on 19th Februaiy 
by the P/icb 66, 36, Captain Barlow, over the French 40-gtm 
frigate Afncavn^ Commodore Saulmer, finom Rochefort, 
bound to Egypt^ and havmg on board 400 troops. Fmd« 
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ing escape impossible, M. Saulmer shortened sail, and 
Rallied up on the larboard tack. The Phcebe also hauled 
ap to windward, and the two ships, being abreast of each 
other, engaged with great spirit After an action of nearly 
two hours* duration, the Afncaine^ having suffered in masts 
and rigging, and her decks being like a shambles, struck her 
colours On taking possession, it was discovered that out 
of the 715 soldiers and sailors with which she had com 
menced the action, she had lost no less than 200 killed, in- 
cluding the commodore, a bngadier-general, three surgeons 
(killed in the cockpit while attending to the wounded), and 
10 officers, the wounded amounted to 143, among whom 
were one general of division, two generals of brigade, the first 
lieutenant, and 13 officers The Phoebe^ on the other hand, 
out of 239 men, had only one man killed, and her first 
lieutenant, master, and 10 men wounded Captain Barlow 
was knighted, and the first lieutenant promoted to a com- 
mander, while the prize was brought into the navy, and 
re-named the Arndva 

The boats of the Androrrwbche and Cleopatra performed a 
dashing service m cutting out a Spanish galley, though it 
was with the loss of the officer commanding. Lieutenant 
Taylor, a master, mate, and nudshipman, and six seamen 
killed and 12 wounded ^ 

The whole history, even of the British navy, cannot pro- 
duce a more gallant deed than the cutting out of the Chev- 
reUCy a French 20-gun corvette, having a crew of 339 men, 
mcludmg some soldiers purposely embarked so as to msuro 
her safety against the possibility of capture But although 
the corvette was moored close under the guns of some heavy 
batteries, though temporaay redoubts were thrown up, and 
a guard-boat, mounting two 36-pounderB, was stationed m 
advance to give notice of the approach of an enemy, the 
boats of the ftigates Z)om, Beaulieu^ and Ev/raniey and of the 
Robustf 74, 15 in number, and carrying 280 men, proceeded 
on the desperate service Six of these boats were diverted 
from taking part in the attack on the night of the 21st 
July, but the remaining nine, having on board 180 
officers and men, under command of Lieutenant Keith 
Maxwell of the Beauhev^ after a pull of six miles, neared 
the Ckevretie, Lieutenant Maxwell detailed the officers and 
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men to their several duties — some to fight their way aloft 
and loose the sails, others to cut the cable, a quaiter-master 
to take the helm, thus providing for every exigency that 
could arise 

One hour after midnight on the 22nd July, the boats 
arrived in sight of the Chevreitey whose crew being quite 
prepared for their reception, and having m bravado hoisted 
a large French tricolour over the English ensign, opened a 
heavy fire of grape and musketry on the advancing flotilla. 
The Beaulieu's boats, under Lieutenant Maxwell and other 
officers, boarded the starboard bow and quai-ter, the 
Burame'sy one from the Robusty and one from the Doris on 
the larboard bow Cutlass in hand, the British tars clam- 
bered up the Bides of the corvette, and were met on the 
deck by the Fienchmen, who, armed with muskets, pistols, 
sabres, tomahawks, and pikes, sought to drive them back, 
and even m their turn boaided the boats At length a 
stiong party of our seamen gamed the decks, when imme- 
diately the topmen detailed for the duty fought their way 
aloft , though several were killed and wounded in the at- 
tempt, others of the daring fellows carried their pomt, and, 
laymg out on the yards of the corvette (notwithstandmg 
that the footiopes were either cut or stopped up), in less 
than three mmutes after the ship was boarded her topsails 
and courses were let fall In the meantime, the cables had 
been cut, and Henry Wallis* — his name should be pre- 
seived — who had cut his way through numberless foes, 
seized the helm, and, though bleedmgfrom many and severe 
wounds, steered the Clievrette until was beyond reach o 
the batteiies Many of the enemy, on perceivmg the cor- 
vette under sail, ran below, while others jumped overboard ; 
and m about five mmutes the British had gamed entire 
possession of the upper deck Our loss was slight, consider- 
ing the terrible odds, and the desperate nature of the con- 
flict, — one lieutenant of marmes, a midshipman who com- 
manded one of the boats of the Beaulimy and nine men 

* Qaorter-master of the Bea/uUeUy m which ship he had served A 
tme epeoimen of a British sailor was he, for ever foremost in battle. 
The “ Naval Chromole reooanta how, dnrmg the time he belonged 
to the frigate, he had saved nearly a dozen hves by plongmg overbo^ 
in all weathers, and at the imminent risk of his own.' 
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were killed, one man was drowned, and two lieutenant* 
(one mortally), a master’s mate, three midshipmen, and 
49 men were wounded The Chevrette lost her captain, 
SIX officers, and 85 soldiers and seamen killed, and five 
officers and 57 men wounded A wi iter well says To desig- 
nate the cuttmg'Out of the Ch&vrelte a gallant or a dashing 
exploit ifl not sufficient, it was one of those deeds of 
chivalry which might be said to have bordered on rash- 
ness” Certainly it appeared to ^ffijrd convmcing proof 
that no degree of security could be relied on as affording 
protection agamst the heroic valour of British seamen* 
Lieutenant Maxwell was deservedly promoted to the rank 
of commander. 

A further proof of the contempt for odds that inspired 
the navy was afforded by the crew of the 18-gun hngSylph^ 
Captain Dashwood, who twice engaged and drove off a 40-guii 
French frigate, supposed to be the Arterrme 

A great success was obtamed on the 15th August m 
Mah^ Roads, in the Seychelles, a gioup of islands in the 
Indian Seas, by the 38, the same frigate that had 

captured the Forte Captain Adam stood mto the roads and 
attacked the 36-gun frigate Chtffonne, lying under the pro- 
tection of a battery, and after a spirited action of only 
seventeen minutes, first compelled her to surrender, aiil 
then landmg a boat’s crew, captured the battery, which was 
well constructed, and furnished with a furnace for heating 
shot In this action the Sybdle only lost two men killed 
and one midshipman wounded, the Chij^orme having 23 
killed and 30 wounded. In the same spot, on the fol- 
lowing 2nd September, the Victor ^ 18-gun brig, Captam 
Collier, after a two days’ chase, durmg which she had once 
brought the Fl^chcy 18, to close action, attacked and sunk 
that ship 

Lieutenant Pipon, with the boats of the frigates 
Diamond, and Boadicea, in the most gallant style cut out 
of Corunna, under a heavy musketry fire from the shore, 
the 20-gun ship Nepturie, a gunboat and a merchant vessel. 
Lieutenant Pipon was promoted to the rank of commander, 
as also was Lieutenant Wooldridge, who, when in command 
of the hired armed 14-gun brig FasUy, engaged on 28th Octo- 
ber and captured, after a protracted confiict, a large Spanish 
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polacre ship, Vergin del 7?osano, pierced for 20 guns, but 
having only 10 mounted, and with a crew of 94 men The 
bng having suffered aloft considerably, ran the polacre 
athvart hawse, lashing her bowsprit to the capstan The 
British crew then jumped on board, and earned the 
polacre after a sharp struggle, in which two seamen and the 
gunner were killed, Lieutenant Wooldndge, the master 
(mortally), mate, and five seamen wounded The Hosarto 
had her captain, six officers, and 15 men killed, and 13 
wounded 

Military and naval operations between this country and 
Fiance ceased before the close of the year On the 12th 
October a cessation of hostilities was ordered, pnoi to the 
conclusion of a defimtive treaty of peace, which was signed 
at Amiens on the 25th March, 1802. By this tieaty, 
which was m reality little more than an armed truce, we 
promised to cede Malta and Gozo to their former possessors, 
the Knights of St John of Jerusalem, and to France we re- 
stored what had been taken from her m Africa and the 
E*ist and West Indies Holland lost Trmcomalee and 
other possessions m Ceylon, also the Cape of Good Hope 
and Dutch Guiana, but regamed her other West Indian 
possessions , also Malacca, Amboyna, Banda, and Temate. 
To Sweden and Denmark were restored what they had lost , 
England retained Tnnidad, but yielded up Porto Ferrajo m 
Ellm, and the French evacuate Naples and the Roman 
territory 

Accordmg to the naval historian James, we had lost 
during the war five ships of the Ime captured, nine wrecked, 
and SIX burnt , and 37 frigates and smaller vessels captured, 
nme destroyed, 73 wrecked, 22 foundered, and four burnt, 
making a total of 20 ships of the Ime, and 145 frigates and 
smaller vessels 

On the other hand, the losses sustained by the Powers 
with which we had been at war, between 1793 and the 12th 
October, 1801, were as follows — 

French 34 ships of the line captured, 1 1 destroyed, nine 
wrecked, and one burnt , total, 55 Fiigates, 82 captured^ 
14 destroyed, and six wrecked , total 102 

Dutch 18 ships of the Ime, and 33 frigates captured ; 
total 51. 
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SpanipJi * five sliips of the line captured, and five de- 
stroyed , 11 frigates captured, and four destroyed , total 25. 

Danish two ships of the line captuiod 

Grand total • 185 ships of the line and fngates captured 
from the enemy, 34 destroyed, 15 wrecked, and one burnt 
though the list of foreign ships wrecked or burnt is neces- 
sarily incomplete 

This was a grand result, for our loss, as enumerated 
above, only amounted to 42 ships captured and nine 
destioyed by the enemy, while the total loss experienced 
by them was 235 ships, of which number 144 were added 
S the British navy* 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

1803-1806. 

BeoUr&tion of Wap, 16th May — Nelson in the Mediterranean — Com- 
modore Dance* e Action with Admiral Lmoia, 14th February, 3804— 
Engagement with the Boulogne flotilla — ^Boat and Fngate Actions t 
the ootting out of the Atala/nte j the Loss of the Lily , Capture of 
the Spanish treasure ships, 5th October, 1804 — Declaration of Wap 
by Spam — Nelson’s pursuit of the French fleet through the Medi- 
terranean, and to the West Indies — Sir ^bert Oalder’s Action, 22nd 
July, 1805 — Nelson takes command of the Fleet — ^The ere of Tra- 
falgar 

During the short and delusive peace of Amiens, Captain 
Flinders of the navy did good service to geographical science 
by his discoveries m Australia, which island he was the first 
to circumnavigate Our theme is, however, of a more war- 
like character “ Arma wrumque cavjo^' we may smg with 
Virgil, and hence w© must proceed to detail the events of 
the war, which raged without cessation until the occupation 
of Pans and the abdication of Napoleon in 1814 

On the 17th May, 1803, the very day after our ministry 
— incensed by Napoleon^s intriguing conduct in Holland, 
Switzerland, and jPiedmont, and by his animosity against 
this country, publicly expressed to our ambassador, Lord 
Whitworth, — had issued their declaration of war, Admiral 
Cornwallis repaired, with 10 sail of the line, to Ushant, in 
order to watch the port of Brest, in which 26 sad of the 
line, besides fiigates, were either budding or fitting out to 
proceed to sea. 

On the 1st of June, this country had 60 ships of the luxe 
u commission, whde so actively had the French pushed for- 
ward their preparations for war, that their fleet also num- 
bered upwards of 60 sad 

No engagement of importance signalized the first year of 
the resumption of hostilities. Some gallant contested actiona 
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between single ships, and some cutting-out affairs, took 
place, with the usual result, but nothing that requires de- 
tailed notice In July, the French seventy-four DuquesriA 
was captured off St. Domingo by the Ymiguard and Belle* 
rophon^ without any loss on either side, and in December 
the frigates Glonnde and Surveillante were surrendered at 
Capo Francois, m the same island, to Captain Loring, of 
the Bellerophony commanding the squadron, under the terms 
of a capitulation signed by General Rochambeau 

Nelson was despatched to the Mediteiranean with a small 
and badly -found fleet of nine sail of the line and three 
frigates, with instructions to take under his protection the 
seaboard of the diffeient states of Italy, the Morea, and the 
islands of Sicily and Malta, which fortunately we had not 
delivered up to its former possessors, the Knights of St John, 
as being too weak to held it against Napoleon, who, above 
all things, coveted the stronghold of Valetta Nelson took 
up his station either off Cape San Sebastian or to the west- 
ward of Toulon, off Cape Sicie, and during the whole winter 
watched unremittmgly, as he said, as a cat does a mouse,” 
the French port, only runnmg into the Maddelana Isles, off 
the north point of Sardinia, when driven off his post by 
stress of weather or a deficiency of his supphes, his fngat^ 
meanwhile remaining off the harbour of Toulon. ^ 

One of the most singular exploits of the war was the 
successful action fought by Commodore Dance, of the East- 
India Company's maritime service, with a French squadron 
under Admiral Lmois Dance was homeward bound from 
Chma to Euiope, with 16 large ships, mounting between 30 
aud 36 guns, and having European crews averaging 100 men 
each, and 11 country ships, when, on the 14th February, 1804, 
being off Pulo Auro, he sighted four strange sail to leeward 
These were soon made out to be the French ships Mai engo^ 
80, Belle Fovle^ 40, BemdlarUe^ 36, Bei ceau^ 22, and the 1 6- 
gun bng Aventurier, winch had sailed from Batavia pur- 
posely to mteicept the Chma fleet Commodore Dance, 
nothing loth to accept the challenge, made the signal for a 
Ime of battle m close order, and disposing his fleet m the best 
possible order for defence, and placing the country ships on 
ti»o lee-bow of the armed Indiamen, he hove to for the night 
On the following morning. Commodore Dance, observing 
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ihat the French admind was so puzzled at this bold attitude 
on the part of trading ships that he made no attempt to 
attack, gave orders to fill and make sail on the larboard tack, 
hoisting his colours as his own ship did so Admiral Linoia 
now edged off the wind, and stood towards the British 

At 1 pm, observing that his rear was threatened, Dance 
made the signal for his fleet to tack m succession, to edge 
off the wind to windward of his rear, and engage the enemy 
on arriving up This skilful manoeuvre was performed, 
says a naval writer, with the correctness of a well-disci- 
plined fleet With a light breeze and topgallant sails set, 
the Royal George^ commanded by Captam Timmms, ai> 
proached the enemy, followed in close order by the Ganges^ 
Captain Moffatt, Ewrl Camden^ commodore's flagship. War- 
ley j Captam Wilson , Alfred, Captam Farquaharson, and the 
other ships. The Marengo now opened fire upon the Royal 
George and Ganges, which returned the compliment with 
great spirit After an action of forty-three minutes’ dura- 
tion, of which the Royal George bore the brunt, the French 
admiral and his consorts, frightened by the unexpected re- 
sistance, ceased flrmg, hauled to the wmd, and made sail 
away. Commodore Dance signalled for a general chase, 
which, however, was soon discontmued. The Royal Ge^yrge 
only lost one man killed and one wounded , but her sa^ 
and nggmg were much out No other ship suffered mate* 
rialiy. 

On his arrival in England, the gallant Dance was knighted 
by the Kmg, and received, as did all his officers and men, 
handsome pecuniary acknowledgments from their immediate 
masters, the £ast-India Oompany 

In the month of September of the same year. Admiral 
Lmois’s want of resolution was still further testified When 
cruismg with his flagship and two frigates off Yizagapatam, 
he discovered the 60-gun frigate Centvnon lying at anchoi 
in the roads. For several hours the British frigate engaged, 
and ultimately beat off, the entire French squ^on 

In the West Indies, the Dutch colomes of Demerarsi 
Berbice, Essequibo, agam fell mto our hands, and m March, 
Goree m Africa was also recaptured (it havmg been taken 
ty the enemy m the month of January), by a small force 
Captam Dickson, of the JncomUmt, 36 On the 5th 
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May the island of Surinam was surrendered to a BiitLsh 
squadron commanded by Commodore Samuel Hood, and 
2,000 troops under Major-Geneial Sir Charles Green. The 
tOss to the navy was one heutenant, one midshipman, one 
boatswain, and two men killed, and three lieutenants and 
five men wounded 

All through the winter of 1803, and spring of the ensuing 
year, the newly-ci owned Emperor Napoleon made extra- 
ordinary exertions to carry out his darling pro]cct of the in- 
vasion of England, until, in the summer of 1805, the number 
of gunboats and heavily-armed vessels in Boulogne, forming 
the invasion flotilla, amounted to 578, with 526 transpoits. 
At the ports of Ambleteuse, Calais, Dunkirk, and Ostend, 
there were collected 1,339 armed, and 954 unarmed vessels, 
making a total of 2,293, destmed to caiTy 163,645 men, in- 
cluding 16,783 sailors, and 9,059 horses 

We, on our part, responded by enroUmg volunteers in 
hundreds of thousands, constructmg martello towers, gun 
boats, and floating batteiies, the command-in-chief of which 
was conferred on TiOrd Keith, who was stationed m the 
Downs 

Many actions were fought in the Channel dunng the 
years 1803-6, between the flotilla and our ships , among 
the most remarkable being one in which the 18-gim Jkrig 
VincejOf Captain Wright, engaged a large flotilla, consisting 
of SIX brigs, each mounting two heavy guns and carrying 70 
men, and 1 1 luggers, the whole squadron mounting 35 guns, 
and having on board 700 men For two hours the British 
bng, which lay becalmed off the coast of Bretagne, engaged 
her numerous antagonists, until, having three guns dis- 
mounted, two men killed, and 12 wounded, includmg her 
captain, out of a complement of 61, she was forced to sur 
render The Fiench commander, on receivmg Captain 
Wright's sword, paid him a well-merited compliment on his 
courage , but it is related that, after the British officer was 
removed to the Temple prison in Pans, he mystenously 
disappeared, and was never heard of more. 

On the 19th of July of the same year (1804), the squadron 
off Boulogne, under the command of Captain Owen, of the 
Immortalite^ 38, attacked a division of gunboats, and drove 
on shore three bngs and a lugger, and on the 26th of the 
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following month the same officer engaged, under the eyee 
of Napoleon, who embarked with his staffi on board a barge, 
a flotilla consisting of 60 brigs and upwards of 30 luggers , 
and though the British squadron only consisted of one frigate, 
two brigs, and a cutter, Captain Owen drove many of the 
hostile vessels on shoie, and convinced Napoleon of the 
futility of his plans for invading this country by means of a 
flotilla, while she retained such a first line of defence as her 
invincible navy 

During the whole of the year 1804, Admiral Cornwallis 
lay off Brest, with between 1 3 and 1 7 sad of the line , but 
Admiral Ganteaume, though his fleet exceeded ours, re- 
mained quiescent Napoleon had concerted a vast scheme 
for the invasion of England, which turned upon the decoying 
away from the Channel and neighbouring waters, of the 
Bntish fleet , this being effected even for a short time, the 
squadrons of Ganteaume, and Villeneuve at Rochefort, weie 
to escoi’t the flotilla and an army of at least 80,000 men, 
which he was to command in person, and which was to be 
landed on the Kentish coast 

Nelson, with an infeiior fleet, continued to blockade 
Admiral La Touche Treville in Toulon, and that officer had 
not the courage to do more than show himself at the har- 
bour's mouth, only to retreat when the Victory appealed in 
sight, though ho had the effiontery to send a flammg dis- 
patch to the Minister of Mai me at Pans, detailmg how he 
had chased the whole British fleet, even including the ship 
of the redoubtable hero of the Nile This lying despatch 
appeared in the Gazette^ of which Nelson kept a copy, 
vowmg that if he captured the gasconader, he would foice 
him to swallow it However, the French admiral died 
soon afterwards, and was succeeded by M Dumanoir, who 
again, at the beginning of November, 1804, was superseded 
by Villeneuve. 

While off Fort Royal, Martmique, four boats of the 
Centaur f contaimng 72 men, under command of Lieutenant 
Reynolds, boarded and captured the French 16-gun brig 
Cfj/neux^ after a desperate conflict, m which the enemy lost 
40 killed and wounded, while our loss was only three 
officers and six men wounded, though, unhappily, the gaDant 
Reynolds expired of the injuries he had received Not less 
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brave was the attempt of two boats of the Blenheim^ con- 
taming 50 men, under Lieutenant Furber, to cut out the 
schooner Owneuse^ which was moored under a battery at 
the town of St Pierre. Our loss on that occasion, which 
would also have been crowned with success but that the 
Cuneuse was moored to the shore by a chain under her 
bottom, was three killed, thiee missmg, and five officei*sand 
14 men wounded 

On the 23rd March, the British 18-gun corvette Osprey^ 
Captain Younghusband, engaged for one hour and twenty 
minutes the 36-gun pnvateer Egyphenne , but the latter 
managed to effect her escape, havmg lost 27 men killed and 
wounded Two days later the same pnvateer was captured by 
the Htppomenesy 14, Captain Shipley, after a chase of 54 hours 
and a running action of thiee hours and twenty mmutes. 

Very gallant was the fight mamtained by the Wolverine^ 
13 guns and 70 men, Captain Gordon, against the BlondCy 
30, having 240 men The Wolvervne had 15 men killed 
and wounded, among the former a midshipman, and went 
down directly after the action , thus affordmg a convmcmg 
proof that she had been defemled to the last extremity. 

Five months later the Blonde was herself captured, after 
a short action, by tbe 38-gun frigate LovrCy Captam j^Ialt- 
land More successful than the defence of the Wolverine 
vas the cutting out of the Dutch national hxig Atalcmtey 
16 guns, with a crew of 76 men, by the five boats of the 
Scorpiony 18, Captam Hardinge, and Beaver y 14, Captam 
Pelly. Sixty men embarked m the boats, headed by the two 
commanders, and though the crew of the Aialante were fully 
prepared for defence, havmg the boardmg-nettmgs tnced up, 
our gallant fellows, headed by Captam Hardmge, who was 
the first man on the enemy’s deck, notwithstanding a despe- 
rate resistance, carried all before them with but slight loss 
Captam Hardmge, m a private letter, which appeared m the 
20th volume of the “ Naval Chronicle,” speaks with admi- 
ration of the heroism of the Dutch captam : — “ The decks 
were slippery in consequence of ram, so that, grapplmg with 
my first opponent, a mate of the watch, I fell , but, recover- 
ing my position, fought him upon equal terms, and killed 
him. 1 then engag^ the captam, as brave a man as any 
service ever boasted : he had almost killed one of my sea* 
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men. To my shame be it spoken, he disarmed me, and 
was on the point of killing me, when a seaman of mine [as 
Captain Hardmge thought at the time, but it was Mr Wil 
hams, the master] came up and rescued me, and enabled 
me to recover my sword At this time all the men from 
the boats had boarded, and were in possession of the deck. 
Two men were going to fall upon the captam at once I 
ran up, lield them back, and then adjured him to accept 
quarter With inflexible heroism he disdained the gitt, 
kept us at bay, and compelled us to kill him He fell 
covered with honourable wounds Like a chivalrous an- 
tagonist, Captain Hardmge buned Captain Carp with all 
the honours of war, firmg volleys over his ocean grave, 
and hoisting, for the last time, at the masthead of the 
prize, the flag for which he had fought with such devo- 
tion The commander of the Scorpion waa made a post- 
cap tarn, and Lieutenant Bluett, of his ship, who (with 
the master and a midshipman) was wounded in the affray, 
was promoted to commander 

On the 16th May following, a partial engagement took 
place off Flushmg, between a division of gunl^ats mount- 
ing 100 guns, and havmg on board 5,000 men bound to 
OS«nd, and a squadron under Sir Sydney Smith, during 
which the vessel bearmg the Dutch rear admiral’s flag was 
dnvon ashore, togethei with four schoonei’S Our toti loss 
in this affair was two oificers and eight men killed, and 
four officers and 17 men wounded. 

The Lilj/y having 16 guns and 70 men, was not equally 
fortunate in a desperate action she fought with the French 
privateer Dame Amherty off Cape Homan m North Ame- 
rica. For upwards of two hours the crew of the Lily de- 
fended their ship, until at length, when a great number of 
them, together with the captain (Compton), the 6rst lieute- 
nant, and several officers, hsul been killed, they were obliged 
to succumb to the ninth attempt to board on the part of the 
Frenchman. But the Ldy was the cause of a further loss 
of valuable lives, for a month later four boats of the Galaieay 
82, containing about dO men, under the oommand of Lieu- 
tenant Hayman, made a gallant^ but, considering the force 
employed, a somewhat r^ attempt to cut her out from 
under the protection of some batteries and an armed 
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•cliooner Lieutenant Hayman fell covered with wounds, 
the master and a midshipman, besides many men, were 
killed, others were taken prisoners, and the total loss in 
killed, wounded, and missmg was 65 

In the lattei part of 1804, war was declared by Spam 
ogamst us. For some time the attitude of hostility a^ 
sumed by the Government of the Peninsula had been 8« 
Him Ally disguised, that a pretext was not long wanting for 
a rupture When the Spanish court furnished the French 
exchequer with an annual subsidy of three millions sterling, 
and not only equipped a powerful squadron at Ferrol, but 
received French troops there and at other stations, it mani^ 
festly became the duty of the British Government to antici* 
pate her formal declaration of war 

Pitt, who had lately resumed the reins of office, super- 
seding the feeble Mr Addington, directed Admiral Oorn- 
walhs to detach some frigates to intercept and detam, until 
further orders, a Spanish squadron expected at Cadiz from 
Monte Video, laden with treasure, which it was desirable 
should not be remitted to France to supply the smews of 
war against this country. 

On the 5th October, as the Indefaitgalik^ 44, Captain 
Moore, and Lively ^ 38, Captam Hammond, which ha^been 
detached by Admiral Cornwallis, together with the MeduiUy 
40, Captain Gore, and Amphtonj 40, Captam Sutton, were 
cruising together off Cape Santa Mana, a headland about 
60 miles east of Cape St Vincent, they descried and gave 
chase to four sail, which proved to ho the treasure-ships 
Medea, 40, Rear-Admiral Bustamente, and 34-gun frigates 
Fama, Clara, and Mercedes, 

The Indefathgahk, having fired a shot across the Medea, 
hove to, and Captam Moore sent a boat, explaining to the 
admiral the nature of his orders, and expressing a hope that 
they might be acceded to without bloocUhed The Spanish 
admiral could not m honour yield submission to an equal 
force, and there was, therefore, no alternative but to fight 
The Indefatvgahle fired ahead of the Medea, and ran down 
upon her weather bow , upon this the Mercedes fired mto 
the Amphion, and the Spanish adoural made the signal for 
dose action. So superior was the gunnery of the British 
crews, that in about ten nunutes the battle resulted 
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in the captuie or destruction of the entire Spanish 
squadron 

The Ma cedes took fiie and blew up alongside the 
Amphion, with all her crew and passengers, only the second 
captain and 40 men being saved. The Medea and Cla/ra 
surrendered, as did also the Fama to the Medusa^ though 
she re hoisted her colours and endeavoured to escape, but 
being chased by the Lively and Medusa^ was forced to sur- 
render, after receiving a few shot from the Lively Our loss 
m this action was only two killed and seven wounded, 
that of the Spanish squadron, m addition to the hundreds 
of lives sacrificed in the Mercedes^ being 20 killed and 80 
wounded. 

On the 12th December, the Spanish Government replied 
to this disaster by a declaration of war, and at once we 
found arrayed against us a fleet of no less than 37 large 
Baal of the line 

Our position all througli the year 1805, and until the 
genius of Nelson at the gloiious victory of Trafalgar gave 
the death-blow to all Napoleon^s aspirations foi naval supre- 
macy, was most critical , but the country reposed implicit 
confidence in the ability of its fleet to ward off invasion, 
and our sailors did not belie that trust The Emperor 
Napoleon, who personally exercised the vast army of nearly 
160,000 men in the operations of embarking with celerity on 
board the flotilla of 2,300 vessels he had collected, declared 
that “ he needed to be master of the sea for only six hours 
to terminate the very existence of England , *' but with a 
Nelson to head the fleets of this country, the possibility of 
even so temporary a supremacy in the Channel was out of 
the question. 

Ail through 1804, Brest was watched by a British 
squadron commanded successively by Admirals Cornwallis, 
Bur Charles Cotton, and Lord Gardner , and M Ganteaume 
was locked up in its harbour in forced inaction till the 
middle of December. The Rochefort squadron, under Ad- 
miral Missiessy, taking advantage of a gale, managed to 
elude the Bnti^ fleet, and reached the West Indies, where 
it committed certain depredations The combined French 
and Spanish fleet at Ferrol was watched by Admiral 
Cochrane, and ^hen he went in pursuit of Missiessy, by a 
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larger squadron under Sir Eobert Oalder ; another separata 
command was held off Cadiz by Sir John Oitie^ who, on his 
return to England in the following spring, was succeeded 
by Vice-Admiral Collingwood 

Lord Nelson, with 11 sail of the line, was still blockading 
the Toulon fleet of 12 sail under Villeneuve , but while 
watering his fleet at his favourite anchorage, Agincourt 
Sound m the Maddelena Islands, on the 17th January, 
1805, Velleneuve proceeded to sea, though, his ships being 
damaged m a gale, he was forced to return to Toulon. 
Lord Nelson went m pursuit of him, and after searching 
Alexandria, the Gulf of Palma, and Malta m yarn, learnt of 
his return to Toulon Having allowed a short rest to his 
crews, Nelson showed himself off Barcelona and the Balearic 
Islands, and then fell hack towards Sardmia, and waited in 
Palma Bay with feverish anxiety for news of the movements 
of the enemy. 

Again, Villeneuve, on 30th March, proceeded to sea, and, 
effecting a junction with Admiral Gravina, commandmg six 
Spanish sail of the line at Oarthagena, sailed for the West 
Indies Lord Nelson, after beatmg about m the Mediter- 
ranean m the teeth of a foul wind, passed the Straits of 
Gibraltar on the 5th May, and started in pursuit yith 
only 10 sail of the Ime The West India Islands were 
scoured by the enterprismg and indefatigable admiral m 
search of the combined fleet of 18 sail, but m vain , and 
ultimately, on learnmg that they had set sail for Europe, 
Nelson also returned thither, and on the 19th July 
anchored off Gibraltar, where he went on shore, as he 
records m his diary, the first time for above two years. 
Prodigious were the exertions made by Nelson duimg the 
last SIX months to overtake the French fleet, and bring 
them to action , and though unsuccessful m his endeavours, 
his triumph was only delayed m order that it might be 
the more signal and crushing. On the 15th August, he 
jomed Admiral Cornwallis off TJshant, and leaving the 
mam body of his fleet to reinforce him, proceeded to Eng- 
land with the Superb and Victoryy to recruit his health, 
which was much shattered. On the 19th July, Vice-Admiral 
Sir Bobert Calder, Sir John Jarvis’s flag captain at the 
battle of St Vincent, who, after Admiral Cochrane’s de* 
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parture for the West Indies, had been reinforced by Rear- 
Admiral Stirling, from Rochefort, with five sail, was cruising 
off Cape Fimsterre, in the hope of intercepting the Fianco- 
Spanish fleet, when he received a despatch from Nelson, 
advising him of their departure from the West Indies. 

On the 22nd, the combined fleets, under Villeneuve, ap- 
peared in sight, when Sir Robert, forming the order of 
sailing into two columns, made the signal to prepare for 
action The following is a list of the ^ips he had under 
his orders . — 


Gam 


98 


f Prince qf Wales ^ 

Glory .... 


L Barjieur 
IVindfior Casils 
60 Malta 

Thunderer . 
Hero 

Repulse .... 

Dejiance 

Ajax 

Warrior , 


Dragon 
Trtwmph 
(54 f Agamemnon 
\ Baisonabl# 


Yioe-Admiral Sir Bobert Calder (Blue) 
Captain William Cnming 
Bear Admiral Charles Stirling 
Captain Samuel Warren 

„ George Martin 

,, Charles Boyles 

„ Edward Ballon 

„ William Leohmere. 

„ Hon Alan Gardner. 

,, Hon Arthur Legge 

„ Philip Durham 

„ Wilbam Brown 

„ Samuel Linzee 

„ Edward Griffiths, 

„ Henry Inman 

„ John Harrey 

„ Joaias Bowley 


Fbioatis 

^gyptienng Captain Hon Charles Fleemmg, 

Binus „ William Prowse 

One lugger and a cutter 


The enemy's fleet consisted of 20 sail of the Ime, of which 
SIX carried 80 guns, and were equal to our first-rates, and 
seven frigates. 

A httle after thiee, Sir Robert Calder made the signal to 
engage , but, owing to the light airs that prevailed, and a 
thick fog, which occasionally entiiely veiled the hostile 
fleet, some time elapsed before the action commenced. An 
attempt of the Sinus frigate to board the Strens galleon^ 
caused the Spanish ships, soon alter five, to open Are , the 
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Argonauta engaged the Hero^ which was the leading British 
ship, and the Espana fired a broadside into the Sinus 
While the Hero replied, the ships astern of her tacked in 
succession, and by six the action became pretty general, 
though the fire was distant and not very effective, for the 
fog was so thick, it was impossible to distinguish any object 
more than a ship’s length ahead 

About eight, the Firme, 7 8, having lost her mam and mizen 
masts, stiuck, and a few mmutes later, the San Rafady 80, 
having her maintop<mast shot away, also surrendered The 
Espanoby 64, suffeied severely, and but for the assistance 
gallantly rendered by the PlutoUy the Fvrme's second astern, 
supported by the Mcmt Blanc and Atlas y would most cer- 
tainly have been captured The French seventy-four, AdaSy 
likewise nearly fell mto our hands, but was rescued by 
the Neptune 

The British ships being much scattered, Sir Kobert made 
the signal, at 8 25, to discontmue the action, but it was not 
untd an hour later that all firing ceased The loss sustained 
by Ills fleet amounted to 41 killed and 162 wounded, the 
Windsor Castle^ AjaXy Pnnee of WaleSy MaltUy and Thunderer 
were the chief sufterers The total casualties of the enemy 
were ascertamed to be 149 killed and 327 wounded ^ 

Light variable airs prevailed throughout the 23rd and 24 th 
August, but neither side seemed mclined to force on a battle , 
on the first day, as the French admii al was to windward, it 
lay m his power to do so, and on the 24th, a shift of wmd 
equally placed Calder in a position to take the initiative 
The British admiral had, however, every reason to avoid a 
second encounter, unless, of course, it was forced on him , as 
in addition to having a fleet superior in numbers m front of 
him, there lay at Ferrol and Kochefort, withm a few hours’ 
sail of his present position, a second fleet of 20 sail of the Ime , 
indeed it afterwards appeared that Admiral Allemand had 
left Kochjfort harbour after Admiral Stirlmg had raised the 
blockade, and on the afternoon of the 23rd, passed over the 
very spot on which, but eight hours before, the two fleets 
had b^n engagedL On Gaidar’s return to England m 
October, public opmion, which at first regarded with favour 
his victory of the 22nd Jfdy, for such in reahty it was, as 
ho had captured two ships, tamed against him for not 
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renewing the battle on the 24th, as it lay m his power to do so. 
The admiial accordingly demanded a court-martial on his 
conduct, and the verdict of the naval court, which held its 
first sitting on the 23rd December, adjudged him to be 
severely reprimanded Napoleon, with more reason, was 
greatly incensed at Villeneuve, whom he accused of excessive 
pusillanimity. 

The French admiral proceeded to Ferrol, and having 
effected a junction with the squadron lying there, 
his force was raised to 29 sail of the Ime Sir Robert 
Calder, who had already sent back Admit al Stirlmg to 
resume the blockade of Rochefort, havmg now only nme 
ships, withdrew from before Ferrol, and joined Admiral 
Cornwallis off TJshant Villeneuve now proceeded to sea to 
join Allemand, with the intention, it may be supposed, of 
loicmg his way with his overpoweimg fleet into Brest, m 
order to unite Ins force with that in this northern port 
A clever ruse of Captain Griffiths, of the Dragon^ 74, in- 
duced him to believe that Cornwallis had 25 sail of the line 
under his orders before Brest, and he accordingly proceeded 
to Cadiz, where he arrived on the 2lBt August. At this 
time Vice-Admiral Collmgwood was cruising off Cape St 
Vincent, with three sail of the line, and as soon as he saw 
Villeneuve safely anchoied in Cadiz, ho despatched Captam 
Blackwood, of the Euryalus^ with the important news to 
England The following day Collmgwood was reinforced by 
Sii Richard Bickerton, with four ships, and before the end of 
the month by Sir Robert Calder, whom Admiral Cornwallis 
had detached to his aid. 

Blackwood reached England on the evening of the 1st 
September, and posting up to the Admiralty with his news, 
called on his way at Merton, where Nelson had bought a small 
estate It was 4 o^clock in the mornmg, but the admiral was 
alieady up and dressed On seeing his friend, he exclaimed, 
“I am sure you bring news of the French and Spanish fleets. 
I shall yet have to beat them ” His lordship followed the 
captain of the Euryalui to town, and proposed to the Govern- 
ment to return at once to Cadiz Both Mr. Pitt and Lord 
Barham, the First Lord of the Admiralty, eagerly closed with 
his proposal , the former askmg him to state what amount of 
force he required to insure victory, while the later, handing 
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him the Navy Lxst^ desired him to choose his own ships and 
his own officers In reply to Pitt, Nelson explained that his 
object was not limited to defeating the enemy, but, hke the 
Roman orator of old when leiteratmg that ‘‘ Carthago deUnda 
est” he desired to annihilate the naval powei of France and 
Spam. To Lord Barham the great admiral nobly replied, 
“Choose yourself, my lord, the same spuit animates the 
whole profession you cannot go wrong 

On the night of the 13th September, after little more than 
three weeks* rest on shore, he quitted his house, and travel- 
Img all night, reached Poitsmouth the next morning 
Though eager to undertake the duty, for his only thought 
was of his country’s weal, Nelson embarked with a presenti- 
ment that he was going to his death A month before, he had 
told his brother that had he, instead of Calder, met the 
French, they might have been parted for evei, since he knew 
that the enemy “had meant to make a dead set at the 
Victory and, m his diary, meant for no eye but his own, 
he expresses his humble and entiie “submission, should it 
be God’s good providence to cut short his days upon 
earth ” 

The scene that took place at Portsmouth, says Yonge m his 
“History of the Navy,” when at noon of the 14th September, 
Nelson embarked on board the Victory^ is easier to apprecialfo 
than to describe. The whole population of the town was col- 
lected in the streets through which he was expected to pass 
Ancient manners, who had fought under Boscawen and 
Hawke, imder Keppel and Rodney, reverently stood hat m 
hand as they recognized, m the shattered frame of the hero 
of the Nile and Copenhagen, a greater warrior than any 
under whom they had served* Women pressed close to 
him, that they might gaze their full on one whose proverbial 
gentleness had won S^cir hearts as much as the victories, 
which had more impressed the sterner sex All classes, men, 
women, and children, broke into a deafenmg cheer as they 
recognized the slight hgure, rendered familiar by the en- 
graver's art, of the man who already secured the safety of 
their country, and whose name appeared in their eyes 
aynonymoua with victory. Many of the spectators were 
moved to tears , some knelt before him as he passed along 
the Southsea beach, and invoked blessings and heaven’s 
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protection on his head. It was in vain that a guard of 
soldiers, with fixed bayonets, strove to keep the crowd from 
pressing too closely upon him, and Nelson himself could 
not restiiun tears of giatitude, as he marked the per- 
sonal affection with which he was regarded Turning to 
hifl companion, Captain Hardy, he said, had their 
hurrahs belore , I have their heaits now ” 

The next mortiing, Sunday, the 15th September, at 
8 o'clock, the Victory sailed 

As she approached the fleet. Nelson sent ahead the 
EwryaluSy with instructions to Collmgwood not to salute or 
hoLst the colours, by which the enemy might be appiizcd of 
the ai rival of a reinforcement, and he wrote also to the 
Governor of Gibraltar to prevent any notice being given 
in the Gazette of his arrival before Cadiz On the 28th 
September he joined Collmgwood, and found with him 23 
sail-of-the-hne and an additional mshore squadron of six 
ships He was received by the officers and seamen of the 
fleet with enthusiasm, and every heart now burned for the 
hour of battle, confident it would be also the hour of 
victory 

Nelson, m order to keep the enemy m ignorance of his 
strength, so that they might be mduced to put to sen, 
withdrew his ship to a distance of 16 or 18 leagues from the 
land, merely keeping close mshore two frigates to signal to 
four Ime-of-battle ships, which, under Captam Duff, of the 
Mars^ were distributed mside his Ime 

On the 1st October the Euryalm reconnoitred the port 
of Cadiz, when a fleet of 18 French and 16 Spanish ships 
of the hue were made out, A few days after his arrival, 
Nelson detached Rear-Admiral Louis to Gibraltar with five 
sail, and his strength was still furthei dimmished by the 
despatch to England of the Pnnce of Wales^ beaiing Sir 
Robert Calder's flag, as the admiral’s presence was reqmred 
m England foi his trial , but his fleet was brought up to a 
strength of 27 sail-of-the-line by the arrival, between the 
9th and 13th October, of the Royal Sovereign^ mto which 
Collmgwood shifted his flag, BeUetsU^ Afnca^ and Agamemr 
non, under his old friend Sir Edward Berry Nelson’s 
g^t desideratum was a want of frigates, but Captain 
Blackwood did much to supply the deficiency, and woi 
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unremitting m his exertions to bring information of every 
movement of the enemy m Cadiz On the 5th October, 
the captain of the Ewryahis reported that they had taken 
on board troops this and other preparations, as bendmg 
topgallant sails, appeared to piesage an eaily departure, 
which, however, was delayed by a strong westerly wmd, 
which continued to blow from the 10th to the 17th. On 
the 9th October, Nelson issued to the captains of the fleet 
copies of a plan of attack he had devised, which for its 
novelty and simplicity commanded their admiration 

At midnight of the 17th, the wmd shifted to the east- 
ward, and on Saturday, the 19th October, the combmed 
fleet weighed with a bght breeze from the northward Only 
12 ships got out this day, and these lay becalmed until the 
afternoon, when a breeze sprang up from the westward, 
but at daylight of the 20th, the remamder of the fleet, con- 
sistmg of 21 ships of the line, with five frigates and two 
corvettes, put to sea The weather at first was thick, but 
about 2pm it cleared up Villeneuve, the French com- 
mander-m-chief, stung by Napoleon’s reproaches at his uni- 
form want of success and enterprise, and determined to 
strike a blow before the amval of the officer named to 
succeed him — Admiral Eosilly, — had spent his tune while 
in Cadiz in carefully re-organizing and supplying his flf at, 
and that of his Spanish coadjutor. Admiral Gravma So 
confident was he now of victory, that he wrote to Admiral 
Deeres, the French Minister of Marme, that “Napoleon 
should soon be satisfied, and that he might reckon on the 
most splendid success.” 

Villeneuve took the more immediate command of the 
mam division of the fleet, with Vice-Admiral d’Alava and 
Rear-Admiral Dumanoir under his orders, while the re- 
tiamder or reserve was divided mto two squadrons of six 
ihips each, the first under Gravma, the second com- 
manded by Rear-Admiral Magon One of the French 
advanced fhgates havmg made '^he signal for 18 sail of 
Bntish ships, the combmed fleet, ^hen on the larboard tack, 
cleared for a^ion, and at 5 p m tacked and stood towards 
the Stmts At 7 30 the AigUy 74, signalled 18 sail to the 
southward, and shortly afterwards the enemy wore and 
stood to the north-wert During the night every mov^ 
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ment of the hostile fleet was accurately and instantly RV 
ported to Nelson by Captain Blackwood, whose invaluable 
services were fully appreciated by his lordship. Thus in 
expectation and preparation passed the eve of the inoiiif>’ 
rable Hist October. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

1805 . 

Tiio Battle of Trafalgar, 2 let October — The Death of Nelfon, 

At length dawned the 21st of October, 1805, — a day big with 
the fate of this country, and which should be honouied by 
successive generations of Englishmen as one of mingled 
pride and sadness Before the sun went down, England’s 
annals were enriched by the achievement of a deed of arms 
as great aud gloiious as are to be found in the records of any 
country , though, alas ' the victory was dimmed by the death 
of oui greatest and most lamented hero We cannot, indeed, 
speak of the death of Nelson as untimely, for, more truly 
than in the case of Alexander, there remained no enemy, 
after the close of that memorable day, for his unrivalled 
genius to conquer The fleets of France and Spain 
were so shattered by their defeat at Trafalgar, that, daring 
the remainder of our great struggle with Napoleon, all 
danger of a successful invasion of these shores passed away 
from the bounds of possibility, and even the emperor him- 
self abandoned the scheme as hopeless 

At daylight of the 2l8t October, the two fleets were 
in sight of each other, about twelve miles apart , and at 
SIX, the combined fleet, then on the starboard tack, was 
seen from the decks of the British ships, the Victory bemg 
at this time distant from Cape Trafalgar about 21 milea 
The wind, from two points northward of west, was light* 
accompanied by a long ground swell A little before seven. 
Lord Nelson made the signal to form the order of sailing m 
two columns and prepare for battle, and a few minutes later 
mgnalled to bear up 

At 8 30 a.m ,Villeneuve ordered his fleet to wear and form 
» ime m close order on the larboard tack , but, owing to tho 
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Bbitibh Fleet — Weather Division 

— . C Vice Admiral Lord Nelson (White)* 

\ Captain Thomas Masterman Hardy 

T^n^rcmre , „ E Harvey 

Neptune „ Thomas P Freemantle. 

Lemithwn „ Henry W Bayntnn. 


Conqueror . , ,, Israel Pellew 

. ( Rear-Admiral Earl of Northesk (White) 

Britannia ^ Charles BuUen 

Aj^amemnon „ Sir Edward Berry. 

Africa . „ Henry Digby 

Ajax . . . Lieutenant John Pilfold (acting). 

Onon , , Captain Edward Codrington 

Minotaur »> Charles Mansfield 


SpartiaU Sir Francis Laforey 

FmaATES. 

Euryahts „ Hon Henry Blackwood 

Naiad „ Thomas Dundas 

Fickle (schooner) Lieutenant John Lapenotiere. 


Onus. 

too Boyal Sovereign 


( Belleisle 
\ Mars 

80 Tonmwit 
C Bcllcrophon 
74 < Colossus 
i^Achille 

08 Dreadnought 
64 Polyphemus 
fRexenge 
Swiftsure 
Defiance , 
Thunderer 
Defence 

l^iVinca 




Lee Division 


{ 


Vice Admiral Cuthbert Oollmgwood. 
Captain Edward Botberhanu 
„ William Hargood. 

,1 George Duff 

^ Charles Tyler. 

^ John Cooke 

„ James Morns. 

,, Richard King. 

„ John Conn 

M Robert Redmill 

M Robert Hoorsom, 

George Rutherford. 

Phihp Durham 
Lieutenant John Stookham. 

Captain George Hope 
,, Biohard GrmdalL 


Fbioatss 


Phcshe Captain Hon Thomas Bladen OapeL 

Svnua . it William Prowse 


Mntreprenante (cutter) Lieutenant John Purver 


The combined French and Spanish ships weie ranged 
follows, commencing with the headmost — 
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^Neptuno* Commodore Valdes. 

74 < Scipton Captain Berenger 

(^Intr^pvde Commodore Inf eruet. 

.00 Ra/yo^ ........... i, MaodoneL 

w 

'^Dugv>a/y Trotun • „ ToufPet • 

Mont Blanc Commodore La YiUegna. 

74- 8cm Francisco de Asm* Captain De Florea. 

8<m Augicstin* „ CagegaL 

Hydros „ Poulain 

» 1 

(_ Neptwne sses •• ,, MaistraL 

64 San Leandro* ..... », Qaevedo. 

fj. ( Redoutahle ..••*• t, Luoae 

' ( San Jusio* ... ,, Gaston. 

80 Indoirvptahle ... „ Hubart 

-rt „ . . « f Vice- Admiral Alay*. 

.12 Santa Anna [ Captain Gatdoqui. 

"Fougueum . „ Boudouin. 

afonarca* . . • „ Argnmoaa 

Fhiton Commodore Cosraao KeJ 3 uUeii. 

C Bear- Admiral Magon. 

Algenra, 1 Captain Brouard 

* ' Bahama* Galiana 

Axgle . n Gonrrdge. ^ 

8unftsv/re ,» Villemadui* 

Argonaute «» Epron 

^Montanez* »» Salzedo 

80 Argoncmta* Commodore Parejai* 

fBmotcfc Captain Filiol Carnal. 

-j N ScwitTncwi Nepomuceno* ,, Churruoa 


gQ \ Bucentavxe 

(. Neptwne 
64 San Leandro* 
fj. f Redoutahle 
I San Jusio* 

80 Indomptable 

112 Santa Anna* 

CFougueux 
I afonarca* . . 
I Fhiton 


Bahama* 

Atgle . 

Sunftswre 

ArgonoAite 

Montanez* 

'ArgonoAita* ' 

Berwick 

Son .Tncwi Nepomuceno* 


8an Udefonso* 
Achille 


Bargaa 
De Nieaporft. 


« j -A ^ -a f Admiral Gravina. 

lU Prmqpa da Astnrxa^ [ 

Frigates OometHe, Uerrmone, Bortense, Rhm, ThJmit, 

The British fleet bore down on the long line of the enemy 
In two divisions, headed respectively by the Victory saxdlioyal 
Sovereign^ which were two miles apart About ten mmutea 
before noon the Fouguevx^ the ship next astern of the 
SaieUa Anna, flred a shot to try the range of her guns, upon 

* Spanish abips. 
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which the Bntish fleet hoisted their colours — the SL George's 
ensign, together with a union-jack, on the fore-topmdst 
stay Shortly afterwards the combined fleet followed mo- 
tions by doing likewise. At the same time the Santa Anna^ 
and the ships nearest her, opened a heavy fire upon the 
Royal Soveretgn, 

At ten minutes past 12, Admiral Colling wood com- 
menced the action, as he passed close under the stem of the 
Santa Anna^ by pouring the whole of his larboard broad- 
side into her as 1^ guns were brought to bear , then keep- 
ing a “ close luff,” he took up his station on the starboard 
bow of his opponent. As he did so, the gallant vice- 
admiral said to his captain, “What would Nelson give to 
be here?” Smgularly enough, as showing how completely 
the minds of these two noble admirals were what the 
French call en rapporty Nelson observed at the same 
moment, “ See how nobly Collingwood carries his ship mto 
action ” 

Followmg the course adopted by that able professional 
writer, Allen, in his description of the battle, we will tiace 
the domgs of the ships of the lee line, in the order m which 
they went into action 

The Royal S(yveTe%gnt while closely engaging the Spanish 
three-decker, was raked distantly by the San Leandro 
ahead, Fougueux on her quarter, and for a short time the 
San Justo and IndomptMe also fired at her The Santa 
Anna lost her mizen- topmast a few mmutes after she en- 
gaged the RoyaZ Soveretgny and at 1 20 her three masts fell 
over the side , 40 minutes later she struck her colours to 
her opponent, which had also lost her mizen-mast Soon 
afterwards the mainmast of the Royal Sovereign fell over 
the starboard side, tearing off two lowei-deck ports, and 
the foremast was so badly wounded as to be m a tottering 
state 

The next ship, the BdlmUy after sustaining for twenty 
mmutes the concenti'ated fire of the rearmost ships, and 
losmg her misen-topmast and more than 50 men killed an/ 
wounded, ranged close under the Sanla Annans stem, and 
fired her larboard double-shptted guns mto that ship Pass- 
ing on she returned the fire of the Fougueux and Monarca 
with her starboard broadside, then steer^ for the Tudompt 
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ijhU: but as that ship, after a few broadsides, bore away to 
the south east, the BeLl&isle engaged distantly the San Juan 
Ne,'pomucmo on her starboard beam A little before one 
the mam-topmast of the British seventy-four went over the 
side, and as the enemy's ships were now pressing forward, 
her position became very critical T\i& Fougueux ranged 
up close alongside, stnkmg her m the gangway with her 
larboard bow, and rolling her foreyard over the DeUeisle^a 
quaiter deck After ten minutes’ hot action, the latter lost 
her mizen-mast, and a little later the Fouguevjx diopped 
astern and hauled to the northward, when the Achille took 
up a station on the larboard quarter of Captam Hargood’s 
siup, and under the protection of the wreck of the mizen- 
mast, which masked the fire of her opponent's guns, the 
French seventy-four engaged the Bellei'de as she lay unman- 
ageable with her head to tho eastwaid At this time the 
Aigle^ having replaced the San Juan^ was cannonadmg her 
on the starboard side, and the San Justo and Leand/ro, in 
crossmg her bows to jom Admiral Gravina m her lear, also 
opened their batteries upon her Soon after two the BeUe- 
isle lost her mainmast close to the deck, and twenty nunutes 
later an 80-gun ship, supposed to have been the French 
Neptune — which had been engaged with the Victory — took 
up a position on her starboard bow To complete the hap- 
less plight of the ship, at 2.45 the foremast and bcT.vspnt 
were shot away, and now she lay like a log on the water, 
defenceless, for her guns could not be worked, owing to the 
wreck Yet proudly defiant as ever, and disdaming to 
strike, the crew liad lashed an ensign to the fallen topsail- 
yardarm, which projected over the quarter , and that there 
might be no mistake as to their readmess to receive any 
amount of shot without flinchmg, a union-jack was secured 
to a boarding-pike and lashed to the stump of the mizen 
mast At length, at a quarter-past three, the Polyphemus 
thrust herself between the Neptune and her opponent, the 
Defence engaged the Aigle^ and presently the Swi/tswre* 
passed under the stem of the Belleisle, and took off the fire 
of the Achdle As she did so, her crew manned the nggmg, 

* The British Swxftswre there was a ship of that name m each 
fleet. Also there were two oalled Achille^ and no less than three 
tuns# engaged in the battle 
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and gave three cheers to the gallant fellows who had so 
nobly sustained the reputation of British seamen — a com- 
phment which the men of the Be^leisle heartily returned 

The Mars^ in coming mto action, suffeied severely from 
the raking fire of four of the enemy’s ships, and while haul- 
ing up, m order to croj>3 the bows of the Scm Jua/riy was 
followed and closely engaged by the Fluton As she was 
coming head to wind, in order to avoid running on board 
the SaTUaAnnay she was raked by the Monarca and A 
The T&nnani coming to her assistance, the Ma/rs engaged the 
Fougueux and Flutoriy and suffered severely m the unequal 
conflict Soon after one o’clock, a round shot carried ofi the 
head of the gallant Captain Duff, throwing his body on the 
gangway, and killed two seamen standing near him Other 
ships amvmg up to her assistance, the Fougueux made 
oft to the northward, and the Fluton to jom Admiral 
Gravma. 

The TonnarU passed close undei the stern of the Monarca^ 
and, pouring m a raking broadside, hauled up alongside After 
a short action, the Spanish ship dropped astern and atiiick her 
colours, but afterwai ds re-hoisted them The A Igesirasy which 
was on the Monarcc^s lee quarter, attempted to cross the stem 
of the British 80-gun ship , but the latlei, putting her helm 
hard-a-port, bore up and ran the French seventy-four on 
board Whilst thus engaged on the stai board side, the 
TonnarU fired hei larboaid guns across the bows of the 
Mars at the Fluton and San Juan Captain Tyler received 
a severe wound, which obliged him to depute the command 
to Lieutenant Bedford , and about the same time the Algt- 
gvras lost her foremast, and the Tonnanty whose fore-topmast 
and mainyard had already been shot away, lost her other 
two topmasts The crew of the French seventy-four now 
made an attempt to board, but were repulsed , and at 2 20 
the Algestras struck her colours, and was at once taken 
possession of by a prize crew of 50 men fiom the TonnarU 
A little before three, the San J uan bailed to say that she 
had surrendered, and Lieutenant Clement and two men 
were sent m the jolly-boat to take possession. When about 
halfway, the boat was struck by a shot and swamped , and 
while the lieutenant, who could not swim, was clingmg to 
her, another shot struck her on the quarter, causing the 
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boat to turn bottom upwards Mr Clement continued to 
hold on until one of the men who had swum to the Ton* 
nomiy returned with a rope, by which the young officer was 
hauled on board. Havmg no boat left that could swim, 
the Tonnant was unable to take possession of the San Juan^ 
which, however, was secured by the Dreadnought 

The Belleroplion got into action five minutes after the 
Tonncmty and in attempting to lange alongside the Mona/rca^ 
fouled the Auglty and thus became engaged on both sides 
The Montanez^ Svnftsure^ and Bahama at the same time 
brought their guns to bear on the British ship, and about one 
o’clock hei mam and mizen topmasts fell o vei the side, causing 
the sails to catch fiie Her master was killed, and Captain 
Cooke fell mortally wounded, Lieutenant Cumby then 
assummg command The Colossus and other ships soon 
came to the assistance of the BeUerophoriy and the Monarca^ 
having hauled down her colours, was taken possession of 
by her 

The Colossus passed the French Smftsurey and laying 
the Argonauts alongside, encountered her until the French 
seventy-four, disengaging her rigging aloft, dropped astern 
The Colossus also leceived the fire of the Sutftsure on her 
larboard quarter, and of the Bahama^ which lay a little 
ahead of the French ship About three, when the 
sure had dropped astern, the Bahama^ havmg lost her main- 
mast, surrendered The Swiftsure, m the mean time, boro 
up with the mtention of passing under the stem of the 
Colossus, but the latter, wearing round, shot away the 
Sunftsure's mizen mast, and the Orion m passmg brought 
down her mammast The Swiftsure upon this surrendered, 
and as the Colossus was haulmg up to secure her prizes, her 
mizon-mast went over the side Early m the action. Captain 
hloiris, who commanded her, was stiuck by a shot a little 
above the knee , but the gallant captam, applymg a tourni- 
quet to the wound, refused to go below Not until the 
action had ceased, and the Agamemnon had taken his ship 
m tow, would he leave the deck. The terrible loss she had 
Bustamed — 200 killed and wounded — ^proves better than 
any panegyric how nobly the crew of the Cdossus had done 
their duty 

The British Ach%lle engaged the Montanez to leeward, 
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and when the latter sheered ofir, became closely engaged 
with the Spanish Argojtauta, After a hot action, the 
French Achille edged down on the quarter of her British 
namesake, while the Berwick^ after engaging the Defence, 
ranged up on her starboard side The French Achille soon 
passed on, when the Berwicky after an hour^s action, struck 
her colours, and was taken possession of by Captain Kmg 

The Dreadncught engaged the 8<m Juan ^epomuceno, 
and after fifteen minutes' action, ran her on board, when 
she surrendered This ship had been previously engaged 
by the Bellerophon, Defiance, 1 <mna/nt, and others, and made 
a gallant defence The Dreadncmght then engaged the 
Principe de Aatunas till that ship hauled off 

The Polyphemus and Swiftswre engaged the Achxlh until 
the French seventy-four, having lost her mizen-mast and 
foreyard, and being m flames aloft, ceased firing 

The Revenge, having hooked the jib-boom of the Atgle into 
her mizen-topsail, raked that ship with terrible effect Forg- 
ing ahead, the Revenge was engaged by the Pnncfipe de 
Asturiaa, the Indompiohle and San Justo, until the Dread'- 
nought and Thunderer took off the fire of the two latter 
ships 

The Defence was first engaged with the Berwick, and then 
with the San Ildefonso, which she compelled to surrender 
after an hour's action The Thunderer, when approaching to 
the assistance of the Revenge, raked the Principe de Aaiui'vaa, 
and on the French Neptune coming up, engaged her, until 
she, with Admiral Gravina's flagship — which had sustamed 
such injury that her mam and mizen-raasts fell during the 
night — and some other ships bore away towaids Cadiz. 

The Defiance closed with the crippled Atgle, but a party 
of seamen having boarded the latter, were driven hack to 
their ship by a destructive musketry-fire from her tops, waist, 
and forecastle , upon this the lashings which held the two 
ships were cut adiift, and the Defiance sheering off, opened 
Bo well-directed a fire upon the enemy, that some one m 
the AxgU hailed to say she surrendered. Captam Durham* 

• Captain Darham, thoagh eamestly entreated hj Sir Bobert 
Calder to retam to England with him to give endenoe on his tnid, 
Tofnaed to do so , bat the oaptains of the A^ax and Thunderer^ having 
lonseoted to accompany him, rnisaed the battle. 
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accordingly sent a boat on board to take possession, as he 
did also of the San Juan^ which, however, was the prize of 
the Dreadnought 

VVe now turn to narrate the deeds of the weather hne, 
led by the Y%ctory Right in front of her lay the Sa/rdrssvma 
Tnmdad^ and Nelson correctly divining that the French 
commander in-chief was at no great distance from her, ordered 
the Victory to be steered for the huge four-decker, his old 
enemy at the battle of St V in cent As the Victory bore 
down slowly under a press of sail, at about twenty minutes 
past noon, hrst the Bucentawre, Villeneuve's ship, and then 
seven or eight others, opened a terribly destructive fii^e 
upon her , and Mr Scott, Nelson’s secretary, was shot 
dead while conversing with Captain Hardy When within 
500 or 600 yards of the enemy^s line, the Victory^ 8 
mizen-topmast was shot away, and also her wheel, so that 
she WiiS obliged to be steered with the reheviog tackles 
below The cannon shot plunged through the ship and 
swept the decks, one ball killing eight marines on the poop, 
upon which, at Nelson’s request, Captain Adair, the com- 
manding officer, directed his men to lie down until they 
could be employed Shortly afterwards a splinter from the 
fore-brace bits passed between the admiral and Captain 
Hardy, a portion of it tearing away the buckle fr(/m the 
shoe of the latter The friends looked anxiously at each, 
each fearing the other was injured Lord Nelson smiled 
and said “ This is too warm work to last long, Hardy ” 

Still the Victory advanced and fired not a shot in return. 
It must have been trying work for the men at their guns , 
but there was no help for it, for the cluster of ships that was 
keeping up this terrible cannonade was ahead of her, and 
Nelson had the further object of impressing the enemy with 
the grandeur of thus calmly approachmg them M Vdle- 
neuve subsequently owned to having expeiienced the moial 
effect Nelson sought to enforce, and he confessed, as appears 
from a letter by Captam Blackwood to his wife, which 
appears m the “Despatches,** vol vu p 224, that the con- 
duct of the Vxctoryy Temeraire, and N&ptune struck him 
with unbounded admiration. 

Captain Hardy now remarked to Lord Nelson that it was 
Impossible to pass through the cluster of ships ahead without 
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fouling one of them, to which his lordship quickly replied, 
“ I cannot help it , it does not signify which we run on 
board of, go on board which you like , take your choice” 
By this time the Victory had lost 50 men killed and wounded, 
and her sails were hanging m ribbons , but her turn had 
now come. At 4 minutes past 12, by the VictorT/a log, the 
helm was put a-port, and as the flagship passed close to tlie 
larboard side of the Bucentav/rcy she poured so terrible a 
broadside into her, that she was observed to heel over two or 
three streaks on receiving it Every gun had been double 
or treble-shotted, and by the subsequent report of the Bucen- 
taxi/re's own officers, so murderous had been the effect of that 
single broadside, that 400 men were struck down, and 20 of 
her guns dismounted 

The Victory then hauled round close under the stem of 
the French flagship, intending to bring her to action to 
leeward, but came into collision with the BedouiahUy the 
concussion driving the latter off nearly before the wind 
With their yardarms locked, these two ships became fiercely 
engaged, while the Victory's larboard guns continued to 
play upon the Buc&nJtawrc and Baniiamna Tnmdad Tlie 
tops of the Redoutdble weie filled with sharpshooters, who 
contmued to pour a biting fire, and to throw hand grenades 
upon the Victory's decks The battle was soon at its height, 
an hour and a quarter had passed, and Nelson, with Captain 
Hardy by his side, continued pacing the quarter-deck, — a 
space about 25 feet in length, bounded forward by the 
compamon-ladder and abaft by the wheel, — and givmg hia 
orders with the utmost composure amid the hail of bullets, 
when at 1 25 he received his fatal wound. His lordship 
was just about to walk aft, when Captain Hardy turning, 
observed him in the act of falling on his knees, with his Iclt 
hand just touching the deck, almost on the same spot on 
which his secretary, Mr Scott, had received his death- wound. 
Some seamen caught the admiral, and Hardy, nmning up, 
expressed an earnest hope that the wound was not severe. 
But Nelson knew it was mortal. “ They have done for me 
ut last, Hardy,” he replied ** I hope not,” replied the 
former •^Yes,” continued Nelson, ‘‘my backbone is shot 
through ” And so it was A musket-ball fired from the 
xnuen'top of the Rcdoutahle had entered the left shoulder 
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thinough the strap of the epaulette, and passing downwards 
had lodged m the spine His lordship was carried below to 
the coclcpit by a sergeant of marines and two seamen. 
Dr. Beatty, the surgeon of the Victory, in his deeply-interest- 
ing narrative of the great admiral’s last moments, says that 
as he passed through the decks, he caused hia face and star 
of the Bath to be covered by his handkerchief, m cider that 
he might not be noticed by the crew 

In order to contmue our narrative of the battle, we will, 
for a few minutes, leave the cockpit of the Vtctory, the 
gloom of which was only relieved by the uncertain flickering 
light of the battle lanterns, as they illumined the face of the 
expiring hero, who taught British seamen how to die as well 
as to live for then* country 

The bullet that struck Nelson was the means of signing 
the death- wan ant of every soul m the mizen-top of the 
Eedoutahle Captain Adair, of the marines, and Mr J ohn 
Pollard, midshipman, immediately snatched up muskets, 
and the other seamen and marmes contmued to fire upon 
the group, until one by one they were all picked off, the last 
being shot as he was descending the rigging To Mr 
Pollard* has generally been awarded the merit of having 
killed the man who shot our greatest admiral 

The loss had been so severe on the quarter deck of the 
Victory, that Captains Hardy, Adair, and two or three ^ificers 
were neaily all that remained Observing the deserted 
appearance of the deck, the commander of the RedoutahU 
ordeied his crew to boaid, but the Victory's men came 
streaming up fiom their guns below, and the audacious 
attempt to captuie Nelsou’s own ship was mstantly repulsed 
In this afiair Captain Adair was killed, and Lieutenant 
Bam mortally, and Mr Westphal, midshipman, severely 
wounded, many seamen and maimes also fell 

At about the same time the Tbmraire ran on board the 
Medoutdble on the starboard bow, and lashed the French 
ship’s bowsprit to the fore part of her mam ngging The 

* This officer never rose above the rank of lieutenant, and recently 
died m Greenwich Hospital, where he had been snffered to huger out 
hi8 days m obscurity, while courtiers and others who bad scarcely seen 
% shot fired, and had only entered the service during the forty yearif 
peace, were transformed into oari>et knights and admiraJs. 
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RedmtaUe soon ceased firing, in ordei to extinguish a fire 
which had broken out on board, and Captain Hardy sent 
Messrs Ogilvie and Colhngwood, midshipmen, with a party 
of men to take possession, her masts soon afterwards went 
by the board, one after the othei The ThrUraire was, 
owing to the light wind, some time in gettmg into action, 
and, like the Factory, sustained considerable damage when 
bearing down to the attack At first she engaged the 
Neptune^ and then the RedoutahU as described above 
When the Fotujueux^miUid the BeUeisle and approached the 
Ttmeraxre^ with the evident intention of boarding, the latter 
fired her starboard guns into her with telling effect As the 
Fmigueux fell on board, the crew of the British ship imme- 
diately lashed lier fore-ngging to the sheet-anchor, while a 
lieutenant, with a mate, midshipman, and 30 men, boarded 
her by the mam rigging In ten mmutes the French crew 
weie driven below, and the Fougueux^ whose captam was 
lying on the deck mortally wounded, became Captam 
Harvey's piize 

The Biitibh Neptune was some time also m getting mto 
action, and passing under the Bucenta'ivrd s stein, shot away 
her mam and mizen-masts , contminng liei course she en- 
gaged the Santtssima Trinidad, imtil the huge four-decker 
lost her mammast, her fore and mizen-masts already having 
gone overboard The Neptune subsequently sustained the 
fire of Dumanoir’s division, when it passed to wmdward of 
the British fleet The Leviathan and Conqueror closely 
followed the Neptune, and while the latter raked the Bucen- 
taure, the former hauled up on her lee quai-ter , and when 
the Frencli flagship, havmg shoi*tly afterwards lost her fore- 
mast, surrendered, the Leviathan sent a boat on board to 
take j)Ossession Admiral Villeneuve and his two captains 
wcie taken on boaid the Mars, the Conqueror having mean- 
time boiG away to attack the Santissima Tnmdad This 
ship, which lay a hulk on the water, was eventually taken 
possession of by the Prince, which took hei m tow at 5 30 

The small 64 gun ship Africa, being far to wmdward of 
the rest of the fleet, sustained the fire of the enemy's van 
ships as she came into action. At length she engaged, with 
great gallantly, the Intrepide, until relieved by the Onxm. 

The LevKUhan, after encountering Spanish four-decker. 
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hauled up to engage the French van, and at about three 
brought the San Augustin to action The Spanish ship 
tried to pass ahead of the British seventy-four, but the 
latter poured a tieble- shotted broadside into her at 50 yards’ 
range, with terrible effect The San Augustin then fell on 
board her opponent, and the Leviatluxn's first lieutenant, at 
the head of a strong boarding-party, jumped on board and 
carried the ship without much opposition It is related of 
a seaman of the Lemathan^ who had one of his arms shot off, 
that he refused to be earned below by hrs messmates, telling 
them they would be of more use at the guns, and coolly 
walked down to the cockpit Ai rived there he would not 
allow the surgeon to attend to his wound until his turn 
came , and dunng the time occupied by the amputation, 
which was performed close to the shoulder, the gallant 
fellow sang, in a clear steady voice, “Rule Bntanma” 
Sad to say, he died )xl hospital at Gibraltar 

The Orion wore lound under the stem of the Intripide 
soon after four, and thrustmg herself between that ship and 
the Africa^ engaged her with such effect, that m less than 
a quarter of an hour she shot away the Intrepide's mam 
and mrzen masts , the Conqueror and Ajax arriving up, the 
French commander, a little before five, was forced to sur- 
render his gallantly-fought ship 

Rear-Admiral Dumanoir, with the van squadron, con- 
Bistmg of the Formidable, JDuguay Tromn, Mont Blanc, 
Scipton, and Neptuno, havmg succeeded m hauling to the 
wind on the starboard tack, became engaged, about 3pm,, 
with the Ajax, Britannia, A gamemnon, and Onon, as those 
ships were runnmg down to participate m the action Three 
of the enemy’s fleet, the Bayo, San Francisco de A sis, and 
H4ro8, attempted to follow Dumanoir, but bemg unable to 
weather the British Lne, bore up, with the mtention of 
joming Vice- Admiral Gravina in the rear, as they did so 
they were engaged by the Brvtannia, and other ships near 
her Dumanoir ’s squadron, while passing to the southward, 
opened fire indiscnmmately on the British ships and their 
prizes, among the latter the Fougueux suffered severely, 
iosiBg her mam and mizen-masts, and several men killed and 
wounded, but our ships sustamed little damage or loss The 
Minotaur and SpartuUe heavmg to, first exchanged several 
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broadsides with DumaDoir’s squadron, and after passing th 
first four ships, wore and cut oflf the Spanish Neptuno This 
ship they engaged, and forced her, after a brilliant defence, 
to haul down her colours 

Having now briefly traced the fortunes of each sail of 
the British fleet during this eventful day, let us turn to the 
central ship, the renowned Victory^ and to the central 
figure on board her, the illustrious admiral, to whose fore- 
sight and genius this crowning achievement of a glorious 
life was due. 

It was a sad but a sublime spectacle that was presented 
in the Victory 8 confined cockpit Callous and unsympathetic 
indeed must be the Englishman who can, without emotion, 
read the account of Nelson^s last moments, recordcxi by the 
surgeon of the Victory On reaching the dusk and gloomy 
chamber situated in the deepest lecesses of the ship, known 
as the cockpit, the dying hero was laid upon a midshipman’s 
mattiess, and stiipped of his clothes The surgeon then 
proceeded to probe the wound, which he soon ascertamed to 
be mortal — an opinion entertained by Nelson himself firom 
the first Hia lordship suffered excruciatmgly from pain and 
thirst, and frequently called for drink and asked to be fanned 
with paper Captam Haidy, notwithstanding repeated 
messages fiom hia dying chief, was unable to leave the 
deck , but about an hour and ten minutes after the fatal 
shot, he made his way through the crowded cockpit to 
Nelson's bedside ^‘Tliey shook hands,” says Dr Beatty, 
“very affectionately, and Lord Nelson said, ‘ Well, Hardy, 
how goes the battle ? How goes the day with us T * Very 
well, my lord,’ replied Captam Hardy , ‘ we have got twelve 
or fourteen of the enemy’s ships in our possession, but five of 
their van have tacked, and show an mtention of bearing down 
upon the Victory I have therefore called two or three of 
our flesh ships round us, and have no doubt of giving them 
a drubbing* hope,’ said his lordship, ‘none of our 
ships have struck, Hardy* ‘No, my lord,* replied Cap* 
tarn Hardy , ‘ there is no fear of that ’ Satisfied on this 
pomt of primary importance, the admu*al now spoke of him- 
self. ‘ 1 am a dead man. Hardy I am gomg fast , it will 
he all over with me soon.' Hardy rung his friend’s haud^ 
and, filled with grief, returned to the deck.” 
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It was at this tune that Dumanoir’s squadron, passing to 
windward, appeared as if intent on cutting off the Vzctoryy 
an attempt which was thwarted by tlie approach of the Onon 
and certain of our ships, as before described The Victory also 
opened fire, the concussion causing great distress to his 
lordship, who exclaimed, “Oh, Victory^ Victory y how you 
distract my poor brain ' ” Nelson’s sufferings now became 
very acute “He could almost wish,” he said, “that he 
were dead ” After an absence of about fifty minutes. Cap- 
tain Hardy again descended to the cockpit, and shakmg 
his admiral by the hand, congratulated him on the brilliant 
victory the British fleet had achieved, expressmg his belief 
that fourteen or fifteen sail had surrendered “That is 
well,” replied Nelson, “but I bargained for twenty,” and 
then emphatically exclaimed, “ Anchor, Hardy, anchor • ” 

“ I suppose, my lord,” returned the captain of the Vio- 
toryy “ that Admiral Collmgwood will now take upon him- 
self the direction of affairs ” 

“Not while I live, I hope, Hardy,” cried the dymg hero ‘ 
and endeavouring meffectuaJly to raise himself from the bed, 
he exclaimed, “ No ’ do you anchoi, Haidy • ” 

Captain Hardy then said, “Shall we make the signal, 

SIT?” 

“Yes,” answered his lordship, “for if I hve I’ll 
anchor ” / 

Captain Hardy again returned to the deck, and a quarter 
of an hour later it became apparent to all round Nelson’s 
couch that Ins last moments were near at hand Duty, the 
ruling passion strong m death, alone animated him as ha 
lay famting and dying Every breath ho drew cccasioned 
him insupportable agony, but yet his thoughts were only of 
how the battle progi eased, and of thankfulness that he had 
done his duty “ I thank God I have done my daty,” occ.i- 
' sionally broke from his parched lips. They were his lust 
words, and at half-past four his spirit passed away from its 
shattered tenement We will not seek — indeed it would 
be presumption on our part were we to attempt the task 
— to eulogize the noble and unselfish character, the lofty 
patiiotism, and the consummate genius of the dead hero 
The noblest monument to his fame he reared himself The 
Nile and Trafalgai are naval victories unequalled in the 
2 A 
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world’s history, and it iB qiute certain that they will never 
be surpassed 

On hearing of Nelson’s death, Captain Hardy first des- 
patched a lieutenant to Collingwood to acquaint him that 
his lordship had been wounded, and soon afterwards, accom- 
panied by Captain Blackwood, he proceeded in person on 
board the Hoyal Sovereign to break the news of the death 
of the illustrious admiral Collingwood, notwithstandmg 
that it was Nelson’s dymg command, decided not to anchor 
Having shifted his flag to the Ev/ryalus, it was not until 
9pm that he signalled the fleet to prepare to anchor, of 
which permission the Defence and some other ships, includ- 
ing some of the prizes, availed themselves, the remainder of 
the fleet wearing and drifting out to sea At the conclu- 
sion of the battle. Cape Tiafalgar was m sight, about eight 
miles distant The following were the enemy’s ships actually 
in possession of the British , — 


Oaoi 

Spanish 

OUDI 

130 

Bamixsaima, TrvMdad, 

80 

112 

Santa Anna 


80 

’ Neptv/no 


Argonmtta, 


74< 

"San AugusUn, 

Mona/rca 

Bahama 

74 


San Juan ’NepornMomc, 
^San Ilde/onbO 

V 


FasNOB. 


‘Intr^xde 

Redoutdble, 

Ferny tteu». 

Algesvrae 

Atgle 

Swxftsure 

Berwick 

Achxlle (which blew up). 


The losses of the British fleet were very heavy The 
Yxetory had 57 killed, including Lord Nelson, his secretaiy, 
the captain of marmes, one lieutenant, two midshipmen, and 
a captam’s clerk , and 102 wounded, including two lieu- 
tenants, two marme oflScers, and three midshipmen. The 
Tem^avre lost 47 killed, among, whom were two marme 
officers and a midshipman , also 76 wounded, mcluding one 
lieutenant, a marme officer, one mate, one midshipman, and 
the boatswain. The Nepiunde loss was 10 killed and 34 
wounded, mcluding the captam’s derk. The LevuxUiovn had 
four killed and 22 wounded, mcludmg a midshipman The 
BnUmnxa had one lieutenant and mne men kiUed, and the 
master, a midshipman, and 40 men wounded The Conr 
queror had two lieutenants and one man killed, and one 
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lieutenant, a marine officer, and seven men wounded Th* 
Africa lost 18 killed and 44 wounded, including one lieur 
tenant, a captain of marines, two mates, and three mid^ 
shipmen. The Agamemnon had two killed and seven 
wounded The Aga/x^ two killed and nine wounded The 
Orton had only one man killed, and two midshipmen and 
21 men wounded The Mtnotawr lost three killed, and 22 
wounded, including a midshipman and the boatswam The 
Spartiate had three killed, and two midshipmen, the boat- 
swain, and 18 men wounded The Royal Soveretgn had 47 
killed, among whom were one lieutenant, the mastei, a 
lieutenant of marmes, and two midshipmen, and 94 
wounded, includmg two lieutenants, an officer of marmes, 
a mate, four midshipmen, and the boatswam The 
Belleisle had 33 killed, includmg two lieutenants and 
one midshipman, and 93 wounded, mcludmg one lieu- 
tenant, a marme officer, two mates, two midshipmen, and 
the boatswam The Ma/ra lost her captam, two mid- 
shipmen, and 27 men killed, and 69 wounded, mcludmg 
two lieutenants, the master, the captam of marines, and 
five midshipmen The Tonncmt had 26 killed, inclusive of 
one midshipman , and her captam, a mate, a captam’s clerk, 
the boatswam, and 46 men wounded The Belleroplum 
lost 27 killed, mcludmg her captam, the master, and one 
midshipman, and 123 wounded, among whom were the 
captam of marmes, one mate, four middies, and the boat- 
Bwam The Colossus had 40 killed, mcludmg the master , 
and 160 woimded, mcludmg the captam, two lieutenants, a 
marme officer, a mate, eight midshipmen, and the boat- 
swain The AchiUe lost one midshipman and 12 men killed, 
two lieutenants, the captain and lieutenant of marines, one 
mate, three midshipmen, and 61 men wounded The 
Dreadmyught had seven killed and 26 wounded, mcludmg 
a lieutenant and two midshipmen The Polyphemus lost 
two killed and four wounded The Revenge had two mid- 
shipmen and 26 men killed , the captain, one lieutenant, the 
master, the captam of marmes, and 47 men wounded. The 
Sfici/tsv/re lost nme killed and eight wounded, mcludmg a 
midshipman The D^flomce lost 17 killed, among whom 
were one lieutenant, one midshipman, and the boatswam . 
and 63 wounded, mcludmg the captam, two mates, and twc 
2 a2 
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midBliipmen The ThuTiderer had four killed, and a mate, 
a midshipnjan, and 10 men wounded The Defence lost 
seven killed and 29 wounded The total casualties thus 
were 449 killed and 1,241 wounded 

The damages sustained by the ships of the British fleet 
were not less considerable, and testified to the extreme 
obstinacy of this the final struggle for the mastery of the 
ocean The Belleule was totdly dismasted, the Royal 
Sovereign^ Temeraire^ and Bellerophon lost their mam and 
mizen-inasts , the Victory and Colossus their mizcn-masts , 
and nearly all the others lost either topmasts, or lower or 
topsail-yards, m some mstances the lower masts bemg m a 
tottermg condition 

[Those of our readers desirous of studying the details of 
the battle of Trafalgar, should gain admittance, by ticket 
from a member, to the Museum of the Royal United Service 
Institution in Whitehall Yard, where is an admiiable model 
of the battle, constructed at a cost of some hundreds of 
pounds Heie, also, are numerous most interesting relics 
of Nelson, mcluding a lock of hair, a letter, his cocked hat, 
and pieces of the Victory and of her union-jack 

[In the Painted Hall at Greenwich, as is generally known, 
may be seen the identical coat the hero wore when he met 
his death, with the blood-stains and the bullet-hole m the 
shoulder.} 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

1805-1807. 

The Fate of the Frizes taken at Trafalgar — The Obsequies of Nelson 
— Rewards to the Fleet — Sir Rio hard Straohan’s Action, 4th 
November, 1805 — Frigate and Boat Actions during the year 1805— 
Sir John Duckworth’s Victory off St Domingo, 6th February, 1806 
— Lord Cochrane’s Aohievements— Frigate Actions during the year 
1806 — Sir John Duckworth forces the Dardanelles — Admiral Dana* 
bier’s Expedition to Copenhagen — ^Fngate and Boat Actions during 
the year 1807 

During the whole of the 22nd October the wind blew in 
fresh squalls, and the 13 prizes which lemamed under way, 
closed round the Eoyal Sovereign , but now commenced a 
senes of disasters which ended in leaving afloat only those 
four ships which had conformed with Nelson^s dying in- 
junctions to anchor The BucerUanre^ which had drifted 
towards the shore, was wiecked, the crow and the party of 
Bntish seamen in charge, being rescued by the boats of a 
French frigate It came on to blow a heavy gale from the 
north-west during the night of the 22nd, and the Redoutable 
foundered on the following morning, only 170 men being 
saved by the noble exertions of the crews of the Temiraxre 
and Svnftsure^ who lost 18 men m their endeavouis to 
succour their late foes. The FougueuXy having on boaid 
30 men of the ^ewieraire as a prize crew, drifted on shore, 
and was totally wrecked, with the loss of all hands except 
25 men. The pnze crew of the Algesvrasy having called to 
their assistance their French prisoners, the latter over- 
powered their captors, and having ngged jury-masts, earned 
the ship into Cadiz harbour 

Commodore Cosmao Keij alien, wbo had escaped into 
Cadiz, seemg the diatregs of the Bntish fleet and its prizes^ 
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put to sea in the teeth of the gale, with five sail of the line 
and five frigates Collmgwood formed m line with his 
shattered ships, and offered battle, but could not save the 
Santa Anna, and Neptuno, which were retaken by the 
frigates of the French admiral, who, however, declmed to 
fight. It was not so easy to return to Cadiz The Indomp- 
table, 80, having on board the survivors of the Bucentav/r^e 
crew, m addition to her own men, m all over 1,000, was 
wrecked, with the loss of 900 souls, the Rayo, 100, i oiled 
away her masts, and fell into the hands of Captain Pulteney 
Malcolm of the Donegal, but was wrecked, with gieat loss 
of life, 70 of the pnze crew being also drowned , and the 
San Francuco d'Asia, 74, also went on shore, but her crew 
were happily saved 

In the ensuing night another of the prizes, the Monarca, 
drove on shore, and in the night of the 25th, the Atgle waa 
also wrecked Seemg the impossibility of saving the Savr 
tunma Trmtdad, Collmgwood was forced, with regret, to 
scuttle this, the largest ship in the world On the 29th of 
October, the Intrepide w as burnt by the BrUcmnia, the San 
Augikstin by the Lemathan and Onon, and the ArgonauUa 
was scuttled by the Ajax To complete the tale of disaster, 
the Berwick was wrecked, and 200 of her crew perished 
with her, the remainder bemg saved by the gallant exertions 
of the men of the Donegal Out of the eighteen prizes only 
four, — the San Ildefonso, Bahama, Swiflswre, and San Juan 
Nepomuceno, ships which, m company with the Defence, 
had ndden out the gale, — ^reached England m safety, and 
these were so shatteied that they never again left port 

The body of the British fieet anchored a little to the 
westward of Cape Lucar, on the 28th of October, and Col- 
lmgwood, findmg that the wounded prisoners were far too 
numerous to receive proper attention, offered to send them 
on shore, a proposal thankfully accepted by the Spanish 
gONernor of Andalusia, who most magnanimously threw 
open the hospitals of Cadiz to the wounded Bntish seamen. 

The news of the victory of Trafalgar was received by the 
nation without exultation, for all joy at so grand a triumph 
was damped by the thought of the irreparable loss the 
country and the navy had sustamed in the dealli of the im- 
moital hero who had achieved it. Lord Malmesbury records 
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how universal was the gnef <‘Not one individual,” he 
says, “ felt joy at this victory, so well-timed, so complete, but 
first had an instinctive feeling of sorrow ” Speak mg of the 
illuminations m honour of the victory, he contmues, “ I 
never saw so little public joy , every common person m the 
street speakmg^^^ of their sorrow for Atm, and then of the 
victory ” Even the imperturbable Pitt, whom no event m 
his long career could disturb from his high-souled equanimity, 
thus records his feelmgs “That he had been called up at 
various hours m his eventful life, by the arrival of news of 
various hues, but that, whether good or bad, he could always 
lay his head on his pillow and go to sleep agam On this 
occasion, however, the great event announced brought with 
it so much to weep over, as well as to rejoice at, that he 
could not calm his thoughts, but at length got up, though 
it was 3 o'clock in the morning ” 

A public funeral was accorded to the dead hero For 
three days his body lay m state in the Painted Hall at 
Greenwich , from thence it was removed to the Admiralty, 
and on the 9th January, 1806, was borne to St Paul's, 
beneath the dome of which prmcely mausoleum it lies side 
by side with that of the conqueror of Waterloo The hen 
to the throne, all the king's sons, the mmisters and the 
nobles of the land stood around the coffin as it was loitered 
into the grave , but it is recorded that the most interesting 
portion of the procession were the sailors of the Victory y the 
men who had stood by their admiral on that terrible Octo- 
ber day. These gallant but untutored veterans, — who bad 
witnessed undismayed the ravages of death, as shot and shell 
ploughed through the Victory's crowded decks, carrymg off 
comrades and friends, and in many instances sparing their 
lives only at the cost of a limb, — these simple wamors could 
not restrain their gnef , tears coursed down their weather- 
beaten cheeks, and sobs echoed through the building, while, 
as the coffin slowly disappeared for ever from their sight, 
they tore his flag, the union-jack of the Victoryy to pieces, 
each one retaining a fragment as a memorial of his beloved 
chief. 

Monuments have been raised to the memory of Nelson in 
liondon, and elsewhere ; but the noblest is the old Victoryy 
which IS still carefully preserved at Portsmouth, and ever 
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should be as long as two planks hold together There can be 
seen, marked with a plate, the spot on which the great 
admiral fell, the cockpit in which he breathed his last, 
>,ogether with portraits of him, and over the wheel, in letters 
of gold — the motto should be inscribed in every English- 
man's heart, m not less enduring characters — his last me- 
morable signal On each anniversary of his triumphant 
death, the ship is dressed with flags, and the mastheads are 
t rowned with garlands. Let us hope with Dr Beatty, that 
**his splendid example will opeiate as an everlasting impulse 
to the enterprising genius of the British navy ” 

An eaildom was conferred on the hero’s heir, his brother 
Collmgwood was made a peer, with a pension of 2,000Z a 
year Bear-Admiral the Earl of North esk was made a 
K B , and Captain Hardy created a baronet The first 
lieutenants of the V%ctory, BeUerophon^ and Ma/rSy and the 
acting-captains of the Ajax and Thunderer^ were promoted 
to the rank of post-captam , and the second, third, fourth, 
and flag-lieutenants of the Yvctoryy the first and second lieu- 
tenants of the Royal Sovereign, and the fiiret lieutenants of 
every ship, were made commanders Four midshipmen of the 
Victory, three of the Royal Sovereign, two of the Britcmnia, 
and one fiom every other ship, were promoted to the rank 
of lieutenant This was *he last great naval battle of the 
war Napoleon henceforth gave up all idea of wrestmg the 
sovereignty of the seas from this country, and relinquished 
at the same time his scheme for the invasion of England 
Not even could he secure the “six hours’ ” command of the 
Channel, which he considered sufficient to ensure the success 
of his favourite piqject 

On the 2nd November, as Rear-Admiral Diimanoir, who 
had escaped from Trafalgar with his own ship, the F&tmi- 
dahle, 80, and the seventy-fours, Mont Bla/nc, Scipion, and 
Duguay Trawin, was bearing up for Rochefort, he fell m 
with the Phoenix, 36, Captain B^er, which he chased. The 
Phoenix made sail to escape, firing guns, which at length 
attracted the attention of Commodore Sir Richard Strach^ 
who was cruising m those waters with a squadron. He 
now in turn pursued Dumanoir, who tried his utmost to 
escape , but about noon of the 4th, soemg the futility of sitch 
an attempt, turned to bay* 
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The following were the ships of the British squadron •— 

Guns 

80 Ccesa/r < ....... Captain Sir Biohard Straohan. 

( Hero „ Hon Alan Gardner. 

74 ^ Namur . ..... n Lawrenoe Halsted. 

( Cowrageum „ Richard Lee 

FBiaacTEs 

36 Santa Margarita Captain W Rathbone 

32 JEolus n Lord William Fitzroy 

38 R^oVut%onna%re „ Hon Henry Hotham 

The CcBsar commenced the action hy opening her larboard 
giins on the Formidable, the Hero and Courageux engaging 
the Sctpion and Mont Blanc A little before one, the Coesar 
made the signal for close action, and soon afterwards the 
Duguay Trouxn, which had had no antagonist, the Namv/r 
being a long way astern, attempted to rake the British flag- 
ship In this she failed, and passing to leeward of the Ccesar 
and Hero, received a destructive fire from those ships. The 
French admiral now tacked with his ships, and about 
1 20 p m Sir Richard Strachan wore after the enemy, the 
Hero and Courageux tacking at the same time The Hero 
now led the line, and about two fired into the Scrpion, which 
ship, having lost her main-topraast and fallen to leeward, 
had been engaged by the Courageux and the Phcenu$ and 
Revolutionnaire frigates The Hero now fired mto the 
Foim%dahle, and the Namur, arriving up a little before three, 
made sail after the Mont Blanc The Ccesar, having repaired 
damages, was m the act of opening fire on the Formidable, 
when the French flagship, being almost a wreok, hauled 
down her colours, and was taken possession of by the Namur, 
The Duguay Trouin and Mont Mane endeavoured to form 
a Ime ahead of the Scipvon, when the latter ship, having lost 
her mam and mizen-masts and fore-topmast, surrendered. 
The two remammg French ships now tried to escape, but 
were overtaken by the Hero and CoMar, and after a hot 
action of 20 mmutes, durmg which they were reduced 
almost to wrecks, struck their colours The battle ceased at 
3 35 pm. 

The British loss was slight The Ccesar had four men 
killed and 25 wounded. The Hero, one marme officer and 
mne men killed, and three officers and 48 men wounded. The 
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Ccrwrageuxy one killed, and four officers and 13 men wounded. 
The NarmuTy four killed, and three officers and five men 
wounded The frigates had five killed and 14 wounded. 
Total loss, 24 killed and 111 wounded 

The French suffered severely The Formidable had 200 
killed and wounded, including among the latter Admiral 
Diimanoir, the Scipwn about the same number, Mont 
Blcmcy 180, Duguay TrouiUy 150 The Formidable and 
Mont Blanc had only their foremasts left standing The 
prizes were taken to Plymouth, and were added to the 
navy Sir Richard Strachan was rewarded with the riband 
of Uie Bath for the valour and ability displayed by him, 
the captains received gold medals , the first lieutenants were 
promoted to commanders, and the officers and men received 
the thanks of Parliament 

Some brilliant frigate actions were fought during the 
year 1805 Early m February the 16-gun bng CurxewKy 
Captain Bettes’Forth, captured the privateer Z)am6 Emovfy 
of the same force, after a sanguinary action, in which the 
French brig lost 70 killed and wounded out of her crew of 
120 men, the Cuneux losing one officer and six men killed, 
and Captain Bettesworth and three men wounded, out of 
only 67 men and boys Another hard-fought action, and 
one that reflected the highest honour to the Fiench navy, was 
the engagement off Vizagapatam, between the Bi itish 36-gun 
frigate Ban FiorenzOy Captain Lambert, and the Psyche, 32 
Captain Bergeiet, commanding the latter, did not surrender 
until he had lost out of his small complement three heu- 
tenants and 54 men lulled, and 70 officers and men 
wounded The British loss also was not inconsiderable • 
one midshipman and 1 1 men were killed, and four officem 
and 32 wounded. Even more creditable to our seamen, 
because more unequal, was the conflict on the 16th February 
between the 32-gun frigate Cleopatra, Captain Sir Robei't 
Laurie, Bart, and the French frigate Vtlle de Milan, 40, Cap- 
tain Benaud Between 2 30 p m and 5 15, the two ships, 
running parallel to each other, maintamed a most desperate 
artillery fire at musket-shot range, until the CleopaJtfnit 
rudder being rendered useless by a shot, the French frigate 
ran into her, and after several attempts to board, which were 
repulsed, at length earned the Bntish frigate by dint of over^ 
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powering numbers. In this fiercely contested action the Gho* 
palra^ out of 200 men, lost 22 kiUed and mortally wounded, 
and 36 wounded , her fore and mainmasts and her bowsprit 
were also shot away The ViUe de Milan likewise expen* 
enced heavy losses, including her captain killed , her main 
and mizen-masts went over the side during the night That 
day week both ships were sighted by the Lea/adery 50 , and 
being jury-rigged, weie captured without firing a shot Sir 
Robert Laune was appomted to the command of the French 
frigate, and the lirst lieutenant of the Cleopatra was pro- 
moted to the rank of commander 

Off the island of Cuba, the Renardy 18-gun corvette, Cap- 
tarn Coghlan, engaged the French privateer General EmouJ 
(late the Bi itish brig Lily)y and after a close action of thirty- 
five minutes, the General Emouf blew up with the loss of 
upwards of 100 men Very dashing was the service per* 
formed by Lieutenant Yeo of the 38-gun frigate Lovrey 
Captain Maitland The lieutenant, with the boats of the 
fingdte manned with 50 men, first cut out two privateers, 
mounting five guns, and having on board 82 men , and on 
the following day (4th June), havmg landed with his men, 
stormed a 12-gun battery near Finisterre, the Spanish 
governor, whom he slew in a personal conflict, and 41 men 
bemg killed and wounded The 12 guns were spiked, ^and 
part of the fort blown up, the Lovrey m the mean time, 
havmg taken possession of the 24-gun corvette ConJkmc 9 
and the brig BUier Lieutenant Yeo, on his return to 
England, was promoted and given the command of the 
Confiance 

Captam Mudge of the Blcmcke, 36, made a gallant and 
protracted resistance against a French squadron of four 
ships, one a frigate of 40 guns, but was compelled to sur- 
render, having lost 23 men killed and wounded, with six 
feet of water m the hold, and seven of his guns dismounted , 
in fact, the Blanche was such a total wreck, that her cap- 
tors set her on fire and destroyed her the same night. 
Msmy boat actions took place during the year 1 805, one xA 
the most gallant bemg the capture, on 6th July, of three 
Spanish pnvateers, carrying 20 guns and 150 men, by 
laeutenant Pigot and a party of officers and men of the 
(7af?»5rtan, 40. Our loss was 17 killed and wounded, in- 
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eluding the lieutenant, who received three musket-ballsy 
while the Spaniards had 25 killed and 22 wounded Mr. 
Pigot was very properly promoted to commander 

A strikingly gallant action was fought on the 10th August, 
between the jPAosnio;, 36, Captain Baker, and the Didon^ 40, 
Captain Milius, who, mistaking the British frigate for a 
20-gun ship he was m search of, made sure of an easy 
victory Captain Baker endeavoured to engage the enemy 
to leeward, but, being foiled by his adversary, who displayed 
much skilful seamanship, i*anged up to windward within 
pistol-shot of the Didoriy both ships being then on the port 
tack The Dxdon luffed across her adversary's stem, raking 
her with great effect , but a second attempt to repeat the 
manoeuvre not succeeding, the two ships fell foul of each 
other, when the Fiench seamen tried to board, but on each 
occasion were repulsed with slaughter The ships having 
at length cleared one another, the fight proceeded until the 
Dxdon' s foremast was shot away, when Captain Milius 
hauled down his colours Out of 245 men and boys, the 
Pheemx lost 12 killed, including two officei-s, and 28 
wounded, among whom were two midshipmen* and a lieu- 
tenant of marines The Dxdon lost, out of a crew of 330, 
27 killed and 44 wounded She was added to the navy 
under the same name 

Rear-Admiral Troubndge, Kelson's friend, and one of 
tlio best officers m the navy, being sent out to the 
East Indies with the Blenheim^ 74, in charge of some 
Indiamen, engaged single-handed and beat off the Ma/rengo^ 
80, Admiral Linois, and Belh 40 Troubndge had 

been appomted to the command in the East Indies, but by 
some unaccountable blundermg, the Admiralty neglected to 
recall the admiral m command, Sir Edward Pellew, which 
caused a disagreement between these two gallant officers 

At length Troubndge was recalled and appomted to the 
Cape of Good Hope station, and thither he repaired m 

* Mr Midshipman Cnrlmg'a wound was of a very remarkable 
desonption This young gentleman was auoking an orange with most 
praiseworthy when a musket-biffi passed through hie 

month, hat his jsws being distended (thanks to the orange), the 
ballet entered one oheek and passed oat at the other, without break- 
ing a tooth Mr Phillips, another midshipman, saved oaptam'e 
life by shooting a Frenchman who was taking ddiberate auo at him. 
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January, 1807, in company with the Jma^ a Dutch bin It 
fngate, and the Harrier sloop, commanded by his son Tlie 
sloop reached the Cape m the middle of March, but the Ime- 
of-battle ship, with the noble admiral, whom Lord St Vincent 
pronounced only second to Nelson, and the Jarnty were never 
heard of more It is supposed they foundered, during a heavy 
gale, m the night of the 5th February 

On the 25th July, 1806, before his return to England, 
Captain Tioubridge, in company with the Greyhound^ 32, 
Captain Elphmstone, engaged off Macassar, and captured a 
Dutch 36-gun fngate and two armed ships , the latter struck 
to the Harnery the frigate being the prize of Captain Elphin- 
stone Linois ultimately fell into the hands of the British, for 
on the 13th March, 1806, as he was approaching the Azoies, 
on his way home with the Marerigo and Belle Fovhy he was 
chased by Sir J B Warren's squadron, consistmg of the 
Londoriy 98, Captain Sir Harry Neale , FovdroyarUy 80, Cap- 
tam White, and Amazoriy 38, Captain Parker After a smart 
action, the Marengo surrendered to the British flagship, and 
the Belle Poole to the Amazon The loss on board the London 
amounted to one midshipman and nine men killed, and two 
officers and 20 men wounded The Amazon had her first 
lieutenant, a marine officer, and two men killed, and five 
wounded The Marengo lost no less than 63 killed; and 
82 wounded, including Admiral Lmois and Captain Vrig- 
nand (both severely), a sufficient proof of the superior 
gunnery of British seamen , for it should be borne in mind 
that the broadside of a French 80-gun ship equalled that 
of one of our first-rates, and m the present instance the 
Marengda broadside excelled that of the London by 
120 lb 

Turning to the Mediterranean, we find that Sir John 
Duckworth joined the Bntish fleet at Cadiz on the 15th 
November, 1805, and the new commander-in-chief, Lord 
Collingwood, detached him, on the 26 th December, m pui> 
suit of two French squadrons of 11 sail of the line and foui 
frigates, which had ss^ed from Brest Sir John Duckworth 
first chased the squadron of Admiral Villaumez, who had 
been despatched to the Cape of Qood Hope with one 80-guxi 
ship and five seventy-fours, but not overtaking him, he 
detpqbed the Pomr/vl^ 74, to warn Sir Edward Pellew oi 
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ihe approach of the Picnch reinfoi cement, and then, with the 
rest of his squadron, proceeded to Barbadoes, which he 
reached on the 12 th January From Barbadoes, wheie he 
was joined by Kear-Admiral Cochrane, he sailed to St Kitts 
to water and refit, when on the 3rd February ho learned 
that a French squadron had been seen steering for St Do- 
mingo Thither he proceeded, and at daybreak on the 
6th February, came m sight of the town of St Domingo, oflf 
which the following ships lay at anchor — 

Quni 

ion f Vice Admiral C N Loisseigneg, 

UO Impinal . ( Captam JnJien Bigot 

80 Alexand/re ,, Garreau 

^ Brave Commodore L Cond^, 

74 < Diomede Captain J B Henry 

(^Jupiter „ G Laig'nel 

Frigates, Comite and Fihcvti Corvette, Ihhgente, 


The British squadron consisted of the following ships : — 


Gum 



Superb . . 

74^ 

Northumherland 



80 

Canopus ... 

74 ! 

J* Spencer 

! Donegal , 


t Atlas 

64 Agamemnon 


Vioe Admiral Sir John Daokworth, KB. 
(White) 

Captain Biohard G Keats 
Rear-Admiral Hon Alexander I Cook* 
ran© (White) 

.Captain John Morrison 
Rear Admiral Thomas Louis (White) 
Captain Franois W Aastin 
,, Hon Robert Stopford 
„ Pulteney Malcolm 
„ Samuel Pym 
,, Sir Edward Berry 


Frigates Acastat Captain Dunn, and MagtciennCt Captain Maokenae. 
Sloops Kingfisher and Epervxer 


On perceivmg the Bntish squadron M. Leisseignes slipped 
his cables and made sail to escape At a little after 10 a m. 
the Superby bemg the first to close with the enemy, engagec 
the AlexandrCy and a few minutes later, t\ie NoHhtmherlarid 
gallantly engaged the Imp^al She was, without doubly 
the laigest ship m the world, for she mounted no less than 
130 guns of large calibre, and had a crew of 1,200 men, so 
that she was a match for any two seventy-fours The Speneef 
soon afterwards engaged the Dtomidej the hostile squadrons 
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rimniDg before the wind at the rate of some seven knot# 
an houi After the third broadside, the Alexcmdre suddenly 
hauled to the wind on the port tack, and luffing across the 
bows of the Superhy left the Imperial in close action with 
her and the Northumberland The French 80-guu ship 
soon attempted to rejoin her consorts, but the Spericer^ 
pouring in a raking fire, the Alexandre wore, when the 
British seventy-four, hauling upon her starboard beam, brought 
her to close action. About half-past 10, the Ca/nopus leading 
the lee line, crossed the bows of these two ships, and firing 
a broadside into the Alexandre^ shot away her already 
tottering masts The Donegal and Atlas also fired into the 
Al&xmvdre in passing, and at 11 the ship, being a wreck, 
surrendered The Spencer, without waiting to teke posses- 
sion, wore and made sail towards her consorts The Donegal 
bi ought the Brave to close action, and caused her to strike 
her colours The Atlae engaged the Jupiter , but m obedi- 
ence to the admiral’s signal, made sail after the Canopus 
to attack the Impencd and Diomede The Donegal accord- 
ingly engaged the Jupiter, and, after a few broadsides, ran 
her on board, when she surrendered The Atlas, while 
trying to rake the Impencd, fouled the Canopus, and after- 
wards became closely engaged with the Dwmede The 
French three-decker, which had been bi ought to action by 
the Northumberland, assisted by the Superb and Canofus, 
was fought with great gallantry , but having lost her mam 
and mizen-masts, Admiral Leiaseignes hauled towards the 
land, when the ship struck with great violence, losing her 
foremast 

Shortly afterwards she surrendered, having lost, by French 
accounts, 500 killed and wounded. The Diomede also ran 
on shore, her three masts gomg over the side , and thus, m 
less than two hours, the five Ime-of-battle ships were either 
eaptured or driven on shore, the frigates only escaping 

The Biitish loss was not heavy, considering the great 
success achieved The Superb had six killed, and one lieu- 
tenant, the master, four midshipmen, and 50 men wounded. 
The Northumberland, one midshipman and 20 men killed, 
and seven officers and 72 men wounded The Canopus, 
eight officers and men killed, and 22 wounded The Spencer^ 
the boatswam and 17 men killed, and Oaptam Stopford, 
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three officers, and 46 men wounded The Doriegdly one mid- 
shipman and 1 1 men killed, and the master, three midship- 
men, and 29 men wounded The A ilaa lost eight killed, and 
the master, boatswain, and nine wounded The Agamemnonj 
which came up when all was nearly over, had only one man 
killed and 13 wounded. The total casualties were 74 killed 
and 264 wounded 

The Northumberland lost her mainmast, the Donegal her 
foreyard, and the Allas her bowsprit The Imperial and 
Diornldey being bilged and becoming total wrecks, were set 
on hre , and the other three prizes were taken to Jamaica 

Admiral Villaumez had little better fortune than his 
brother officer, M Leisseignes One of his frigates, Le 
VoloTUavrSy 46, sailed into the Cape of Good Hope, not 
knowing of its surrender, and was captured by a British 
squadron lying there The admiral then proceeded to the 
West Indies, where one of his ships, DlmpetumXy 74, was 
driven ashore m a gale, and destroyed by the Melampus, 
the three others being closely blockaded by a Biitish 
squadron, until the crews themselves destroyed two of the 
number Fmally only three ships of his whole squadixin 
returned to France 

The achievements of Lord Cochrane, after his return from 
incarceration in a French prison, form one of the most remai k- 
able chapters in this long and glorious war Appointed to the 
command of a small fugate, the PallaSy 38, he became the 
dread of the French and Spanish mercantile marines, and 
sent hiB prizes mto Plymouth m rapid succession, laden with 
all sorts of treasures, rangmg from ingots or dollars, to 
church plate and bales of Papal bulls and dispensations for 
eating on fast days On 5th April the boats of his ships 
boarded and captured La Tapageuse, corvette, carrying 1 i 
guns and 95 men Duiing the absence of these boats, two 
20 gun corvettes, and a 16-gun brig, bore down upon the 
Pa^faSy i.pon which Loid Cochrane, with his accustomed 
hardihood, though havuig only 40 men on board, chased 
and diove all three vessels ashore After this he worked Uj; 
and down the coast for some weeks, capturing trading 
vessels, and destroying batteries and semaphores On the 
14feh May, Lord Cochrane, while m company with the 
Kxngfisher^ corvette, stood m towards Aix Hoads, and having 
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arrived vithm two miles of the battery on that island, 
shortened sail, so as to induce the Fi-ench admira] to attack 
him M Allemand sent out La Minerve, 40, with three 
bngs, when the gallant captain of the Pallas, nothing 
daunted, first disabled one of the brigs, and then, by the 
display of some brilliant seamanship, gettmg to wmdwaid 
of the Minerve, opened fire with his 12-pounders, and after 
engaging the shore battery and the frigate for some time, 
detei mined to carry the latter by boarding Putting his 
helm a- weather, be ran into her with such force as to bring 
down bis own fore-topmast, carry away jib, and fore and 
mam-topsail yards, and otherwise reduced the Pallas almost 
to a wreck The two ships then separated j but Cochrane was 
bent on making the I/tnerve his prize, when two more 
frigates came out from Aix harbour, and his lordship was com- 
pelled to retreat The Ktngfislier, 16 gun«, Captain George 
Seymour (the late Admiral of the Fleet Sir George Seymoui), 
beaimg down, took the Pallas in tow, and Lord Cochrane 
soon afterwards returned to England to repair damages 
Commodore Sir Samuel Hood did good service, w hile m 
command of a squadron of six sail of the Ime, off Rochefort 
On 15th July, 12 boats of the squadron cut out from the 
mouth of the Gironde, with great gallantry, the 16-gun bng 
Ccesar^ with the heavy loss of 11 ofiicers and men killed, 
and 40 wounded On the 25th, Sir Samuel Hood fell in 
with five large French frigates, and captured four of them, 
after a spirited resistance, during which the Monarchy Cen- 
taur, and Mara, not being able to open their lower-deck 
ports, owing to the heavy weather, suffeied severely in 
rigging and spars, and lost seven officers and men killed, 
and 30 wounded, including the commodore, whose arm was 
shattered On the previous 27th July, the Mars, then 
commanded by Captain (afterwards Sir Robert) Oliver, 
after a chase of 150 miles, captured the Rhm, 44-gun frigate. 
In the successful military operations under Sir David Baird, 
that resulted eaily m the year in the capture of the Cape of 
Good Hope, the navy, under Sir Home Popham, earned 
distmction, as it did likewise m the Mediterranean, under 
Sir Sydney Smith and Commodore Hoste, who took part 
in the operations resulting from General Stuart’s victoiy at 
Maida, m Calabna. 

2 B 
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Among actions fought between single ships, the most 
remarkable were the capture of the 16-gun brigs Phceton 
and Voltigeur by the Pique, 36, Captain Ross, in which, 
while boaiding the former, the master and eight men were 
killed, and three lieutenants and 1 1 men wounded , the 
capture, near Civit^ Vecchia, by the Sinus, 36, Captain 
Prowse, of the Berg^re, 18, and dispersion of a flotilla mount- 
ing 78 guns, in which gallant affair one officer and eight 
men weie killed, and three officeis and 18 men wounded , the 
unavailmg resistance of the armed East-In diam an Wa/nren 
Hastings, maintained for several hours against the 40-gun 
fijgate PiemorUaise, during which the Indiaraan had her 
mizen mast shot away, and 20 officers and men killed and 
wounded , the capture of the Gmm^re, 40, by the Blanche, 
38, Cap tarn Lavie (who was knighted), m which the 
Flench frigate lost 20 killed and 30 wounded , the action 
near the Havannah, between the Spanish frigate Pomona, 
34, and the Arethusa, 38, Captain Brisbane, when the 
Spaniard hauled down her colours, after 35 mmutes* hot 
fighting, with a loss of 20 killed and 30 wounded, that of 
the British frigate being 32 killed and wounded , at the 
same time the Anson, 44, Captam L^diard, sank or drove 
on shore 10 gunboats, and silenced a battery, and the 
capture, in Batavia Roads, of a Dutch 36-gun frigate by the 
Ca/rohne, 36, Captam Rainier, with the loss of 21 killed and 
wounded * 

Urged on by the mtngues of Napoleon’s special envoy, 
General Sebastiani, the Turkish Government, m December, 
1 806, dedal cd war agamst Russia, with which power we 
made common cause, though, mdeed, the Czar had forestalled 
the Sublime Porte, by mvading what are now known as the 
Danubian Principalities Under mstructxons from home, 
Lord Collmgwood despatched Sir John Duckworth, with a 
squad I on, to coerce the Sultan , at Tenedos, the vice-admiral 
was joined by Admiral Louis, and, on the following day, the 
11th Febniaiy, weighed and stood towards the Darda- 
nelles, a strait upwai^ of SO miles m length, and so narrow 

^ Tb« pnze waa to Bamad the and, when under the command 
of (Vpiam Pi 3 ot, was lost m the following year (as already related), 
in oompany with the Blenh^vfi, 74, the flagghip of Vioe-Admiral Siv 
Thomas Troubr dge 
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that it was commanded hj the Turkish batteries on eitlier 
shore Contrary winds at first prevented the admiial from 
entering the Daidanelles, and when, aftei a delay of eight 
days, he proceeded to force a passage, the defences, which 
consisted of three pairs of forts situated on either side, had 
been considerably strengthened During this delay the Ajax, 
74 Captain Blackwood, unfortunately took fire on the 14th 
February, and was lost, with 250 of her men On the 19th, 
the squadron, consisting of the following ships, passed the 
Dardanelles, exposed to a heavy cannonade of stone shot 
from the Turkish forts and batteiies 

Bear Admiral Sir Thomas Louis 
Captain Shortland 

„ Hon Arthur Legge 
Vice-Admiral Sir John Duckworth (White). 
Captain Dunn 
„ Bowles 
„ Harvey 
„ CoUins 

Bear-Admiral Sir Sydney Smith. 

Captain Biohard Daores 
„ Elliott 

„ Hon Thomas Capel 
„ Mowbray 

The cannonade from the castles of Sestos and Abydo^ at 
the narrowest jioint, was very heavy, but the main body of 
the fleet passed on while Sir Sydney Smith with a few 
ships attacked and diove on shore a Turkish squadron 
lying under the redoubt on Port Pesquies, mounting 31 
guns This work, together with the ships, was destroyed, 
and the rear-admiral then rejoined Sir John Duckworth 
The entire loss hitherto had been 10 killed and 78 wounded 
Having refitted his ships, Sir John proceeded, and ariived 
within eight miles of Constantinople on the 20 th February 
Instead of attacking the city, as Nelson, or even Duckworth 
himself would have done, had he not been hampered by 
the presence and advice of Mr Arbuthnot, our ambassador 
at the Porte, precious time was wasted in despatching 
menacing letters. At length, finding that the defences of 
the capital had meanwhile been so strengthened that an 
attack was out of the question, the admiral resolved to 
retrace his steps while it yet lay m his power to do so. 
2 B 2 


80 Canoptis 
74 Repulse 
100 BoyaZ George 

98 Windsor Castle 
64 Stomda/rd 
Bomb Meteor (lu tow) 

80 PompSe 

Bomb Lucifer (in tow) 
74 Endymion 
38 Active 
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Accordingly the fleet weighed on the 3rd March, and ran th# 
gauntlet ot the forts, suffering severely from the heavy gans^ 
which opened on them along the whole line of the Darda- 
nelles from numerous fiesh ledoubts and batteries Many 
ships sustained serious injury, the heavy stone shot that 
penetrated their sides weighing in some instances no less 
than 8001b, and measuring 26 mches m diameter The 
total loss during this cannonade, which, be it said, was well 
responded to by the British ships, amounted to 29 killed 
and 138 wounded, among whom were 25 officers 

On the 9th July, 1807, the famous Treaty of Tilsit was 
signed between the Empeiors Alexander and Naj>oleon, 
and one of its secret clauses requiring Portugal, Sweden, 
and Denmark to close their harbours against all Biitish 
vessels, and place their fleets at the disposal of France, the 
English Government promptly despatched Admiral Gamble r 
to Copenhagen, with 17 sail of the line, besides 21 frigates 
and smallei vessels, escorting an army of upwards of 20,000 
men, under General Lord Cathoart On the 14th August, 
the Danish king quitted his capital, intrusting its defence 
to Major General Peunan , and, as the latter refused to 
surrender the fleet to the British commanders, preparations 
were at once made to coerce the Danish Government 

The Trekroiien batteries ac this time mounted 68 guns, 
besides moitais, the citadel 20 guns and four mortars, and 
the arsenal batteries 50 guns and 12 mortars to work these 
guns and man tlie defences there were some 12,000 soldieis. 
In front of the harbour were a 64-gun ship and upwaids of 
30 gunboats and floating batteries, while in the arsenal 
were 16 sail of the line and 21 frigates, and three seventy- 
fours were on the stocks The operations that ensued were 
chiefly conducted by the army, the moving spirit being, as 
at the famous bombardment of Copenhagen by Nelson, the ’ 
second in command. Sir Arthur Wellesley, destined to rival 
the great naval hero, and nltimately to repose by his side 
under the dome of St Paufs While advancing on the 
capital, the Comtes, 22, Captam Heywood, captured, after 
a spirited action, the 32-gun frigate FredencJcscoarn Much 
tune was occupied by the laud forces in constructing the 
liecessary works for the guns, but at length, on the 2Dd 
bepiemWr, the batteries and mortar-vessels opened fire on 
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the city , and so effectually were the siege operations con- 
ducted that on the 5th Geneial Peiman sent out a flag of 
truce, and on the 7th September the treaty was signed, by 
which the Danish fleet of 18 sail of the line, 15 frigates, and 
upwards of 30 smaller vessels, were suriendered to our 
commanders Duiing these successfully-conducted operations 
the army lost 42 killed, 25 missing, and 145 wounded , the 
navy only 14 killed and 30 wounded , while the Danish 
losses amounted to above 1,750 Only four of the captured 
ships of the line were found to be fit for service , but the vast 
naval stores, which filled 92 transports, formed a valuable 
prize The thanks of Parliament were voted to the army 
and navy Admiral Gambler was laised to the peerage, 
Lord Cathcart created a peer of the United Kingdom , 
Vice-Admiral Stanhope, Lieut -General Bnrrard, and Major- 
General Bloomfield made baronets , and Captain Collier, of 
the Surveillance frigate, who brought home the despatches, 
was knighted 

The Danish West India islands of St Thomas and 
St Croix fell into our hands , and one of the moat gallant 
actions of the war was the capture of tho Danish settlement 
at Cura 90 a, on the 1st January, by a British squiulron of four 
frigates — the Arethusa, 38, Captain Chailes Bmbane , the 
Latona^ 38, Captain Wood , Anson^ 44, Captain Lydiai 1 , 
and the Fugard^ 38, Captain Bolton The entrance to tho 
harbour of Cura^oa is only fifty fathoms wide, while Fort 
Amsterdam, the chief work forming its defence, mounted 
60 guns , there were also in the harbour the 36-gun frigate 
Hcdstcuir and 20-gun corvette Surinam Soon after day- 
light, the squadron anchored close to the forts and shipping, 
the “ saucy Arethusa bnnging-to with her jib-boom over 
the wall of the town As a summons to surrender in “ five 
minutes ” was not complied with, the squadron opened fire 
at 6 15am, and aftei the third broadside Captain Brisbane, 
at the head of his men, boarded and carried the Dutch 
frigate, Captain Lydiard at the same time capturing the 
Siormam Pulling ashore, the two gallant officers led their 
men against Fort Amster^m, and, though it was manned 
With 270 soldiers, the sailors scaled the walls, and m ten 
minutes the British flag was floating over this formidable 
work. Fire was now opened on Fort K^pubhque, which 
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♦sras Situated on a high hill, and commanded the town , and 
before noon, this and other smaller forts, together with the 
entire island, were in the hands of C^aptain Brisbane The 
JBntish loss was only 17, while the Danes had 200 killed 
and wounded Captain Brisbane was deservedly knighted 
for this most glorious achievement, and the three other 
captains leceived medals, the first lieutenants being pro- 
moted to commanders 

The navy, under Commodore Sir Home Popham, took 
part in the expedition against Buenos Ayres and Monte 
Video, though they were only engaged in the successful 
part, and had no share m the disastious teimmation ol the 
enterpi ise 

In this year, Rear-Admiral SirEdwaid Pellew, with two 
seventy -fours and some fiigates and sloops, Moiked up the 
nver Sourabaya, m the island of Java, and, after silencing 
some batteries at Maduia, foiced the Dutch to surrender two 
ships of the line, a frigate, and some guns and military 
stores at Gressie 

The iLst of fiigate and boat actions during the year 1807, 
and indeed until the teimmation of the war, is too lengthy 
even for the most cursoiy notice We must not omit, how- 
ever, to chronicle the dashing courage with which the boats 
of the Galatea^ containmg five oflScers and 70 seamen and 
marines, under the command of Lieutenant Coombe, boarded 
and carried the 16-gun brig Lynx, having on board 161 
men After a pull of seven long hours, Mr Coombe, who 
had a wooden leg, led the assault m his barge , a desperate 
struggle ensued, but, notwithstanding that the boarders 
were three times driven back into their boats, and that the 
bug fired grape-shot as well as musketry with fatal -effect, 
the determined vaJout of the British seamen prevailed 
The Lyiix was earned with a loss of one lieutenant and 
eight men killed, and 22 wounded, the French brig losmg 
14 killed and 20 wounded Lieutenant Coombe, who was 
severely wounded m the thigh, was promoted, and received 
the command of the prize, which was re-named the Hewrefux, 
Unhappily the countiysooa lost the sei vices of this dashing 
officer, for on the 28th November, 1808, Captain Coombe 
was killed by a 24-pounder shot fiom a land battery, after he 
had, with only 19 men, cut out of the harbour of Mahanl^ 
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In (luadaloupe, a schooner carrying two guns and 39 men. 
The hero expired, exclaiming, “ I die contented — I die for 
my country ” 

The boats of the Spartany 38, Captain Jahleel Brenton, 
were not equally foitunate m an attempt to cairy a heavily- 
aimed polacre ship, and lost, out of 70 hands engaged, no 
less than 63 officers and men killed and wounded, among 
the former being the first and second lieutenants As 
gallant, and more successful, were the seamen of the Hydra, 
38, Captain Mundy, in an attempt to cut out three large 
privateers from under the piotection of a battery of four 
20-pounder guns placed on a cliff commanding the small 
harbour of Begur, on the coast of Catalonia Thiee boats' 
crews first landed, and, scaling the chfi, stormed the battery, 
and then proceeded to seize the privateers, the crews of 
which had meantime made for the shore, whence they kept 
up a heavy fire on the Hydros men, as the latter warjied 
out the captured vessels these were the ship Eugene, of 
16 guns and 130 men, and the brigs Carohne, 12 guns and 
40 men, and RosariOy four guns and 40 men 

On the Slst August, 1807, the island of Heligoland capitu- 
lated to a British force, the naval portion of which was 
commanded by Vice-Adnuial Russell, and in December the 
Madura island sunendered to Sir Samuel Hood’s squadron 
One of the most brilliant feats of the war was the capture, 
off Barbadoes, on the 1st October, of the privateer Jeune 
RtcJiard, seven guns, and having a crew of 92 men, by the 
packet Windsor Castle, mountmg eight small guns, with only 
28 men Aftei a desperate conflict, Captain Rogei*a of the 
packet, boarded and earned the privateer, with a loss of 13 
men, that of his adversary amounting to no less than 21 
lulled and 33 wounded. 
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CHAPTEK XXII 

1808-1800 

Op^r action! against the Bossian Fleet in the Baltio — Fngate and Boat 
Aotions daring the year 1808~Lord Coohrane’a Action in the 
Basque Boads, 11th April, 1809 — The Waloheren Expedition — 
Fngate and Boat Actions during the year 1809 

In the year 1808 among our enemies we counted the great 
Noithern power, which had concluded the famous Treaty 
of Tilsit with France , but, on the other hand, we found our 
selves allied with our ancient foe, Spain, diiven into our 
arms by the insatiable ambition of Napoleon, who had placed 
his brother Joseph on the thione 

Collingwood continued m command of the Mediterranean 
fleet, and Ganteaume, the Fiench commandor-in-chief, 
though in strong foice, only ventured to sea fiom Toulon, 
in Older to throw supplies and troops into Corfu, returning 
to Toulon in April, where he remained inactive till the end 
of the year. 

On the outbreak of the war with Russia, Sir James 
Saumarez was sent with a fleet of 1 1 sail of the line to the 
Baltic, but no general engagement took place The admiral 
sent his second m command. Sir Samuel Hood, with his 
own ship, the Centawr^ and the Implacable^ 74, Captain Byam 
Martin, to join the Swedish squadron, and the only fighting 
that took place was between these ships and the Russian 
fleet. The Implacable engaged the Sewolod^ 74, and after a 
smart action, compelled her to strike, but was unable to 
take possession, as the Russian admiral, HanikofF, bore dow n 
to the rescue The enemy proceeded to tlie harbour of Rogers- 
wick, and the Sewolod taking the ground. Sir Samuel Hood 
ran on board her, and lashing the bowsprit of the Russian 
seventy-four to his mizen ngging, compelled her a second 
tme to strike her colours Other Russian ships now ad- 
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ranced, and the prize being immovable, with her hold half, 
full of water, she was set on fire and destroyed, after all the 
prisoners and wounded had been removed The total num- 
ber of casualties in the Implacable amounted to six killed and 
26 wounded , in the Centaury three killed and 27 wounded , 
while ih^Sewolod had 43 killed and 80 wounded in her first 
action, and after having received a toinfoi cement of 100 
men, lost 180 more in the engagement with the Gentav/r 

Thus the British man-o’-w ar*s man showed his invinci- 
bility when pitted against the seaman of any other nation, 
Russian, Spaniard, Dane, and Fienchman all alike came off 
second-best in an encounter with him Sir James Saumarez 
blockaded the Russian fleet in Rogerawick, but on the 
appioich of wmter, returned to England, leaving Rear- 
Admiral Keats m command 

By the terms of the famous Convention of Cintra, in 
Portugal, Sir Hew Dahymple permitted the escape of a 
French army, and the officers and men of a squadron of 
nine sail were conveyed in British tmnsports to Russia, 
though their ships were sui rendered to Sir Charles Cotton, 
the British admiral, who would not permit them to be 
released according to Junot’s demand In this year, 1808, 
British seamen displayed their prowess also against Turkish 
sailois On the 5th July, the 38-gun fiigate Sea-horse 
Captain Stewart, engaged in the Levant the Badere Suffer y 
52 guns and 543 men, and also the Fezan, 24 guns and 230 
men Every attempt of the enemy to board was eluded by 
skilful seamanship, while an equally scientific display of 
gunnery caused the smaller vessel to fly after she had sus- 
tained great damage, and resulted in the surrender of the 
Badere Safftr The carnage on board of her was terrible 
No less than 170 men were killed and 200 wounded, while 
the ship was reduced to a perfect wreck, and her hull so 
shattered, that it was with difficulty she could be kept 
afloat The Sea-horsey thanks to the consummate skill with 
which she was handled, lost only four killed and 10 
wounded 

Equally successful, but more sanguinary as regards our 
losses, was the action between the 36 gun frigate Ameihysty 
Captain Michael Seymour, and the French 40-guQ frigate 
Thetna^ Captain Pmsun. After an engagement in which every 
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attempt of the enemy to rake his ship failed, while Captain 
Seymour succeeded in sweeping the decks of the Thetis with 
teriible effect, the French captain tried to boaid, but just 
as his men were on the point of jumping on to her decks, a 
heavy and well directed broadside cleared the Thetis* fore- 
castle Now muzzle to muzzle the two ships fought until 
after midnight, when the French fire was silenced, and the 
fiigate boaided and taken possession of The Amethyst had 
been repeatedly set on fiie, had lost her mizen-mast, and 
out of a crew of 261 men and boys, had 20 officers and men 
killed and 50 wounded The Thetu had lost even more 
heavily Out of 436 men, including 106 soldiers, with 
whom she had commenced the action, she had her captain 
and 133 men killed and 102 wounded Her iiggmg and 
sails weie cut to pieces, hex mizen-mast shot away, and her 
fore and mainmasts badly wounded The first lieutenant 
of the Amethyst was deservedly promoted to commander 

Numberless were the feats arras performed by British 
seamen duimg the year, but they were thrown into the 
shade fiom this date, until the peace of 1815, by the moie 
imposing achievements of the army, which, under the 
generalship of Wellington, displayed the traditional valour 
of the Bi itibh soldier 

We must not, howevei, omit to mention the action be 
tween the French 40 gun frigate PieinoiUaise and the San 
Ftorenzo, 36, commanded by Captain Hardinge, whose 
gallant capture of the Dutch brig Atalante^ by the boats of 
ihe Scorpion in 1804, we have alieady described Aftei a 
two days’ action off Cape Comoiin, the Piemoniaise struck 
her colours, having lost, out of a ciew of 566 men, 48 
killed and 112 wounded The San FiorenzOy which com- 
menced the action with only 186 men and boys, had to 
deploi*e the loss of her gallant and chivahous captain, and 
12 men killed and 25 wounded All three masts of the 
piize fell over the side a few days after the action Not less 
spirited was the attempt of the Terpsichore, mounting 26 
guns, to capture the 36 , after an engagement, 

which was renewed on the second day, the Fi’ench frigate 
succeeded m escaping The Terpsichore lost one lieutenant 
and 20 men killed and 22 wounded, chiefiy through an 
explosion of some cartndge-boxes «n the mam deck, which 
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bIso set the ship on fire Very gallant were the services 
peilormed on the coast of Spain by the seamen of the 
EmerMy 38, Captain Frederick Maitland, who stormed 
two forts, mounting respectively eight and five 24-pounders, 
22 men being killed and wounded, and by the frigates 
Alcestey 38, Ctif>tam Maxwell, Mercury y 28, Captain James 
Gordon, and Grasshoppery 18-gun brig, Captain Searle, 
which destioyed oi cut out nine gunboats at the entrance 
of Cadiz, and in sight of 1 1 sail of the line About three 
weeks later, Captain Searle, whose dashing conduct on this 
occasion excited the admiration of his countrymen in the 
two frigates, and elicited the warmest encomiums fiom 
Captam Maxwell m his official report, while cruising off 
Faro, on the coast of Portugal, m company with the 1 4-gun 
brig Rapxdy Lieutenant Baugh, engaged four gunboats, 
and a battery under which they had taken protection, 
and after a severe action of two and a half hours, drove on 
shore two of the gunboats, and compelled the remainder to 
surrender 

The navy and the country sustained in April of this year 
a gicat loss m the untimely death of Captain Conway 
Shipley This gallant officer, when in command of the 
ComuSy 22, had greatly distinguished himself by his exploits 
against the Spaniards in the Canary Islands and elsewhere. 
Having obtained information that the 20 gun brig Garotta 
was lying above Belem Castle ready for sea, he proceeded 
to cut her out with the boats of his ship, the NymphCy 36, 
and of the Blossomy 18, Captain Pigot The eight boats, 
carry mg 150 officers and men, proceeded to the entrance of 
the Tagus, and about 2 30 m the mornmg, havmg got with- 
in hail of the bng, which was moored close under the guns 
of Belem Castle, orders were given to cast off and proceed 
to board Captam Shipley was the firat to spring mto the 
fore-nggmg of the Qarottay and was in the act of cuttmg 
away the boardmg nettmg, when he received a musket- 
ball m the forehead, and fell dead mto the river Aftei his 
death the attempt to carry the bng failed, the boats fouling 
one another Captam !^ttes worth, of the 32 gun fngate 
Tivri(vry also fell a victiiii to his gallantry while engaged with 
a Danish schooner and five gunboats, which, however, were 
either sunk ot driven imder the batteries of Bergen, Four 
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Danish gunboats were more successful m an attack upon the 
14 gun bug Tickler ^ Lieutenant Skinner in command, which 
was compelled to surrender, after losing 36 men out of her 
small crew of 50 hands 

Several other severe actions were fought with Danish 
gunboats In one instance, the 16-giin brig Seagull foughi 
a most gallant but unequal battle with the Longen, of 20 
guns, and six gunboats, each armed with two heavy guns 
After an engagement which lasted for three hours, the Seor 
guU^ being almost unrigged and with five guns dismounted, 
was forced to surrender, having lost, out of a crew of 94 
men, her second lieutenant, master, and six men killed, and 
her captain (severely), first lieutenant (dangerously), and 18 
men wounded The combined crews of the Danish vessels 
numbered 220 men, but a more convincing pi oof of the 
pertinacity of the defence was afiforded by the foundering of 
the Seagull immediately after the action. Her commandei, 
Cathcart, was promoted to post rank On one occasion the 
Africa^ 64, Captain Barrett, when convoying 137 vessels 
from Carlscrona, was attacked oflf Malmo by 25 large 
Danish gunboats and seven armed launches, carrying 80 
heavy guns and upwards of 1,600 men It being a dead 
calm, these craft were able to take up positions on the bow 
and quarter of the Africa^ and keep up a heavy fire upon 
her with comparative impunity, as she could only reply with 
her bow and stern-chasers Captam Barrett, who was 
wounded, fought his ship until nightfall, when the gun- 
boats retired , but the British loss amounted to nine killed 
and 63 wounded, and the ship was almost disabled The 
officers and men of the P<yrcupxrve, 22, Captain the Hon 
H Duncan, greatly distinguished themselves on the coast 
ef Italy, m cutting-out expeditions, though this desperate 
descnption of warfare cost them considerable loss on more 
iban one occasion Brave to rashness was the attempt 
made by three boats of the Ctrce, 32, to carry the 16-gun 
bng Cvgne In this desperate affair, Lieutenant Crooke, 
commanding the boats, was wounded in four places, and 
out of 68 men who accompanied him, only 12 returned 
unhurt The C%gne was, however, boarded and captured on 
the following day by the boats of the AmararUliey led by 
Lieutenant Hay, in company with those of the (hrce and 
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Storky 18-gun corvette An ill judged attempt on the part 
of Captain Crofton, of the Wanderer , 18, to storm some 
French batteries in the island of St Martm, having a gam- 
son of 900 men, met with the failure that might have been 
anticipated To undertake this duty, Captain Crofton 
landed IB5 sailors under command of a gallant young 
officer, Lieutenant Spearing, who was killed, together with 
six of his men, 30 also being wounded Not less gallant, 
though equally unsuccessful, was the defence made off the 
island of Mauritius, by the Laurely 22 y Captain Woolcombe, 
having a crew of 144 men, agamst the Canonm^rey 48 guns, 
with a complement of 350 hands The same eulogmm may 
be passed on the 18 brave fellows who fought the little 
4 gun schooner Rook against two French privateers, carry- 
ing 12 and 10 guns, until the commander was killed, and 
the mate and 13 men mortally or severely wounded 
Worthy of honourable mention were the efforts of the 
officers and ciew of the 14-gun brig Mana, who, though 
numbering only 65 souls, engaged a French 22-gun ship, 
with a crew of 160 men The Maria struck, after losing 15 
men, including her gallant commander, Lieutenant Bennett , 
but her captors had to run her ashore to prevent her sink- 
ing These defences were not less honourable than the 
most brilliant victories, for the British officers and seamen 
who took part in them never dreamt of surrendering until 
they had fought the battle out, even though success was 
absolutely unattainable 

The year 1809 was one of great successes for our navy. 
Lord Collingwood’s last service to his country was the 
despatch of a squadron of six sail of the line under Rear- 
Admiral Martm, to effect the destruction of a convoy of 
storeships, and of the Lion and Rohistey 80, bearing the flag 
of Rear-Admiral Baudin, which were forced to run ashore, 
when they were so greatly injured that their crews set 
them on fire Following up this success, Collingwood sent 
Captain Hallowell to Rosas, wheiethe remaining portion of 
tho large fleet of ti an«>ports that had sailed from Toulon under 
Admiral Ganteaiime, had taken shelter The boats of the T%- 
gre, Cawberlandy Apollo y Topaze^ VolontmreyScoiUy^ndTusccmy 
under the command of Lieutenant Tailoui, first lieutenant 
of the Tigrey boarded and earned four armed ships and a 
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felucca, in spite of a des|>erate resistance, and in faeo of • 
heavy fire from the Castle of Rosas and othei batteries, and 
from a largo party of soldiers who lined the beach By 
daylight ot the 1st November, 11 French vessels weie either 
brought off or burnt at their moonngs The British loss on 
this occasion was 15 killed, including two officers, and 55 
wounded, among whom were nine officen Lieutenant 
Tailour, who was among the latter, was promoted to the 
rank of commander Shoi-tly before this, the Toman Islands 
fell into our hands almost without firing a shot , the chief 
loss sustained being at the capture of the small island of 
Cengo, at the southern extremity of the Morea In the 
spiing of 1810, Lord Collingwood was forced by ill health to 
relinquish Jns command to Rear-Admiral Martin, but, ani- 
mated by the purest patriotism, he had delayed his return 
to his native country until remedial measuies were too 
late The gallant and much-beloved admiral, the friend 
and succcssoi of Nelson, who had continuously served on 
board ship for six years, expired on the 9th March, the day 
after Lo bailed from Minorca Lord Gambler had been 
blockading Admiial Villaumez at Brest, during the winter 
of 1808-9, but the Biitish fleet being driven off the coast 
by a gale, the latter put to sea, with eight sail of the line 
and two frigates Three 40-gun frigates which tried to 
join him off L’Ouent, weie driven on shore and destroyed 
by Rear-Admiral Hon Robert Stopford's squadron of three 
sail of the line and one frigate Proceeding southward, 
Villaumez reached the Basque Roads, where he was block- 
aded by the combined squadions of Ixird Gambler, Adnuial 
Stopford, and Commodore Beresford, numbering 11 sail of 
the line, a force only equalling that of the French admiral 
The Admiralty determined to destroy the enemy's fleet by 
fireships, and, taking advantage of the presence at Plymouth 
of Lord Cochrane, \sho had just arrived from off the Ficnch 
coast, they sent for his loidship to London, and notwith- 
standing the objections he urged, with becoming modesty, 
to undeitake the duty when so many senior officers were 
with the fleet, he at length consented at the repeated solici- 
tations of Lord Mulgrave (first Lord of the Admiialty in 
the Duke of Portland’s Government) Cochrane was not 
wrong in. lus fear that jealousy would be aroused by his 
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appointment to carry out an undertaking which had been 
proposed by Lord Gambler’s second in command, Admiral 
Harvey, a gallant admiral, who had earned the Temhravre 
through the thickest of the fight at Trafalgar So enraged was 
this officer, that on the quarter-deck of Loid Gambler’s 
flagship, he expressed his news on the sliu thus cast 
upon him, in such intemperate language, imputing actual 
cowardice to his lordship, that he was bi ought to a court- 
maitial and dismissed the service, though he was afterwaids 
restored As some delay took place in the arrival of the 
fireships, eight of the 30 transports then in company, and 
the Mtdtaio'i, storeship, were fitted out, and three explosion- 
vessels were equipped under Lord Cochrane’s immediate 
supervision Soon aftei the Etnay bomb, the fireships, and a 
transport laden with congievc rockets, and having Mr Con- 
greve on board, arrived from England About this time 
Yillaumez was succeeded by Admiral Allemand, who placed 
his ships in double line, close to the island ot Aix, with 
three frigates about 700 yaids in advance At a distance of 
110 yards m front of these and across the channel leading 
from Basque Roads to the anchorage, he moored by heavy 
anchors, a boom, half a mile in length, composed of the 
largest cables floated by buoys and spars The broadsides of 
the French ships of the line, consisting of one 120-gua ship, 
two of 80 guns, seven of 74, and the Calcuttay 50, bore upon 
this boom, while the shore batteries protecting the anchorage 
mounted upwaids of 30 heavy guns, besides morlars 

On the 11th April, Lord Cochrane, m the 38, 

anchored at the edge of the Boyait Shoal, about twu and a 
hall miles from the French fleet, the AtgUy 36, Captain 
Wolfe, Umcorriy 36, Captain Hard 3 rman, and PalhiSy 32, 
Captam George Seymour, anchoiing close by, in oidei to 
receive the crews of the fireships on their return, and to 
support the boats of the fleet appointed to accompany them 
The other 10 frigates, brigs, and bomb vessels also took 
up their positions near the shoal It was about 8 30, on a 
daik night, the wind blowing strong from the north-west, 
and with a strong tide, that Lord Cochrane in person led 
the fireships to the attack in the Mediatory the largest of 
the three explosion-vessels Each of these latter contained 
1,500 barrels of powder, having on the top more than 300 
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live shells, and thousands of hand grenades It was a 
desperate service 

Lord Cochrane, accompanied by Lieutenant Bussel and 
four seamen, remained m the Mediator tdl the last moment^ 
and kindled the port-fires with his own hand before descend- 
ing into the boat The effect of the explosion was prodigious, 
and the scene that ensued one of the grandest that can be 
conceived The sea was convulsed as by an earthquake, and 
nearly swamped Lord Cochrane’s boat, though his men had 
been pulling hard for seven or eight minutes in an opposite 
direction Shells, grenades, and fiagments of wreck were 
hurled to vast distances, falling among the French ships, 
though half a mile off The huge boom was shaken, the 
])ieces of spars of which it was composed being sent adrift 
The fireships were unfortunately not well managed , some 
were fired too soon, others diifted liarmlessly away, and 
only four reached the enemy’s position The French seamen 
were seized with consternation, as these burning masses bore 
down upon them, and the cables of all the ships were slipped 
or cut, with the exception of that of the F<mdroyant At 
midnight 13 French ships were aground, and the entire 
fleet was helpless, with the exception of the Foudroyant, 
80, and €assa/rd^ 74, Avhich had brought up At 6 o’clock 
Lord Cochrane signalled the admiral from the Impmeusey 
that “ Half the fleet can destroy the enemy,” and later that 
the frigates alone could destroy them, but valuable time 
was lost, and the French, by throwing overboard their guns 
and stoies, and taking advantage of the rismg of the tide, 
were enabled to get afloat again Seeing that Lord Gambler 
only brought his ships nearer the scene of action to anchor 
again some six miles from the enemy, Cochrane, filled with 
indignation and disgust at such over-caution, or rather 
pusillanimity, got under weigh about 1 p m in the Imp^rv- 
euse^ and without any orders dropped down, with the tide, 
towards the enemy In the vam hope of inducing the com- 
mander-m-chief to send aid, he signaled, a little later, that 
his ship was in distress and required immediate assistance, 
and forthwith engaged the Gedevita and two seventy-fours, 
the Ville de Varsome and Aqutlon, which were aground At 
2 o’clock, Lord Gambler sent to Cochrane’s aid the seventy- 
fours VcUicmt and Feverige, and five fhgates, and when, an 
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hou.' and a half later, these ships arrived on the scene of 
action, the Calcutta had already been abandoned by her 
crew, and taken possession of by an officer from the Imph'i- 
euse Before dusk both the and the Ville de Varsomc 

struck, and the crew of the Tonnene^ 74, fcetting fire to 
her, made their escape in the boats The Ocean^ 120, Cas- 
sard, ReguluSy JemappeSj and Tourville, were all aground, 
with their crews deserting them, and though Captain Bligh, 
of the Valiant^ signalled that they might easily be destroyed, 
the admiral ordered the advanced shijis to be recalled The 
signal was not obeyed that night , but on ita being repeated 
the following morning, it was complied with, the Aqudon 
and Vdle de Yarsome being hist set on fire Lord Cochrane, 
who had passed the night refitting his ship, which had suf- 
fered considerably in her encounter witli the Calcutta^ was 
preparing, in conjunction with Captain Seymour of the 
Palla8f and four brigs which followed her gallant example, 
to attack not only the ships aground, but the Foudroyant, 
80, and Caasardj 74, which had got afloat again, when ho 
received a letter from the admiral ordering his return in 
such peremptory terms that he could no longer refuse com- 
pliance On Lord Cochrane’s retiring, the French crews 
returned to their ships, which were warped ofl Thus the 
British commandei-m-chief saved the French squadron from 
destruction at the hands of Lord Cochrane 

On the following day the hnperxmse sailed for England, 
having on board Sir Harry Neale, with Lord Gambler’s 
despatches Tlie Ministry, having determined to propose a 
vote of thanks to the admiral, his officers, and men, Lord 
Cochrane, m his capacity of member of Parliament, signified 
his intention to oppose the resolution Lord Gambler, accoid 
ingly, demanded a coui*t-martial, the verdict of which was 
an honourable acquittal of the admiral on all the pomts at 
issue Public and professional opinion was at the time much 
divided as to the merits of the question, most of the officers 
examined, acquitting Lord Gambier of mcapacity,and though 
the uncertain currents and variable winds, coupled with the 
imperfect knowledge of the shoals in the Basque Roads, 
formed the best excuse for the want of enterprise displayed by 
the admiral, it is certain that a Nelson would have made light 
of such difficulties The result was that the vote of thanks 
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was carried in the House of Commons, and Lord Cochrane, 
whose conduct alone merited such a compliment, became a 
marked man, and after he resigned command of the Imperi 
eusc, could never again obtain employment afloat 

Tlie Ministry, having resolved on an expedition for the 
purpose of attacking Antweip and Flushing, where Napo- 
leon liad a squadron of 10 sail-of-the-lme with an arsenal 
and dockyard, fitted out a poweiful fleet of 37 ships of-tho- 
Ime, with a vast number of frigates and smaller vessels, 
together with 400 transports, in which were conveyed 

40.000 troops, placed under the command of Lord Chatham, 
elder brother of the late William Pitt No selection could 
have been more unfortunate than this, and all the celerity 
and ability displayed by Sir Richard Strachan, the naval 
commander-in-chief, was thwarted by the sluggishness and 
want of decision of the general The fleet left the Downs 
on the 27th July, and the operations conducted in conjunc- 
tion with the navy were eminently successful Flushing 
fell, after a shoit bombaidinent of two days, on the 14th 
August, when 6,000 men and vast stores fell into the hands 
of the British A squadron of 10 fiigates under Lord 
William Stuart, distinguished itself by its advance up the 
West Scheldt to suppoit a gaiiison occupying the town of 
Batz , and Sii R Keats, m conjunction with some tioops, 
compelled the surrender of the islands of Scliowen and 
Duiveland After these successes Lord Cliatham thought 
it most prudent to relinquish the idea of attempting the 
siege of Antwerp , and accordingly two-thirds of the army, 
with the bulk of the fleet, returned to England, about 

12.000 men and a small squadron lemaining m occupation 
of the island of Walcheren Before the end of September, 
the malignant Polder fever had carried off oi attacked half 
the men of the division , but it was not until the beginning 
of December that the remnant of the force was withdrawn 
to England, the whole of the docks, arsenals, and fortifica- 
tions of Flushing being first destroyed 

On the coast of Afirica the French settlement of Senegal 
was captured, and on the 7th Januaiy Captain Yeo of the 
Conjiance, 20, aided by two Portuguese brigs and 500 
Boldiers, m the most gallant manner stoimed two batteries 
near Cayenne, on the South American coast Shortly after 
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he advanced against General Victor Huqucs, who, with 
1,000 men, was marching to meet him , and after 36 liours' 
heavy hghting, Captain Yeo and his Portuguese allies com- 
pelled the French general to surrender with 400 men 
Cayenne was then occupied with a loss to the British of 
onh’’ two killed and 22 wounded Even more important 
was the surrender, on the 24th February, of the island of 
Martmique, which was garrisoned by 5,000 troops, and 
mounted on its diffeient fortresses 500 guns A squadron 
of six sail-of the-line, six frigates and some smaller vessels, 
commanded by E-ear-Admiral Hon Sii Alexander Coch- 
rane, co-opeiated with a force of 10,000 soldiers com- 
manded by General Beckwitli Tho only loss sustained by 
the navy was in the bombaidment of Fort Desaix, when 
the naval brigade lost 25 men killed and wounded The 
French, under the orders of the veteran admiral, M Vil- 
laret Joyeuse, Loid Howe's old opponent on the 1st June, 
made a noble but ineffectual resistance, and the reduction 
of the island was completed 

Some small islets, called Samtes, near Guadaloupe, being 
taken possession of on 14th Apiil by Captain Beaver and a 
British squadron, three French linc-of-batiHe ships, lying at 
anchor in the roads beneath, were compelled to put to sea 
They were chased by the admiral's flagship Neptune, 08, 
and Fompee, 74, which, howe\er, were outsailed by three 
18-gun bags One of these, the Recruit, commanded by 
Captam Charles Napier (who had already earned distinc- 
tion at Martmique), coming up with the D'lIautpouU, kept 
up a fire upon her with so much skill and gallantry as to 
delay her, so that by night the Pompee arrived up The 
French captam fought his ship with obstinate courage, but 
was compelled to surrender to the Pompee, which lost nmo 
killed, and Captam Fahie, the first lieutenant, and 28 
officers and men wounded Captain Napier was rewarded 
by Sir Alexander Cochrane with the command of the prize, 
which was re named tlie Ahercromhy 

There were some other biilliant exploits performed by the 
navy during the year The 10-gun brig Onyx, Commander 
Gill, captured the Dutch 16-gun brig Mcmby, a prize from 
the Bntisb, for which Captam Gill obtained post rank The 
Cleopatra^ 32, assisted by the Jason, 38, and Hazard, 18, 
2 0 S 
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attacked and brought off the Topaze^ 40, although she was 
anchoied under the protection of a battery Good service 
was also rendered to the country by the Belle PovlCy 38, 
Captain Charles Brisbane , by tht Horatio^ 32, Captain 
George Scott , also by the boats of the Arethusa^ 38, Captain 
llobert Mends, in capturing and destroying some French 
batteries on the noith coast of Spain , and by the boats 
of the Mercury in cutting out fiom the port of Bovigno, on 
the coast of Istiia, two gunboats moored close to two heavy 
battenes 

Captain Michael Seymour, of the Amethyst^ the same 
gallant officer who had gained a high leputation in the pre- 
ceding year by the capture of the ThetiSy earned fiesh 
laurels by a second equally creditable affiiii Early on the 
5th April, the Amethyst sighted and chased the 40-gun 
fiigate Niemen, and a little before midnight, having come 
up with her, opened fiio with her bow chasers At 1 15 on 
the 6th, the Amethyst having closed upon the Niemeuy fired 
a bioaclside into her, upon which the latter wore Half an 
houi later the two ships became closely engaged The 
Amethyht fiist raked the Fienchman, which tried to escape, 
but having again ranged up on her larboard or weather 
beam. Captain Seymoui renewed the action The Nxemem^s 
muciMiiast and mam topmast were shot away a little after 
3 am, and the ship caught fire aloft A little latei the 
enemy ceased firing, and all hei remaining masts went over 
the side The Amethyst commenced the action with only 
222 men and boys, out of which she had eight men killed, 
and thiee officers and 34 men wounded The slaughter on 
board the Ntemeriy which, though pierced for 40 guns, 
mounted 46, was very heavy , out of her crew of 319 men 
she had 47 killed and 73 wounded The prize was brought 
into the service, and retained her name m the Navy List 
Captain Michael Seymour, who had thus a second time dis- 
played great gallantry, accompanied by no ordmaiy skill, 
was created a baronet , and Mr Hill, his first lieutenant, 
waa promoted, 

Captain Starnes, of the Cyancy 22, m company with the 
Bspoity 18-gun brig, and some Sicilian gunboats, engaged 
•Jid captured 18 French gunboats near the island of Ischia , 
and, on the following day, he most gallantly brought to 
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action off Naples the French 44'gun frigate Ceres, unul hia 
ship, being rendered almost helpless by the superior weight 
of metal of the enemy, was takeji in tow by the Espoir In 
this action Captain Starnes lost his arm, which was taken 
out of the socket, the first lieutenant was dangerously 
wounded, and died of lus injuries , and altogether the Cyane 
lost 18 men killed and wounded Not loss gallant, though 
more successful, was the action between the Biitish 20-gun 
corvette Borme Citoyenne and the 3G-gun fiigato Furieus^ 
cany mg only 20 heavy guns After the engagement was 
maintamed with great fury for seven hours, the Funeuse 
Buriendered, having lost her three topmasts, and with five 
feet of watei in the hold Out of her crew of 200 men, she 
had 35 killed, and her commander, two lieutenants, three 
midshipmen, and 31 wounded The British corvette was 
also almost uniigged, but only lost six men 

At Hango Head, in the Baltic, the boats of the Bella- 
rophon, 74, most gallantly attacked and captured a Russian 
battery, mounting four guns, and garrisoned with 103 men ; 
and on the 7th July, 17 boats, contaming 270 officers and men 
from the 74 gun ships Bellerophon and Implacahle, Melpomene, 
38, and P'rometheus, 18, proceeded to the attack of eight 
Russian gunboats, each armed with two heavy guns, and 
manned with 46 men, which weie drawn up ready to receive 
them under the protection of a battery, mounted on a point 
of the coast at Porcola Point Six of the gunboats wcie 
boarded and captured, one was sunk, and one only escaped 
In this brilliant affair the officer commanding, Lieutenant 
Hankey, of the Bellerophon, a most talented and promising 
officer, together with three officers and 13 men, was killed, 
and 38 were wounded The Russians lost 63 killed, and of 
127 prisoners 51 were wounded 

Equally obstinate was the resistance offered by four 
Russian gunboats and an armed bng, lying in the Bay of 
Finland, to an attack by 17 boats of a British squadron 
under the command of Captain Forrest, of the 18-gun sloop 
Prometheua The attack began at 10 30 pm, and after a 
desperate and sanguinary struggle, three of the gunboats, 
having on board 137 men, were brought off In this ser- 
vice the British loss was very severe , two lieutenants, one 
midshipman, and 16 men were killed , and Oaptam Forrest^ 
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who was posted for his gallantry, one lieutenant, three niid- 
shipmen, and 46 men were wounded The Kussians had 28 
killed and 58 wounded Very honourable was the defence 
made by the 38-gun frigate Junon^ Captain Shoitland, 
against the French 40-gun frigates Renommee and Clonnde^ 
assisted by the Loire and Seine, each mounting 20 guns, and 
carrying 200 troops The gallant crew of the Junon drove 
back the enemy, who boarded in overwhelming numbers, but 
they could not shake off the fiigates, which again closed upon 
them, and the British ensign was at length hauled down 
In this unequal conflict, out of only 224 men, 20 were killed 
and 40 wounded, including Captain Shoitland The Renom- 
TThee, which lost 18 men, and the Glonnde 21, achieved but 
a barren conquest , for the Junon was so shattered, that she 
could not float, and the captois had to set file to her 
After five weeks' intense suffering, the gallant Captain 
Shortland expired of the severe wounds he had sustained 
The Loire and Seine took lefuge m Basse Terre, lu the 
island of Guadaloupe , but notwithstanding that they were 
anchored under the protection of a strong batteiy, the 38- 
gun fiigates Blonde, Captain Ballard, and Thetis, Captain 
Miller, engaged and forced them both to haul down their 
colours after a scveie contest, in which the Blonde lost her 
first lieutenant, master’s mate, and six men killed, and thiee 
oflicers and 14 men wounded Soon after their surrender, 
the Loire and Seine caught fire and blew up The crews of 
the boats of the Sceptre, 74, and some other ships, com- 
manded by Captain Hugh Cameioii, of the 18-gun sloop 
IldLzard, at once landed and stormed the fort, but unhappily 
the gallant Cameron was killed by a grape shoti 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

1809-1811 

Aohonfl in tho Eastern Sea3, and Operations against the Islands of 
Bourbon and Mauntms, 1800-10 — Frigate and Boat Actions during 
the year 1810 — -The Action at Lig«?a, 13th March, 1811 — Frigate 
and Boat Actions during the year 1811 — Capture of Java — Action 
off Tamatave 

In the year 1809, at the island of Bourbon, on the other side 
of the globe, a party of 236 sailors and marines, under the 
orders of Commander Nisbet Willoughby, of the 18*gun 
sloop OtteTyin conjunction with 350 soldiers, commanded by 
Colonel Keating, stormed the batteries protecting the har- 
bour of St Paul’s, and captured the town, with all its guns 
and stoies, while a British squadron, commanded by Com- 
modore Kowley, of the Raisonahhy 64, stood into the bay, and 
captured the 40-gun frigate Caroline^ the 14 gun brig Grap- 
pler^ and two shipslately belonging to the East-India Company 
The total Biitisli loss in this very successful affair was 15 
killed, 68 wounded, and three missing Commander Wil- 
loughby — who had previously signalized himself by the danng 
with which, while off the Isle of France, he had with only 
the launch and gig of the Otter destroyed a large brig, and 
cut out a merchant vessel, lying under the protection of heavy 
batteries, at Riviere Koire — ^was promoted to the command 
of the Nereid^ 36, in the room of Captain Corbett, who com- 
missioned the Caroline The British, having destroyed the 
magazines and stores, quitted tho island on the 28th Septem- 
ber, but in March of the following year (1810), another 
squadiron was despatched from the Cape of Good Hope^ 
having on board Colonel Keating, with a land force, and 
operations were commenced against the Isles of Bourbon and 
Franco, or, as the latter is now called, Mauritius Again 
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Captain Wollougliby distinguished himsell by the audacious 
courage with which, on the night of the 30th April, he, with 
only 50 men, landed at Jacotel, forming the south-eastern 
pomt of the Isle of France, and stoimed some batteries 
armed with heavy guns, and dispersed some 600 French 
troops and militia He then spiked the guns and mortars, 
destroyed the magazines and stoies, and, having captured 
a French 4-gun schooner, returned on board the Nerevd^ with 
two field-pieces, having experienced the loss of only one man 
killed and seven wounded Shortly afterwards the gallant 
officer nearly lost his life by the bursting of a musket, which 
inflicted some ghastly wounds, but so indomitable was his 
wdl, that when, three weeks later, Commodore Rowley 
arrived in the Boadicea, 38, and, taking command of the 
squadron, commenced operations against the Isle of Bouibon, 
Captain Willoughby, with his wounds still only bandaged 
up, superintended the disembarcation of the troops The 
capital, called St Denis, was surprised, and the entire island, 
with a vast quantity of stores and all the shipping, became 
a British dependency From thence the squadron repaired 
to Mauritius, and on the 13th August, Captain Pym, of the 
Swivs^ 36, despatched five boats, includmg two fiom the 
Iphtgema, containing m all 71 officers and men, to attack 
the batteries on a small rocky islet called Isle de la Passe, 
about four miles distant fiom Grand Pm-t, on the eastern 
Bide of the island The French, though in euperioi force, 
were driven from then works, but Lieutenant Norman, com- 
manding the party, was shot through the heart m the battery, 
though the enterprise was piosecuted to a successful issue 
by an equally gallant officer, Lieutenant H Chads * Captain 
Willoughby, who was left in charge of Isle de la Passe, 
passed over to Gin-nd Port, and stormed a fort commanding 
one of the entrances mto the haiboui, and destroyed several 
batteries. While on shore on the 20th August, observing 
five large sail in the offing, he pulled offi to his ship, the 
Nereidy and having previously ohtamed possession of the 
French signal-book, induced them to enter the harbour of 
Grant Poit by the signal that the enemy was cruising in 
the neighbourhood. Aa the headmost of the ships, the Vtctor 


* The late distingmshed tfuitutnf offlotr, Admiral Sir Henry Chads. 
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•loop, neared him, Captain Willoughby opened fiie upon her 
within pistol-shot range, and with such effect, that she struck 
tn the meanwhile her consorts, the French frigates Bellom 
and Minervey came to the rescue, and after the Bellone had 
exchanged bioadsides with the Nereid, entered the harbour 
m safety, together with the Ceylon and Windham (These two 
vessels, formerly East Indiamen, had been captuied on the 
3rd J uly, after a most gallant resistance, in which tne foimer 
lost 27 men killed and wounded, and the latter 24 ) On the 
following mornmg the Windham was boarded by 1 1 seamen 
from the SimL8y and though mountmg 26 guns and manned 
with 30 Frenchmen, was actually captured by the handful 
of British sailors, who were only armed with boats’ strctchei's 
On the 22nd August, Captain Tym ai rived with the Sinus, 
and the 3G-gun frigates Iphigema, Captain Lambert, and 
Magicienne, Captain L Curtis, joining on the following day, 
the rival squadrons were well matched. Unfortunately the 
Sinus and Magicienne both grounded while standing mto 
the haibour of Grand Port to attack the enemy, and the 
Iphigema engaged the Minerve, 40, until that ship had her 
cables cut by a shot and ran aground The Nereid had taken 
the station intended for the Sinus, and with her 12-pounder8 
icphed to the heavy 18-pounders of the BeUone, 40, as well 
as to the Victor, which had brought her guns to bear upon 
the British ship The Ceylon, an Indiaman, hauled down 
her colours, and about the same time the Bellone cut her 
cables and ran aground, but still kept up a heavy cannonade 
on the Nereid The Iphigema was unable to come to the 
assistance of the latter, owing to a shoal, so that Captain 
Willoughby had to sustain the entire brunt of the enemy’s 
fire Early m the action the gallant captain had his left eye 
completely torn out by a splmtei , the first lieutenant, Burns, 
was mortally wounded, the second dangerously , one marme 
officer, two infantry, and one artillery officer were killed, 
and the greater part of the officers and crew eithei killed or 
wounded. Most of the quarter-deck and many of the mam- 
deck guns were dismounted, and the ship, all riddled with 
shot, was bumping heavily with every heave of the swelL 
The slaughter was terrible, and at length Cap tarn Willoughby 
oidered the men to quit the few remaming guns, and sent 
off to Captam Pym for assistance or instructions He was 
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ordered to abandon the ship, but that Captain Willoughby 
would not do The Bellone, having shot away tlie Nereid^n 
mainmast, still continued to fire upon the helpless wreck, 
and although French colours were hoisted on the foie rigging 
as a token of suiTender, the hnng was resumed on the fol- 
lowing morning , indeed the Bellone did not cease her attack 
until the mizen-mast, upon the mast-head of which a small 
Union- Jack bad been displayed at the commencement of the 
action, was cut down, for the halyards and rigging being 
shot away, it was impossible to haul down the obnoxious 
flag Out of 281 men, the Nereid had lost 92 officers and 
men killed, and 138 wounded, leaving only 51 umn]uied The 
Iphtgema lost 18 men, and the Magicienne 28 The French 
had 37 killed and 112 wounded It being found impossible 
to move tlie Magtaenne and they were burnt, and 

the sole remaining ship of this unlucky squadron, the Iphi- 
genia, was not more fortunate than her consorts, for a fresh 
French squadron of three frigates, bearing m sight, Captain 
Lambert was foiced to surrender both his ship and the 
island, on the condition that he and all the surviving officers 
and men of the three British frigates should be sent to the 
Capo of Good Hope By the verdict of a couit-martial sub- 
sequently lield, the four Biitish captains were honourably 
acquitted fiom all blame, and Captain Willoughby was com- 
plimented for his “ noble conduct ” 

Prepamtions weie at once made by Commodore Rowley 
in conjunction with Admiral A Bertie, at the Cape, for the 
reduction of the island and the retrieval of the great disaster 
that had befallen our arms. While off the Isle of Bourbon, 
in company with the Otter ^ 16, and the gun-brig Staunch^ 
Commodore Rowley, who flew his broad pennant on boaid 
the Boadxjcea^ was joined by the Afncaine^ 38, Captain 
Corbet, and learning from the lattci that thiee French sail 
were lu sight, proceeded m chase of them On the following 
day, 13th September, the Afncaine having outsailed her 
consorts, Captain Corbet, fearmg the enemy might escape 
into Port Louis, lesolved to engage the French ships, which 
proved to be the 38-gun frigates Iphtgema^ so recently cap- 
tured from us, and the Astr^ The action commenced soon 
after two in the morning, by a double-shotted broadside 
poured into the Aslr^e. At the second broad^de received m 
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return, Captain Corbet was mortally wounded by a round 
shot Nothing daunted at the heavy odds, the British sea- 
men fought their guns with the utmost gallantry, but after 
the three senior officers and more than half her men had 
been either killed or wounded, her hull shattered, her three 
masts in a tottering condition, all this devotion was found 
to be unavailing, and the survivors had to yield to superior 
foice, out of 295 men, the Afrxcavm bad 49 officers and 
men killed, and 114 wounded The senior surviving officer 
was tried by court-martial, and was not only most honourably 
acquitted, but was justly promoted to be commander 

Not long after the surrender of the A/ncaine, the Boadicm 
arrived on the scene of action, and recaptured the Afncaine^ 
whose three masts had gone over the side The French 
fiigates declmed the engigement proffeied by the Boadxcea^ 
and retreated into Port Louis Four days later, the 32-gun 
frigate Ceylon^ built for an Indiaman, commanded by Cap- 
tain Goidon, and having on boaid General Aberciomby and 
his staff, was captured by the YmuSy 40, and Victor, 16, after 
a protracted and gallant lesistance , but on the afternoon of 
the same day, Commodore Bowley, discovering the two 
French ships abreast of St Denis, with their prize, made 
sail m chase The Vernis had lost her mizen-mast and top- 
masts in the action with the Ceylon, and was forced to 
suriender, after a ten minutes^ engagement The Boadicea 
taking the prize in tow, and the Otter the Ceylon, returned 
to the Isle of Bourbon , the Victor, being a fast sailer, having 
effected her escape At the end of November, Admiral 
Bertie arrived off Mauritius with a large squadron, and an 
army of 10,000 men under General Abercromby , and the 
troops being disembarked at Gmnde Baye, about 12 miles 
from Port Louis, General Decaen surrendered the island on 
the 2nd December, together with six frigates, among which 
were the Nereid, Iphigenia, Bellone, Minerve, and Aetree, 
and a large number of smaller vessels and merchantmen. 
The regular troops, 1,500 in number, and the crews of the 
frigates, were conveyed to France, and the island of Mauritius 
has from that day remained a dependency of the British 
crown 

In the preceding February, the Dutch settlement on the 
idand of Amboyna capitulated to a squadron of frigates and 
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a party of the Madras European regiment, after some 
severe fighting, with the loss of only 13 men, and before 
the end of the summer, Captain Cole, of the Carohncy 36, 
■with the Rem ^nstraryce, 38, Captain Foote, and BanacouiOj 
18, Lieutenant Kenah, achieved a glorious success in the 
reduction of Banda, the chief of the Spice Islands Dis- 
embaikmg less than 400 men, half of whom missed their 
■way in the dark, he first scaled the strong castle of Bel- 
gica, and then gained possession of the castle and town 
of Nassau, and forced the garrison of 700 regulars and 
a large body of militia to lay down their arms This 
almost unique feat of arms, by which two castles and 10 
batteries, mounting 138 guns, fell into British hands, was 
accomplished with only 140 sailors and 40 soldieis, and 
^\ ithout the loss of a man Captain Cole was knighted, and 
received the thanks of the Admiialty, commandei-in-chicf, 
and governor-geneial, and four swoids of honour, one of 
whicli, with a letter from the crew of the CaroUrie^ must 
have been especially gratifying to this dashing officer 

The most notable fiigate action duiing the year 1810 
was that fought by the 38-gun frigate Spartan^ Captain 
Jahleel Brenton While off Naples she was attacked by a 
squadron sent out of the port by King Joachim Murat, con- 
sisting of the CereSy 42 guns and 350 men , Famay 28 guns 
and 200 men, brig SpawterCy eight guns and 98 men, 
cutter Achilky 10 guns and 80 men, and seven gunboats, 
each carrying one long 18-pounder and about 40 men, 
makmg, with 400 Swiss troops placed on boaid, a total of 
95 guns and about 1,400 men, to oppose the 46 guns and 258 
men of the Spartan Captain Brenton was not backward 
in accepting the cliallenge, and engaged them all in succes 
Sion, until the breeze dying away, left the Spartan with 
her head exposed to the starboard broadside of the Clem, 
with the corvette and brig on her larboard bow, and the 
cutter and gunboats sweeping up astern. With undaunted 
courage. Captain Brenton earned on the unequal conflict, 
until ho leceived a most severe wound m the hip from a 
grape-shot Fortunately, a breeze sprang up, and the 
Spartan was enabled to bring her broadside to bear on her 
opponents. At length the hostile squadron made sail for 
Naples, and the British fngate, closing with the Spa/rviere^ 
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compelled her to surrender The S'partan lost 10 killed 
and 22 wounded, while the Fiench acknowledged to having 
30 killed and 90 wounded The first lieutenant, Willes, 
was piomoted, and the extreme gallantry and skill of cap- 
tain, officers, and men received the warmest encomiums from 
the commander m chief, Sir Charles Cotton, and the Admi- 
ralty Great gallantry was also displayed at Groa, in the Guii 
of Trieste, by the boats of the frigate C&rberuSy which dis- 
persed or tooK prisoners some French soldiers, and bi ought 
off or burnt 16 vessels, also by the boats of the ^Success 
and Espoxry commanded by Lieutenant (now Admiral of 
the Fleet Sii George Rose) Sait onus, by the cutter Sylvia y 
10 guns and 44 men, which captured in the Straits of 
Sunda, the Dutch 8-gun brig Echo , by the four boats of the 
36-gun frigate Freijciy under Lieutenant Hope, at Guada- 
loupe , by the boats of the Dreadnovght, 98, near Ushant, 
when, in attempting to destioy a Fiench ship, they were 
exposed to the fire of a large body of troops, and lost 37 
men , and by the boats of a squadron, which, in destroymg 
some vessclb near the Mole of Palamos, m the south of Spam, 
lost out of 350 men 122 killed and wounded Several 
French brigs and luggeis were captured m European waters 
by British vessels of equal and even inferior force and si 2 e, 
but we have not space to chronicle these, in many instances 
most meritorious actions 

One of the chief operations undertaken in 1810 by the 
Mediterranean fleet, m conjunction with the army, was the 
reduction of Santa Maui*a, by 'which the last of the Ionian 
Islands fell into our power , but the following year was sig- 
nalized by an action which reflects the highest credit on all 
those officers and men of the Mediterranean fleet who took 
part m it 

Commodore Dubourdieu, ha'ving sailed on the 4th March, 
1811, from Ancona for Liasa (a small island on the coast of 
Dalmatia, since rendered memorable by the defeat, m 1866, 
of an Italian fleet by Admiral Tegethoff), with a squadron 
ba'\ung on board 500 troops, came in sight, on the 13th, of 
% British squadron under Captam William Hoste The 
hostile force numbered four large 40-gun frigates and two 
carrymg 32 guns, besides a 16 gun bng and four small 
vessels. The British squadron consisted of the Amphion^ 
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32, Captain Hoste , Active, 32, Captain A Gordon , Yolage^ 
28, Captain Phipps Hornby, and Cerberus, 32, Captain 
Whitby In all the enemy’s ships earned 300 guns and 
2,500 men, and the British 154 guns and 880 men 

Notwithstanding this disparity of force, the gallant Hoste, 
one of Nelson’s favourite officers, and a man after his own 
heart, eagerly accepted battle , with the signal flying, 
“ Reraeiuber Nelson,” he bore down m compact line, and a( 
9 a m the action commenced The enemy were formed in 
double hue, as if to cut Hoste’s squadron in two, but m the 
advance su Acred considerably, and were soon obliged to 
change tlicir tactics , and, led by the commodore m the 
Faiorite, endeavoured to wear and got to leeward of the 
Biitish line, so as to place our ships between two fires 
Jn making this attempt the Favorite struck on the rocks 
and bilged 

The Flore and Bellone, taking up a station on either 
quaiter ot the Amphion, opened a heavy fiie upon her, when 
Captain Hoste, ciossiiig the bows of the foimer within half* 
pistol-bhot lango, hauled up on the lai board tack, and bring- 
ing tho entile weight of his broadside to bear on her star- 
board bow, caused her to strike her colours in ten minutes 
No soonei had she finished with this enemy, than the 
Avipkioa turned lici attention to the BeUorie, which had 
been lakiiig hei with destiuctive effect Weaiing lound on 
tho starboard tack, Captain Hoste took up a position on the 
weather bow of that ship, which was also compelled to 
stiike a few minutes before noon The Fiench 40-gun 
fiigate Danae meanwhile engaged the Volage, and the 
Corona and Cevrohna the Cerberus Both ships maintained 
the unequal conflict with great gallantry until the ariival 
of the Active, when tho three frigates bore up to the eash 
ward and made sail The captain of the Flore, to his dis- 
grace, taking advantage of the inability of the Amphxon to 
take possession of his ship, also crowded sail and escaped to 
Lessma, as did also the Danae, Carolina, and the smaller 
vessels. The Auive chased the Corona, and getting along- 
side her, forced her to surrender after a spirited engage- 
ment 

Out of 251 men and boys, the Amphion lost in this bnl- 
liaJit action three officers, two of them midshipmen, and 12 
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men killed , Captain Hoste, seven officers, and 38 men 
wounded The Active had four killed and 24 wounded. 
The Cerberus j which had only 160 men on board, lost her 
purser, one midshipman, and 11 men killed, and 41 wounded 
The little Volage also suflered severely, losing out of her 
complement of 175 men, one midshipman and 12 men killed, 
and 33 wounded 

Of the prizes, the Corona had no less than 200 killed and 
wounded, and the Bdlone lost 70 killed and about tlie same 
number wounded, including her captain (mortally) The 
Favorite was set on hie by her crew, and blew up the same 
afteinoon The Corona^ while in tow of the Active, also 
caught fire, which was, however, extinguished by the exer- 
tions of the Active^s men, five of whom tJius lost their lives. 
The captains present at the action of Lissa, one of the most 
gloiious to Biitish arms, each received a medal, and the first 
lieutenants weie promoted to the lank of commander The 
Amphion was so much shattered, that Su Charles Cotton 
sent her home, and Captain Iloste soon afterwards re- 
turned to the Mediterranean in a larger fiigate, the Baiy 
chante, 38 

The gallant Captain Gordon continued to do good service 
m his ship, the Actne, in the Adriatic, whore he destroyed 
01 captured 28 vessels of various descriptions, until on the 
29th Novembei, being m company with the Alceste, 38, 
Captain Muriay Maxwell, Urnte, 36, Captain Chamber- 
layne, he quitted the island of Lossa in chase of the French 
40-gun frigates Pauline and Pomone, and Persanne, 26, all 
bound fiom Corfu to Trieste The i/nift? was directed to 
chase the Persanne, and the Alceste and Active continued 
the pursuit of the two heavy frigates After a four hours' 
chase, Captain Maxwell approached the Pomom^ and ex- 
changed broadsides with her, when, unhappdy, hia mam- 
topmast was shot away, thus preventing him from passing 
on to engage the French commodore in the Pauline About 
two o'clock, the Active havmg shot ahead, brought the Pomone 
to close action, and half an hour later the Pauline^ eager of 
the chance to engc^e the Alceste at a disadvantage, took up 
a position on her weather beam At three, observing that 
the Pomone was gettmg the worst of her encounter with 
the Active^ the French commodore made sail and escaped. 
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Early in the action between the Active, and Pomone, a round 
shot coming m through a pcHhole, fiist earned off a sea- 
man's leg, and striking a carronade, cut off the leg of 
Cap trim Gordon The gallant officer, as he was being carried 
bdow, calmly exhoited Lieutenant Dash wood (who shoitly 
after had his arm shot away) to do his best, and gave similar 
advice to Lieutenant Hayes on the mam deck 

The Pomohr, having lost her mam and mizen masts, sur- 
rendered a little before four o'clock The Peraanne was over- 
taken and struck to the Umte^ after receiving a single 
broadside The Active's crew, already reduced by the 
battle of Lissa, lost in this action one midshipman and 
seven men killed and 27 wounded, including the captain 
and two lieutenant^!, named above (who were piomoted foi 
their gallantly) The AlcestCy out of 218 men, had one 
midshipman and five men killed, and one lieutenant and 12 
men wounded The Pomone was reduced to a smkmg state 
by the Actives fire, and had 50 killed and wounded, includ- 
ing the captain 

Captain H Duncan, second son of the hero of Camper- 
down, signalized the anniversary ol that day by sinking a 
gunboat and storming a stiong fort m the Gulf of Salerno 
with his gallant lellows of the Jvrvphnmse , and a few days 
later, in conjunction with a congenial spiiit, Captain Charles 
Hapier, batteicd down and captured a strong fort neai the 
classic haibour of Palinuio, and in spite of 700 troops, a 
party of Biitish seamen and, some soldieis of the 62n(J re- 
giment bi ought off SIX gunboats and 22 mei chant vessels 

On the 20th September the Emperor Napoleon witnessed 
an indecisive action in Boulogne Roads, between seven 
prames, each cairying 12 guns and 120 men, supported by 
ten bngs, mounting four guns each, under the command of 
Rear-Admiral Baste, and the Navoidy 38, Captam Carteret, 
On the folio wmg raommg the prames agam came out, re- 
inforced by five additional bngs, and the Naxady assisted by 
the 10-gun bugs Rinaldo and RedjpoUy and 8, attacked 

them, when the Ydlt de Lyon^ under the command of Com- 
modore Coupe, was board^ and earned by the Nwvady after 
a gallant resistance, m which she lost 40 men, the Naiad 
only having two killed and 16 wounded Before this affair, 
CaptaiB ^ndeirs-on, of the RincMoy in company with the 
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Redpole^ liad beaten off 15 French brigs , and the former, 
in consequence of Ins successes against the French marine, 
had become the terror of all their privateers 

Many gallant exploits were pei formed by Biitish seaman 
m 1811, at the expense of Russian soldiers and sailors, 
Lieutenant Blythe, with the boats of tlie Quebec and Raven^ 
particularly distinguishing himself The gieatest disaster 
we suffered this year was experienced at the hands of no 
mortal foe two gallant ships, the George^ 98, flying the 
flag of Rear- A^dmiral Reynolds, second m command to Sir 
James Saumarez m the Baltic, and tho Defence^ 74, Captain 
Atkins, were dinen by stress ot weather on to the non- 
bound coast of Jutland, and both ships went to pieces, the 
entile crews, including the admiral and the captains, with 
the exception of 18 men, either perishing in the waves or 
being fiozen to death in the rigging 

The year 1811 was signalized by the conquest of Java, 
one of the last remaining Dutch dependencies m Eastern 
seas. This conquest was achieved chiefly by an army 
despatched from India by the Governor-General, Lord 
Min to, and placed under the ordeis of General Sir Samuel 
Achmuty A powerful fleet, commanded by Rear-Admiral 
Stopford, assisted by a squadron of ships of the Indian navy 
under Commodore Hayes, aided materially in achieving this 
successful result A young officer, Lieutenant Edmund 
Lyons — the late Lord Lyons, naval commander-in-chief m 
the Black Sea during the Crimean war, — gained great 
honour by the extreme gallantry with which, on the 24th 
July, having only 34 men with him, he stormed two Dutch 
batteries, near Batavia, mounting no less than 54 guns and 
manned with 180 soldiers. It was a feat rivalling that of 
Captain Cole at Banda , and having served with that 
officer, he had doubtless learnt under him what a handful 
of British seamen can do, and how to lead them His 
barge being bilged, the whole party, having spiked the guns, 
ro-embarked m a single cutter 

In the following week the army was landed near Batavia, 
and, on the 10th August, the strong position of Wettemede 
was stormed by General Gillespie Admiral Stopford landed 
a naval brigade of 500 men, under command of Captain 
Sayer, who greatly distinguished themselveB , and on the 
% ^ 
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19th September the entire Island was surrendered by the 
Dutch general, Jansens 

Many spirited actions were fought by British ships m the 
yeai 1811 After the capture of Mauiitius, but befoie the 
news could reach France, a squadron of three fine French 
40-gun frigates, the Eenomm^ej Commodore Boquobeit, 
Clorvndey and N^evde^ each carrying 200 soldiers, sailed 
iiom Brest, with reinforcements and supplies, and arriving 
off Isle de la Passe early in May, learned that Mauritius 
was no longer a French colony After being sighted and 
chased by an inferior British squadron. Commodore Roque- 
bert arrived, on the 19 th May, oflTTamatave, on the eastern 
coast of Madagascar, which, having only a small garrison of 
100 soldiers, was easily recaptured, it having only been 
wrested from the French thioe months before At day- 
break on the 20th, the British squadron that had previously 
chased the enemy, consisting of the 3 6 -gun frigates Pheebe, 
Captain Hilly ar, and Galatea, Captain Losack, and 18-gun 
brig liacehorae, Captain De Rippe, reinforced by the 
Astrcea, 38, Captain Schomberg, came in sight of the 
French fngates, and at four o’clock m the afternoon the 
leading ship, the Astreea, opened fire on the Eenonim^e A 
general action now ensued, and the Galatea suffered seveiely, 
being raked by the Olonnde under her stem, and tho 
Eenommee on hci staiboaid quarter, wJule, owing to tlie 
dead calm caused by the concussion of tiie hung, slie was 
unable to bring her broadside to bear on hei enemies In 
this condition she lost her fore and mizen-topmasts, and 
most of her remaining spars and rigging were so cut up 
that she was rendered unserviceable The Phoebe and 
Asticea meanwhile became engaged with the Nerhde A 
little befoie eight, the enemy made sail, and were chafed by 
the British squadron, with tho exception of the Galatea 
The Reiiommee struck at 10 pm, and the Nerhde w.\s sub- 
sequently captured at Taraatave, but the Clonnde effected 
hei escape In this action the Astroea lost only two killed 
and IG wounded, the Phoebe seven killed and 27 wounded, 
and the Galatea, which, m addition to her injuries aloft, 
had fifty -five shot-holes in her hull and four feet of water m 
the hold, lost 14 killed, two mortally, 19 severely (including 
her captain, first Leutenant, marine ofiiceri and two nad« 
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Bhipmon), and 27 men slightly, wounded The loss of the 
Rcnoruviee amounted to 145, including Commodore Roquo- 
bert (killed), and that of the Nheide to 130 

One of the most bnlhant opeiations of the war was the 
defence of the island of Anholt, m the Baltic, by Captain 
Mduiice, with 400 marine'* commanded by Major Torrens. 
This small party, being attacked by 1,000 Danish soldiers, 
beat them off, and forced no less than 520 men to surrender, 
while the Tartar, 32, Captain Baker, and SheMraJce, 16, 
Captain Stewart, puisued a division of twelve gunboats 
protecting their landing, and captured two and sunk a 
third The Danish loss amounted to 35 killed and 23 
wounded, the British only losing two killed and Major 
Torrens and 30 men wounded 

A very gallant exploit was the capture of the French 
bug Teazer and four merchant vessels, and destruction of 
the 16-gun brig Fluvier, by the boats of the frigates Diana, 
Captain Ferns, and SemiramiHi Captain Richardson, which, 
l)Cing disguised as Fiench ships of war, sailed up tho 
Gironde, and elfectod their object m broad daylight 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

1811-1815 

Wat with tha United States — Action between the Belvidertb and 
American squadron , between the Ouemdre and Consiitution ; 
Ftol%c and Wasp t Macedonian and United States , Java and Constu 
iution , and the Peacock and Hornet — The Capture of the Chesa^ 
peaks by the iS/tcmnon^Other Frigate Actions of the American 
War, 

Fob the last two years of our struggle with France, an ill- 
feelmg had existed between ourselves and the United States 
of America, which, on the 18th June, 1812, culminated in a 
formal declaration of war by the Washington Government. 
We will not enter more explicitly into the causes that led to 
this breach, further than to say, that the ostensible gioiind 
was the right we claimed of seaichmg American vessels for 
deserters In May, 1811, matters were nearly precipitated 
by an unprovoked attack made by Comiuodora Rogeis, of 
the Presxdenty 56 guns, upon the British 20-gun sloop of war 
Ltttle Belt, commanded by Captain Bingham the pi etoxts 
put forward by the American commodore that he did 
not see the British colours, and that Captain Bingham fired 
first, were both manifestly groundless Explanations were 
offered by the American Government, and accejited by our 
own, though 32 of our seamen had been killed and wounded , 
but the feeling of imtation between the two countiies only 
admitted of being appeased by blood-letting, and accordmgly 
wai was declared by our impetuous cousms over the water 
For some time the Navy department at Washington had 
been making extensive preparations tor such an eventuality; 
within tliree days of the issue of the hostile proclamation, 
Commodore Kogers put to sea with a squadron of three 
frigates and two sloops 

A woid as to these so called Yankee frigates. 
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They were well described as “ line-of-battle ships in dis- 
guise,” and were, in point of fact, 74-gun ships cut dowy 
and armed with 56 heavy guns , those on the mam deck 
bemg 24- pounders, and the rest 18-pounders and carronades 
throwmg 42-pound shot Of such were the class numbering 
the President and Gonstxtutiony which subsequently came 
mto collision with our 6on4 fah frigates with such fatal 
effect 

The first shot fired in this war was between the Belmdera^ 
Captam R Byron, and Commodore Rogers* squadron, which, 
however, did not succeed in capturing the British frigate 
Captam Byron was first engaged for two hours m a running 
fight with the President , but on the Congres’i, 36, arriving 
up, was forced to cut away his boats and anchors, and start 
his water m ordei to effect his escape In this action the 
Americans displayed excellent gunnery, as did also, in a not 
less degree, the crew of the Belvidera , but it became mani- 
fest that the supenoiity over other nations m the workmg 
of broadside guns, of which our seamen had given a thousand 
proofs, had its exception in the case of the American navy 
This, it should be stated, was due chiefly to the fact that the 
seamen, who had immortalized their country by their piowess 
under Nelson, and other great sea captains, bemg disgusted 
with their treatment m the British service, had deserted to 
the United States, m order to profit by the higher pay and 
other inducements held out to them In this action the B^ 
videra lost two killed and 22 wounded, includmg the captam 
and a lieutenant , and the President had two midshipmen 
and one man killed, and Commodore Rogers, five officers, and 
12 men wounded. 

On the 19th August, 1812, the British 48-gun frigate 
Guerrt^e^ Captain Dacres, bound to Halifax to refit, fell m 
with the United States frigate Constitution^ Captam Isaac 
Hall, when a sanguinary engagement ensued The Guerri^e 
commenced the action at 4 30 by firmg a broadside at her 
formidable opponent, and, after some manoeuvring and firmg 
at long range, the Coristitution brought her to close action. 
At six, the Ghierri^da mizen-mast went over the side, and 
the Comidviiony takmg up a position on her bow, raked 
her with terrible effect. Soon after this, the two ships fell 
foul of each other, when the Amencan made an attempt to 
board, which, however, was frustrated 
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All this time the enemy's iiflemen, stationed m the toi)S> 
swept the deck with their fiie, and Captain Dacresand other 
officers were wounded A little later the ships separated, 
and the bowsprit of the Guerriere coming in contact with the 
ConstitulKyn! 8 taffrail, the fore and mam-masts of the former 
fell over the side The British frigate now lay rolling like 
a helpless log m the trough of the sea, but Captain Dacres, 
who, though wounded, would not quit the deck, protracted 
the defence until the ConsixtuttoUi taking up a position on 
her starboard quarter, all furthei lesistance was seen to bo 
impracticable, and indeed would have been criminal 

The Guerrt^r^s TJnion-Jack was accordingly hauled down 
from the stump of the mizen-mast, and the ship was sur- 
rendered, after havmg lost, out of her crew of 244 men and 
19 boys, with which she commenced the action, 1 5 killed and 
63 wounded That the Constitution was victoiious in this 
unequal conflict was a mattei of course, wlien it is stated 
that she earned 476 picked seamen and marksmen, and that 
her 24-pounder8 were opposed to the 18-pounders of the 
British frigate In justice to Commodore Kogers it should 
be stated that the Gnemdre^s ofliceis and men were 


treated with the humanity and consideration due to a gal- 
lant foe It was found impossible to keep the pri^e above 
water, and she was burnt after the prisoners and wounded 
were taken out of her Captain Dacres and his officers 
and crew were subsequently tried by court-martial, but 
were, of course, honourably acquitted 
Passing over the capture of the 16 gun doop Alert by the 
United States fugate UsseXt 46, we come to the next action 
between single ships On the 18th October, the 18-gun 
bng Froltc, Captam Whmyates, when almost ciippled ^oft 
from the effects of a severe gale, and havmg been hve years 
in commission, encountered the United States 18-gun corvette 
Waspf Captam Jones, which had just put to sea from the 
Delaware, m first-rate condition The Frolic attempted to 
reply to the superior fire of her adversary, but with little 


eftect, as the heavy sea that was lunnmg almost prevented 
her fiom openmg her ports, while the guns of the Wasp, 
neing six feet above the level of the water, owing to her 
mater tonnage, enabled her to work them m a sea-way. 
After an action which lasted three quarters of an hour, the 
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Frolic was compelled to surrender, having lost, out of 91 men 
and 18 boys, 15 killed, and her captain, both lieutenants 
(one mortally), her master (mortally), and 43 men wounded 
both the Frohi^a masts went over the side a few ininutef 
after her capture The Wasp had eight killed, and about 
the same numbei wounded, out of hei crew of 138 seamen 
Not many hours aftei the capture of the British brig, the 
74, Captain Beresford, hove m sight, and both the 
Frolic and Wasp again changed hands 

A week later the 38 gun frigate Macedonian^ Captun 
Carden, encountered the American 44-guii fngate United 
States^ Commodoie Decatur , and though the latter, taking 
the Macedonian for a ship of superior foice, at first tried to 
escape, on disco veiing his mistake, he hauled to the wind, 
and at 9 am the action commenced The supeiioi weight 
of metal of the Yankee frigate soon began to tell, and a little 
after 11, having been enabled to take up a most advan- 
tageous position on the lee-bow of the Macedonian, she shot 
away her mizen-mast and fore and main topmasts and main- 
yard, and so cut up her lowei masts and standing and imn- 
ning rigging, that the Biitish fiigate rolled the muzzles of 
her mam deck guns under the watei, and became almost un- 
manageable ^ a last resource, an attempt was made to 
board the United States, but this being thwarted by an un- 
lucky shot which cut away the lee fore-brace, Captain Carden 
was forced, at noon, to liaul down his colours That he had 
defended the honour of his flag to the last extremity will bo 
apparent from the fact that the loss sustained by the Mace- 
donian, out of her complement of 254 men and 35 boys, 
amounted to 36 killed and 68 woimded, including many 
officers Of the 56 guns with which the United Stodes en- 
gaged the 46 IS-pounders and small carronades of the British 
ship, the carronades, being 42-pounders, were even heavier 
than those of the Constitution, while her crew numbered 474 
men On being removed on board the United States, it must 
have been some satisfaction to Captain Carden and his officei-a 
and men to learn from the lips of Commodore Decatur that 
they had not been beaten by Americans, but by their own 
countrymen , for the gallant officer boasted that every man 
under bis command hadserved not less than hve years on board 
a British man-o’-war. A flufvb of shame must have risen o& 
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the cheeks of these lenegades, when actually some men were 
pointed out who had manned the barge of England’s greatest 
hero, when he flew his flag in his last fight on boaid the 
Vxctory Every endeavour was made to seduce the crew of 
the Macedonian from their allegiance to their country by 
offers of highei pay, which, however, were treated with the 
contempt they deseived It need scarcely be added that 
Captain Carden was honouiably acquitted by sentence of a 
oourt-martial 

Even moie sanguinary was the action between the 38- 
gim frigate (late the French fiigate Renomrriee) and the 
American 44-gun frigate Constitution, now commanded by 
Commodore W liambiidge The Java, Captain Lambert, 
was on her way to Bombay, whither she was conveying 
General Hislop and his stafl, together with a large amount 
of military and dockyard stores, when, on the 30th December, 
being off St Salvador, she sighted and chased the ConstitUr 
lion Soon after two, the latter opened fire, and, after ex- 
changing some broadsides, m which at first the little Java had 
the best of it, having shot away the wheel of her opponent, 
the two ships became closely engaged A little before three, 
the head of the JavoCs bowspiit was shot away, and when 
the Constitution wore, she was unable to follow, but had to 
tack, when she was severely raked by the American, after 
some further nianceuviing, in which the gallant Captain 
Lainbeit displayed the skill for which, as well as for the 
possession of courage, he was remarkable in the service, 
ships once more engaged at pistol-shot range The Jat^M 
being now completely unngged, Captain Lambert, in de- 
spair, determined to board , but on putting the helm a-port, 
the foremast of his ship went by the board, and the stump 
of the JaveCs bowspiit hooking the Constitution! $ mizen 
rigging, she was brought up head to wind The British 
frigate then dropped astern, where she lay a helpless wreck, 
when the Constitution sailed round hei, pouring m broad- 
sides how and where she liked At this time Captain Lam 
bert fell mortally wounded, with a ball m his breast, upon 
which the first lieutenant, Henry Ducie Chads (before men- 
tioned for hifi services at the Mauritius), assumed command, 
and, though severely wounded, remained at his post encou- 
raging biB men to renewed exertions. The gallant tars of the 
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Java responded to the call of their youthful leader, but all 
their exeitioDs weie m vain Soon after four, the Javans 
mizen-nifust fell over the side, and a little later the Constxtu^ 
txoriy having ranged ahead to replenish her deck magazines 
and refit aloft, took up a position across the bows of the ill- 
fated ship, preparatory to blowing her out of the water At 
length, acknowledging the futility of fuither resistance, 
Lieutenant Chads struck Ins colours, the action having 
lasted nearly four hours 

The Java lost, out of 277 men and 23 boys, besides 86 
Bupernumoraries, 22 killed, including six ofiicers* and 102 
wounded, among whom were her captain (mortally) and 12 
officeis The Constitution did not escape unscathed out of 
this unequal conflict, having lost 10 men killed, 48 wounded, 
including fi.ve mortally and the coramodoie slightly The 
Java was found to be so much damaged, that she was set 
on fire the next day and blew up Lieutenant Chada^ 
noble conduct was highly eulogized by the president of the 
court-martial appointed to try him for losing the ship, and 
he was promoted to the rank of commander. 

On the 24th February in the succeeding year, the United 
States 20-gun corvette Hornet, Captain James Lawrence, 
sighted, off the bar of the Demerara river, the 18-gim brig 
Peacock, Captain Peake, and about 5 30 p m the two ships 
opened fire on each other After exchanging broadsides, 
the Peacock wore round under the Uw net's stern, and en- 
gaged lier to leeward, when the Hornet ran hei on board on 
the starboard quarter In this position the Yankee cor- 
vette sliot away the brig’s mainmast, and so cut her up 
aloft and in her hull, that, when on the point of sinking, the 
Peacock was compelled to surrender Of her crew of 110 
men, she lost her captain and four men killed, and four 
officers and 29 men wounded That she was gallantly de- 
fended was proved by her going down almost immediately 
after her capture, carrying with her 13 men 

* One gallant young midehipnian, only thirteen years of age, who 
lost hiB leg, inquired anxiously, after the action was over, if the ship 
had struck The truth was meroifully kept from him , but, seeing a 
flag spread over him, he beoame very uneasy, and would only rest 
satisfied when he learnt that it was the oolours of his own country* 
He died next day. 
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As in every previous instance, the superiority in siae, 
weight of metal, and crew was altogether on the side of the 
Americans A bioadside of Pecu^och weighed 192 lb, 
that of the opponent 297 lb , and the latter went into 
action with 52 more men 

Tlie next action fought between frigates of the iival 
nations was most gloiious to our arms, and proved that 
British prowess was not less than m former years, when 
the disparity oi force was not such as to render success 
impossible 

Captain Philip Broke, in the SHia/rmonj 38, was cruising off 
Boston in the month of March, 1813, in company with the 
TemdoSy 38, Cajitain Hyde Parker, m the hope of encoun- 
tering the President and Congressy which lay m the haibour, 
when these ships, taking advantage of foggy weather, put 
to sea, and managed to escape As there was now only the 
CJiesapeakey a ship of equal force with his own, Captain 
Broke sent away the TenedoSy and then despatched a formal 
challenge to the captain of the Chetiapeake to come out and 
meet ‘‘ship to ship, to try the fortunes of our respective 
flags ” The commander of the Chesapeake was no other 
than the redoubtable Captain Lawrence, who had sunk the 
Peacocky and he was not backward in accepting the chal- 
lenge Soon after noon on the 1st June, the Chesapeake 
was seen rounding Boston lighthouse under all sail, and 
accompanied by numerous pleasure boats, who had come out 
to see the “Biitisher whipped'’ The also stood 

out to soa until about 5 pm, when being some 18 miles off 
the land, the Shannon rounded to, and both ships having 
taken in studding sails, the Chesapeake hauled up her fore- 
sail and steered for the starboard and weather quarter of 
the British fngate 

Ordera were given to the captain of the 14th gun on tho 
ShannoT^s mam deck, that he was to reserve his fire until 
his gun would bear upon the Chesapeake' s second bow port, 
and at 5 50 the gun was fiied as directed The shot told 
with wonderful accuracy, and each gun, which were all 
double and treble-shotted, waa fii-ed with equal correctness 
of aim. The Chesapeake returned the flro, but not so 
effectively , and soon afterwards, her jib-sheet and fore-top- 
sail-ty) being cut with shot, she flew up mto the wind, thus 
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exposing herbclf to a most galling fire Captain Broke was 
about to lay his ship alongside the American with the ob- 
ject of boaidmg, when the latter, having stern w-ay on her, 
fell foul of the Shannon^ wliose spare anchor soon afterwards 
enteiing the Chesapeake* 8 after-quarter-deck port, held her 
fast Captain Broke immediately ran forward, and per- 
ceiving that the Americans were quitting their guns, or- 
dered the two ships to be lashed together, which was 
gallantly executed by Mr Stevens, the boatswain, who, 
while endeavouring to execute the order, received some 
seveie cutlass wounds, and was mortally wounded by 
musketry hie, as was also Mi Samwcll, the forecastle mate, 
who displayed a like devotion and contempt for death 
Exactly at two minutes after six, the captam of tlio 
Sharmon, at the head of only 20 men, stepped from tho 
rail of the waist hammock-netting on to the muzzle of the 
Chesapeake's after canonade, and lioin thence bounded on to 
the quai-ter-deck A body of twenty or thii ty Americans, 
panic stricken, fled below, or laid down their arms Tho 
quai-tei -deck was now in possession of tho Biitish, who 
weie quickly remforced by a strong division of boarders. 
At this moment a most daring act was pei formed by 
Ml William Smith, midshipman of the Shannon's fore-top, 
a very powerful young fellow Observmg that the riflemen 
in the Chesapeake 8 maintop were picking off the boarders 
on the deck beneath, he ran along the foreyard, and at tho 
head of only five men, boarded the American's mamtop, 
and killed or drove below every man stationed there The 
mizen-top was also cleared by Mr Cosnahan, midshipman 
in charge of the Shannon's maintop 

The Yankees m the fore part of the ship who had sur- 
rendered, took advant£ 4 ^e ot Captam Broke being almost 
alone, and resummg then arms, three of them made a das- 
tardly attack on him The gallant oflicer parried the pike 
of one with his sword, and wounded him m the face, but in- 
stantly was felled by a blow from the butt-end of a musket^ 
which laid bare his skull , the third man cut at him with his 
cutlass, and was about to despatch him, when a British sear 
man opportunely stej^ied forward, and in turn out him 
down. The Americans paid dearly for their treachery, and 
were all despatched ^ and a few mmutes later the British 
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ensign was hoisted over the stars and stripes, and tiie 
Chesapeake was the prize of the Shannon In performiDg this 
last act, Lieutenant Watt, a gallant officer, who had alieady 
been severely wounded, was shot through the head, and 
some four or five men fell, it is believed, at the hands of 
their countrymen on board the Shannon^ as m the hurry the 
Yankee flag was at first hoisted uppermost, and it was con- 
cluded the boarders had been unsuccessful As some of the 
Americans who had been dnven below, still kept up a fire 
from thence, a volley was discharged among them, when all 
further opposition ceased thus, m exactly fifteen minutes 
since the fiiat gim was fired, and only four minutes from the 
time of boarding, the battle had been fought and won 

Neither ship was much damaged aloft, but both received 
many shots in their hulls Their loss was also very heavy. 
Out of 330 men and boys with which the British frigate 
commenced the action, she lost 24 killed, including three 
officers, and 50 wounded, among whom were the captain 
and two officers The Chesapeake's casualties were even 
greater Of her crew of 440 men, she had 47 killed, in- 
cluding the master, four lieutenants, a marine officer^ and 
three midshipmen, and 99 wounded, of whom 14 had re- 
ceived mortal injuiies Among the latter were Captain 
Lawrence, his first lieutenant, and boatswain, while all the 
surviving lieutenants were wounded, as were also five mid- 
shipmen and the chaplain 

Eulogy IS superfluous in speaking of the gallantry of all 
the officers and men of the Shannon, who were opposed to a 
crew outnumbering them by 110 men, and by a ship throw- 
ing a heavier broadside Captain Broke displayed the 
highest courage and profession^ skill, and was created a 
baronet, Lieutenants Provo Wallis^ and Falkiner were 
promoted to the rank of commanders , and Midshipmen 
Etough, Smith, and Cosnahan received lieutenancies 

As the Shannon sailed into Halifax, m company with her 
prize, she was received with loud cheering by the crews of 
the ships in harbour and by the townsmen, assembled in 
thousands to greet the victors The brave Captain Law- 
rence expired two days after receiving his mortal wound. 


• Now (1872) AdminU Sir Provo Walks, K,0 B. 
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and was interred with all the honours due to a gallant 
foe 

We will merely mention the captuie of the British 
schooner Dominica by the privateer Decatur^ in which the 
former had hei entire crew of 66 men and boys killed or 
wounded, with the exception of one man , the Decatv/r^ 
which had double the number, losing 19 men, — a success 
which was counterbalanced by the capture of the 20-gun 
bng Argus by the British 18-guu brig Pelican, Captain 
Maples, the former losing her captam and six men killed 
and 17 wounded, and the lattei only seven hors de 
combat 

A few weeks later, the 14-giin bng Boxer, Captain Blyth, 
engaged, but unsuccessfully, the United States 16 gun brig 
Enterprise Both the captains were killed, and the little 
British brig, after a gallant fight, was captured Out of her 
small crew of 60 hands (exactly one-half that of the Yankee 
cruiser), she lost 21 killed and wounded In March, 1814, 
the 36-guii fiigate Phoebe, Captam Hilly ar (carrying 42 
guns), and 24-gun ship Cherub, Captam Tucker, blockaded 
the American frigate Essex, 32 (carrying 46 guns), and the 
armed 20‘gun ship Es^ex junior, m Valparaiso, until the 
former, bemg driven to sea by stress of weather, was en- 
gaged by the British ships, and after a severe action of 
three-quarters of an hour, was compelled to suriender, 
havmg lost 24 killed and 45 wounded. The Ameiicans made 
up for this loss by the captuie of the 18-gun brig Epervier, 
Captam Wales, by the 18-gun corvette Peaco^, Captam 
Wamngton The guns of the British brig were nearly all 
dismounted, and her masts and rigging shot away by the 
superior accuracy of the corvette^s fire, though the condi- 
tions of the contest were, as usual, much m favour of the 
American, both as regards the size of ships and number of 
the respective crews Even more unequal, and very much 
more sanguinary, was the conflict between the British 18- 
gun bng Remdeer, Captam Mannei*s, and the 18-gun cor- 
vette Wasp After a heavy cannonade had been mam- 
tomed for two hours, the Reindeer fell foul of the corvette, 
and became exposed to a destructive rakmg flie The 
gallant Captam Manners, the idol of his crew, was twice 
severely wounded m the legs with canister-shot, but refused 
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to quit the deck. At length, seeing the fearful slaughter 
among his men, caused by the grape and musketry fire of 
the enemy, he was m the act of leading them to board the 
Waspf when two musket-balls from her mam-top penetrated 
his ^ull, passing out beneath the chm Claspmg his fore- 
head with one hand, and convulsirely blandishing his swoid 
with the other, he fell back dead on the deck of his ship, 
exclaimmg, Oh, God The Americans now boarded and 
earned the Bntish bng The hull of the Jteindeer, which 
had to be destroyed, was literally cut to pieces, and the 
masts were m a tottering state Out of her crew of 118 
men and boys, she lost 25 killed and 42 wounded, the 
Wasp^ which went into action with 173 men, had 11 killed 
and 15 wounded The same corvette was equally success- 
ful in an engagement, tought some months later, with the 
AvoUf Captain Arbuthnot, a brig of the same force as the 
Eeindeer (a class much mferior m weight of metal to that of 
which the Wasp was a specimen), which struck her colours 
and went down shortly afterwards, her men being rescued 
by the 18-gun brig Casitlian, which opportunely arrived on 
the scene of conflict The Eeindeer lost her first lieutenant 
and nme men killed, and her captain and 31 officers and 
men wounded The Wasp foundered a few weeks later, so 
that her gallant crew did not survive to receive the reward 
of their courage and discipline, and, above all, of the good 
gunnery which so distmguished the American navy of that 
day 

The capture of the President by the Endymioriy 40, 
Captain Henry Hope, was one of the most brilliant feats of 
our navy dining the war The British fngate had been 
unsuccessful on the 9th October, 1814, in an attempt to 
cut out with her boats an American 18-gun pnvatoor 
manned with a crew of 120 men The achievement was 
clearly beyond the powei of the foroo, numerically infeiior, 
sent to effect it, and the boats were repulsed after some 
desperate fighting, m which the officer commanding, Lieu- 
tenant Abel Hawkins, one midshipman, and 26 men were 
killed, and two officers and 35 men wounded, and the 
launch captured with the remainder of her crew The crew 
of the Endymion had their revenge On the 15th January 
the PresiderU, Commodore Decatur, attempted to escape 
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from New York, when she was chased by aBiitibh sqviadron 
blockading that port, and the Endymioriy o)itsaihng tho 
ships in company, gradually closed with her adversary, 
until a little before 6pm she brought her to action The 
Pre8id&n£8 musketry fire having caused some execution on 
the ETidymiorCa decks, Captain Hope passed under the 
Yankee’s stern, and, raking her twice, placed himself on her 
larboard quarter Though the Biitish frigate suffered 
severely aloft from the bar and chain shot ot the enemy, 
yet her fire was so accurate and destiuctive that the Prm- 
dent first ceased fiimg, and then hauled to the wind to 
escape As soon as Captain Hope had bent new sails, those 
aloft having been cut to pieces, he made sail in pursuit, 
but unfortunately was robbed of the credit of causing the 
surrender of the frigate he had engaged so gallantly , for 
the Pomona aiTiving up, fiied two broadsides into her, when 
Commodore Decatur hailed to say he had surrendered The 
EndymtoUj out of 346 men and boys, had 11 killed and 14 
wounded, the President losing three lieutenants and 32 men 
killed, her commander, master, two midshipmen, and 66 
men wounded, out of a crew numbering 465 men The 
arrival of the Pomone must have been a subject of keen 
regret to the gallant officers and men commanded by Captain 
Hope, as the capture of a ship carrying 56 guns, and throw- 
ing a broadside nearly 200 lb , in excess of that of a British 
fiigate armed with 48 guns, would have been as glorious an 
achievement as the surrender of the Chesapeake During 
the ensuing heavy weather, both ships had to throw over- 
board their quarter-deck and forecastle guns, the Endy- 
7 t}ion also lost her bowsprit and fore and mam masts, and 
the President was totally dismasted The latter was added 
to the British navy under her name, but was too much 
damaged to be commissioned 

On the 20th February, two small British ships — tho 
Cyaney 22, Captain Falcon, and Levanty 20, Captain Douglas 
— were forced to surrender to the Constitution after a 
gallant and protracted conflict, in which much skill and 
pertinacity were displayed, but unhappily without avail No 
other result could have been anticipated in an encounter 
wherem two small vessels, mountmg only 50 guns, all but 
four of which were light and inefficient oarronade^, given 
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to capsizing down the hatchway,* or cariying away their 
breechings and fighting-bolts, — weie pitted against a ‘Mine- 
of-battle ship m disguise,” having 56 of the heaviest guns 
m use at sea The Cymie and Levant, which earned between 
them 260 men and 42 boys, lost eight kdled and 37 wounded , 
and the Constitution had six killed and 20 wounded, out of 
her crew of 472 men Of course Captains Douglas and 
Falcon were honourably acquitted, and they and their 
officers and men commended for the gallantry they had 
displayed, by the court-martial convened to try them 

Not less brave was the defence made by the 13-gun 
schooner St Laxmence, Lieutenant Gordon, against the 
American 14-gun privateer CliasseuT Out of only 50 men, 
the St Lawrence, before she surrendered, lost 24 killed and 
wounded, and the Chasseur, cairymg 115, had five killed 
and eight wounded 

Notwithstanding that it was known that peace had been 
concluded between the belligerents, the American 22-gun 
corvettes Peacock and Hornet, Captains Wanington and 
Biddle, having escaped from New York, proceeded on a 
cruise, and the foimer, on her arrival off Tiistan d’Acunha, 
engaged the 18-gun brig Penguin, Captain James Dickinson 
As usual, the superiority was, m every way, on the side of 
the Americans The corvette not only had more guns, but, 
exclusive of the Penguin^ s boys, had 60 moie men After 
a gallantly fought action of forty minutes, during which 
Captain Dickinson, in despair at the havoc wrought aloft 
and on his ship’s decks, sought, but m vain, to boaid his ill- 
matched enemy, the bowspiit and foremast of the bng 
having been shot away, and the captain receiving a mortal 
wound, Lieutenant MacDonald was forced to haul down 
his flag The Penguin lost, besides her captain (who had 
distinguished himself at Lissa os first lieutenant of the Cer- 
berus), nine men killed and mortally wounded, and three 
ofiScers and 25 men wounded 

Soon afterwards, the Hornet, when m company with the 
Peacock, only escaped capture by the Cornwallis, 74, flag of 
Rear-Admiral Sir George Burlton, by throwing all her 
guns overboard 

* The wnter has aotnally seen a similar accident happen with thif 
■peoies of ordnance during ** general quarters ** at sea. 
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Still moie inexcusable was the conduct of Captain War- 
rington On the 30th June, 1815 — more than four months 
after the ratification of the tieaty of peace at Washington 
by the President, of which, nevertheless, the captain of the 
Peacock professed to be ignorant, on the ground that he had 
received no ofhcial intimation, — having arrived off Angier, 
in the Straits of Sunda, he attacked the 14-gun brig Nauti- 
ItiSy Lieutenant Charles Boyce, of the Bombay marine 
Though informed by officers fiom the Nautilus of the con- 
clusion of peace, Captain Warrington was base enough to 
sail up to the little brig, not half the size of his own full- 
ngged ship, and hail her to haul down her flag On the 
gallant Boyce refusing to accede to this unparalleled demand, 
the corvette fired into the Naui%lu8y and an action ensued, 
which of course terminated in the surrender of the latter 
In this affair the captain of the Company’s cruiser lost hia 
leg at the hip joint, the chief officei was mortally wounded, 
SIX men were killed (rather we should say murdered), and 
seven wounded This unpi’ecedented act of barbarity con- 
cluded the list of actions fought at sea by the ships of the 
two nations, between whom peace had been signed on the 
I8th February, 1815. 
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OHAPTEB XXV. 

1813—1815. 

Aotioas on the Sea-board of the United States, and on the Canadian 
Lakes during the Amenoan War — Operations against Washington 
and New Orleans in 1814 — Frigate and Boat Actions with the 
French Navy between the years 1813-15 — Enumeration of Losses 
and Gams of the Bntish Fleet between the years 1803-15 

During the month of February, 1813, the 74-gim ships Scm 
DomiTigo and Marlhoroughy with the frigates Maidstom 
and SUUvray and bngs Fcmtome and Mohawk^ under the 
orders of Admiral Sir John B Warren (who had also 
authority to propose terms of peace with the Washington 
Government) and Rear-Admiral George Cockbum, arrived 
off the American coast, and, on the rejection of Admiral 
Warren's overtures, preparations were made to piosecute 
the war m the enemy's territory In April the Chesapeake 
was entered, and on the 3rd of that month, the boats of the 
squadion, caiTymglOS men, were despatched to cut oat lour 
large schooners that liad pioceeded up the Rappahannock 
After a \eiy gallant resistance, the schooners, which wore 
armed with 31 guns, and had on board 219 men, were all 
captured, and two of them added to the navy and armed 
with 14 guns Admiral Cockbum — one of Nelson’s favourite 
ofiicers — now proceeded some way up the rivers Elk and 
Sasafras, and reduced the foitified towns of Havre-de-Grace 
on the formei and Fredenckstown and Georgetown on the 
latter stream , while his boats* crew, co-operating with the 
squadion, stoimed the batteries which lay m his way A 
month later the capture of Hampton terminated the opera- 
tions in that quarter Sir John Warren now despatched 
Cockbum to the coast of North Carolina, where he met 
with almost equal success. Dunng the months of June 
and July, the boats of the Aorcwsiw, Contest, Mcliawky and 
Martin, did good service m cutting out small American craft, 
Lieutenant Westphal particulaily distinguishing himself by 
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Lis couiage and conduct But it was in tlio Canadian lakes 
that some of the most scveie lighting of tlie war took place 
The Americ*ans exeited themselves to place a larg4 
na\al force on the lakes Ontario, Huron, and Erie, and 
hai mg built some vessels at Sackett's Harbour, their prm- 
cipal station on Ontario (the lake nearest Quebec), in the 
wmter of 1812, they possessed a squadron of eight vessels 
In May of the following year, Captain Sir James Yeo was 
sent out from England to command on the lakes, with a 
body of 500 officers and men, and on hia arrival at Kmgs- 
ton, exeited himself so effectually that he raised a respect- 
able flotilla, and, landing at Sackett’s Harbour, burnt one 
ship, and a large magazine of stores On the 3rd June, Sir 
James made a second descent, and with even more satis- 
factory results The comniodoie had now under his orders 
SIX vessels, mounting in all 92 guns, and having ciews 
amounting to 717 men The American flotilla, commanded 
by Commodoie Chaimrey, consisted of fourteen vessels 
— one, the General Fxke^ a large ship,— carrying in all 
114 heavy guns, and manned with 1,190 officeis and men 
Nothing daunted at the disparity of force, Sir James Yeo 
sailed out of Kingston on the 8th August, and, after a 
delay caused by light wmds, attacked the American 
squadron, consisting of three ships and 1 1 schooners, which 
lay off Fort Niagara After exchanging a few broadsides, 
the enemy bore up, and made sail for Niagara, leaving 
two schooners m the hands of the British In May, 1314, 
Commodore Yeo, with his squadron and 1,100 troops, was 
equally fortimate m an attack on Oswego But, though 
successful till the end of the war in every enteiqu ise under- 
taken on Ontaiio, we met with severe revemes on the lakes 
Ene and Champlam , though it is only due to our naval 
officers to state, m the words of Yonge, the historian, 
that this was due “ solely to the mcapacity of the general, 
vlio was only saved by death fiom bemg called to a severe 
account for his conduct before a court-martial " 

Captain Barclay, who was sent to take command on Lake 
Ene, found himself with five small vessels, having only 
some 50 seamen, the remainder of the crews consistmg of 
320 soldiers and Canadian militia. With such materials he 
had to confront a well-found squadron of three large bngs, 
2 E 2 
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BIX 8choonei*s, and a sloop, all mounting heavy guns, throwing 
double the broadside weight of metal , while, so old and 
worn-out were the guns of the Biitish flotilla, that it was 
necessary to fire a pistol at the vent to discharge them > 
Not less disproportionate were the odds in men, the Ameri- 
can commodore having under Ins orders nearly 600 picked 
sailors fiom the fleet Want of provisions forced Captain 
Barclay to quit the port of Amherstburg, and on the 10th 
September the iival squadrons came into collision After 
severe fighting, in which the Detroit^ the ship flying Cajitiin 
Barclay’s broad pennant, caused the Lavyrencey Commodoie 
Perry’s flagship, to surrender, but whicli, not being taken 
possession of, re-hoisted her colours, the entire British 
squadron of six vessels was captured The Detroit made a 
desperate resistance, the gallant Barclay being severely, 
and the first lieutenant mortally, wounded Tlie British 
loss, out of 370 men, amounted to Captain Tinnis, com- 
manding the Queen Charlottey two officers, and 38 men 
killed, and eight officei*s and 85 men wounded The 
Americans owned to having lo'.t 27 killed and 96 wounded 
Captain Barclay was hoiiouiably acquitted of all blame, 
which was rightly attiibuted to defective equipment and 
want of seiimon, and was complimented on the gallantry dis- 
played by his officeis and men The Americans weio now 
mastei-s of Lakes Ene, Supeiioi, and ITuron, on the waters 
of which some severe fighting took p’ace with varied suc- 
cess, a party of Biitish seamen under Jaeutenant Worsley 
particularly distinguishing themselves. 

The operations on Lake Champlain were singularly un- 
fortunate, though the disaster was consequent on the imbe- 
cility of General Sii George Pievost To oppose the American 
squadron on this lake, thiee of which were vessels mounting 
irespectively 17, 20, and 26 guns, and having on board in all 
86 guns and 981 men, Commodore Downie, the na\al officer 
m command, could only muster a force consisting of small 
bngs and gunboats, carrying a total force of 48 guns and 
444 men, of whom the greater part were soldiers and Cana- 
dian militiamen Commodore Downie, having added to 
hi8 squadron a hastily-constructed ship mounting 36 guns, 
called the Ckmjiancey on bosurd which he hoisted his flag, was 
fitting her out for service with all despatch, when Sir 
Qeorge Prevostj with whom he was ordered to co-operatCi 
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urged liim to get under weigh for Plattsburg, which he 
(the geneial) pioposed forthwith to attack Stung by the 
nature of the general’s letters and messages, on the 8tb 
September, only thirteen days from the date of the launch, 
ing of the Confiancey and five fiom the date of his having 
taken command of her, tlie commodore anchored abreas^ 
of the main body of the aimy On the morning of the 
11th, only a few houis after a poition of the crew had 
joined fiom Quebec, and while tho shipwrights were still 
employed fitting the ringbolts for the guns, the commodore, 
with the Linnety 16, Pnngy 10, and Fxnchy 8, and 10 
gunboats, got under weigh and stood out for Plattsburg 
Bay, wlieie the whole Arueiican squadion was moored in 
line ahead, abieast the encampment of their army It will 
be scarcely credited, but at this critical junctuie Sir George 
Prevost, instead of oidermg the attacking column to advance 
on the preconceited signal from the Gonfi ince bemg observed, 
directed the men to go to breakfast Unsupported, and 
exposed to the fire of the shore batteries in addition to that 
fiom the poweiful Yankee squadron, Commodoie Downie 
engaged the enemy with the greatest gallantry Early in 
the fight he was killed by a 24-lb carronade, which was 
completely knocked off its slide by a round shot, and striking 
him on the right gioin, inflicted so tcnible a bruise that he 
was struck speechless, and expued m a few minutes In a 
short time the British squadron was overpowered and 
captuied, the gunboats alone making their escape Eifty- 
geven men were killed and 92 wounded , the American 
loss, which was little less, consisting of 52 Itilled, 58 wounded, 
out of 981 men engaged 

Charges were about to be preferred by Commodoie Sir 
James Yeo, as senior naval officer, against Sir George 
Prevost, when, fortunately for his good name, all proceed- 
ings agamst that general were stayed by the hand of death 

The peace with France m 1814 released a large number 
of Wellington’s veterans, who were conducted to Ameiioa 
under General Ross’s command, to take part in the war 
Rear-Admiral Pulteney Malcolm also arrived with some 
more ships, and the chief naval command was assumed by 
Sir Alexander Cochrane m the place of Sir John Warren, 
who had solicited hia recall In June and July, Admiral 
Cockbum penetrated up the Patozent, the Potomac, and 
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other nvers m Virginia, and inflicted heavy losses on the 
enemy, who were defeated with the loss of large amounts of 
military stores On the 22nd August the rear-admiral, 
taking with him the armed boats of the squadron, attacked 
and dispersed the American Commodore Barney’s flotilla of 
gunboats , and two days later, General Ross’s small army of 
less than 4,000 men, assisted by a small naval bngade 
undci Rear-Admiral Cockbum, achieved the victory of 
Bladensburg, defeating an American army of double their 
force On the evening of the same day, Washington was 
euteied, and thus was consummated this daring and success- 
ful inaich, the proposal of the gallant Cockburn Then 
ensued the most unjustifiable and impolitic act of burning 
the chief public buildings of the capital, of which we ha\e 
recently had a parallel in Pai is, though in the lattei instance 
the hand that held the biand was that of a fnend, while on 
the present occasion both friend and foe alike fired the dock- 
yards, ships, stores, and public buildings On the day fol- 
lowing the capture of Washmgton, the British force retiaced 
its steps, and, on the 30th August, the whole was re-embaiked 
on board the squadron, and descended the Patuxent 

While these operations were in progress. Captain James 
Gordon, in the iSealiorsCy 38, with the EaryaluSy 36, Captain 
Chailes Napier, and some bomb-vessels, ascended the Poto- 
mac to Alexandria, to co-operate in the attack on Washington 
on that side, and after encountering difficulties that would 
have daunted almost any hearts but those of British seamen, 
owing to the intricacies of the navigation and the strong 
batteries commandmg the nver, they compelled the surrender 
of Fort Washington, aimed with 27 heavy guns, and of the 
city of Alexandi la, and 21 prizes The squadron on their 
return found the bonks of the Potomac lined with men and 
heavy batteries, thrown up to attack the ships , but not- 
withstanding every impediment, the ships silenced the 
batteries, some mounting from 14 to 18 guns, and on the 9th 
September, twenty-three days after quittmg the mouth of the 
nver, and consorts arrived at their former anchor- 

age The loss throughout this arduous service amounted to 
only seven killed, including one lieutenant, and 35 wounded, 
among whom was Certain Napier. 

A j'unt expedition under Sir John Sherbroke and Admiral 
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Giiffith, under whose command were two ships of the line 
and SIX frigates and coivettes, sailed from Halifax on the 
2Gth August, and proceeded up the Penobscot. After cap- 
turmg the Fort of Castme, a portion of tne soldiers and 
seamen were disembarked, and proceeded up the nver as far 
as the town of Hamden, for the purpose of attacking the 
AdamUy a 32 gun frigate, having on board a crew of 248 
men The British shore party consisted of 600 soldiers, and 
IGO seamen and marines, and having routed a body of nearly 
1,400 militia, forced the captain of the Adams to burn his 
ship to prevent her falling into their hands The town of 
Bangoi was then captuied, and six ships and vessels were 
destroyed and two brigs taken 

An attack was projected on Baltimore , but after gaining 
a victory within five miles of the city, in which the division 
of 600 seamen sustained a loss of 52 killed and wounded, 
the attempt was abandoned, chiefly m consequence of tlio 
death of General Ross, who was shot while reconnoitrmg 
The troops were accordingly re-embarked to engage m the 
disastrous affair at New Orleans 

It is not our province to enter into details of this expe- 
dition, which was undertaken by the sister service, who 
therein lost then able general, Sir E Pakenham, one of 
Wellington's subalterns, and numerous other gallant officers 
and no less brave men, the flower of that glorious army 
that marched from the lines of Torres Yedras over the 
Pyienecs 

On the 8th December, Sir Alexander Cochrane arrived off 
the Chandeleur Islands, and some of his ships having been 
filed at by American gunboats — which retired into Lake 
Borgue, at the head of which the army intended for the 
attack on New Orleans was to be disembarked — the admiral 
resolved to clear the lake of them. Accordmgly, on the night 
of the 1 2th December, 42 launches, armed for service, with 
three gigs, carrying m all 980 men, were despatched, under 
the orders of Captain Lockyer, to attack the American 
flotilla, consistmg of five gunboats, each carrying nine guns;, 
and two smallei vessels, having crews of the aggregate of 
245 men After a pull of 36 miles against a strong current, 
about noon of the 14th the boats got alongside the enemy, and 
a desperate hand-to-hand conflict ensued. For some time 
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tbe second barge of the Seahofse^ commanded by Captain 
Lockyer and Lieutenant Pratt, was engaged, single-handed, 
with the gunboat carrying the American commodore’s flag, 
and neaily all the assailants were either killed or wounded, 
including among the latter Captain Lockyer (severely), and 
Lieutenant Pratt (mortally) The gallant band of survivors, 
however, managed to make good their footing on the enemy’s 
deck, and other boats coming up, the vessel was soon com- 
pelled to surrender Tbe remaining gunboats were also 
boarded and carried, our seamen displaying their wonted 
dash and gallantry In thw aflair the Bntish, who suffered 
severely from the fire of the gunboats while advancing, lost 
three midshipmen and 14 men killed, and Captain Lockyer, 
four lieutenants (one raoi’tally), four other officers, seven 
midshipmen (two mortally) and 61 men wounded The 
American loss was 41 men Commanders Lockyer, Moutro- 
Bor, and Roberts were promoted, as were likewise many of 
the lieutenants and midshipmen No obstacle now inter- 
vened to prevent the disembarkation of the army, which was 
carried out, only to be succeeded by one of the most disas- 
trous assaults m our military annals The ratification of the 
treaty at Washington, on the 18th February, 1815, con- 
cluded the war , and let us hope that the peace which has 
now endured nearly sixty years between the two nations, 
may never be broken 

Between the years 1812 and 1815 many sanguinary 
frigate and boat actions took place between the navies 
of England and France In Febiuaiy, 1812, Captain Sir 
James Yeo, when in command of the 32-gun fngate South- 
amptorif engaged the Amethysty 44, a French fngate at that 
tune in the service of the Haytian Government After an 
hour and a quarter’s action, during which the admirable 
gunnery of the British fngate ha i shot away the enemy’s 
bowsprit and all three masts, and almost silenced hei fire, 
the Amethyst surrendered, having lost, out of her crew of 
700 men, no less than 105 killed and 120 wounded, including 
the captain, a noted piivateersman 

Not less severe was the less sustained by the French 
•eventy-four Rxvohy m her action off Venice, with the Fto- 
lonoua, 7 4, Captain Talbot. A protracted engagement of four 
and a half hours at half pistol-shot ensued, during which 
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the two sliii)s engaged, with courses hauled up and royals set, 
when the Rivohy being almost unmanageable, and her guns 
nearly silenced, was compelled to surrender, having lost 400 
killed and wounded out ot her ciew of 800 men At the 
same time, tlie Weasel^ 18-gun brig, engaged the Jena and 
Mercure, of 16 guns, until the later blew up, with all her 
crew, only three men bemg saved , and the Jena made sail 
to escape At a signal from Captain Talbot, the Weasd 
opened fire upon the Airo^i,jusb before she hauled down her 
fiag, though the French seventy-four struck to the Victoriovs 
The latter ship lost one officer and 25 men killed, and 
Captain Talbot (severely), one marine officer (mortally), four 
mates and midshipmen, and 93 men wounded The captain 
of the Victorious was knighted , the first lieutenant, Peake, 
promoted to commander, and Captain Andrew, of the 
W easel y advanced to post rank The Rivohy whose fore and 
mam-masts fell a few days after the action, was added to 
the British navy 

The 10-gun brig Rosario^ Captain Harvey, supported by the 
16'gun brig Gr^ffon^ Captain Trollope, rendered good service 
in attackmg a division of the Boulogne flotilla, consisting of 12 
brigs and a lugger, of which theRosano captured one bng and 
drove another on shore , the Griffon also capturmg one The 
boats of the brigs Bermvday Skyla/rky Gastiliany and Phipps 
also boarded and captured the 14-gun brig ApelleSy although 
exposed to a heavy fire, and to musketry from the shore. 
The boats of the Leviathan and Amencay 74-gun ships, and 
18-gun brig Eclair y caiTied a battery near the town of Lan- 
guelia, and brought out 16 vessels laden with merchandise, 
losing 16 men killed and drowned, and 20 wounded Equally 
successful were the men of the frigates Imperieuse and Curc^ 
goa and brig Eclair y on a point of the coast near the same 
town The 74-gun ship Northumherlarndy Captain Hon, 
Henry Hotham, and bng Growler , drove on shoie, after a run- 
ning fight, and destroyed the 40-gun French fngates ArtenTis 
and Androinachey and 16-gun bng Mamelouky the Northumr 
herland losing five killed and 27 wounded A very spirited 
action was fought between the 64-gun ship Dictator y Captain 
Stewart, and 18-gun bng Calypso y Captain Weir, and a Danish 
40-gun fngate, three 18-gun bngs, and a large number of 
gunboats whicffi took refuge m a small creek on the coast of 
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Norway Captain Stewart ran Lis ship aground within hail 
of the Danish squadion, and engaged the enemy with such 
success, that the fngate and brigs were compelled to sur- 
reiidei , the gunboats managing to escape On the same 
occasion, the brigs Poda/rgus and Flamer engaged some 
Danish batteries and another division of gunboats The 
Biitish ships lost nine killed and 35 wounded The cap- 
tains of the Calypso and Podargus and the first lieutenant 
of the Dictator were promoted Tn this atfaii the Danes lost 
300 killed and wounded , and a few weeks later suffered 
heavily m resisting the attempt made by the foui boats of 
the Horatio to board an armed cutter The officers and men 
of the 10-gun schooner Sealarh performed a very gallant 
exploit m capturing, after a severe action, a French 16 gun 
piivateer, the Sealark^ out of her small crew of 60 men, had 
seven killed, and her commander (who was pi omoted), one 
midshipman, and 20 men wounded 

A singularly daring exploit was peidbimed on the 10th 
August, 1812, at Bicudom, in the island of Alicant, when 
Lieutenant Dwyer, with a boat’s crew of only seven men, 
landed and attacked, without hesitation, a battery manned by 
80 Genoese, who abandoned the place He had not been 
long in possession, however, befoie he was attacked by 200 
Flench soldiers, and after a gallant defence, in which all his 
ammunition was expended, and eveiy man of his small 
paHy was either killed or wounded, he himself leceiving 
seventeen bayonet- wounds, the battery was regained by the 
enemy 

A desperate hut indecisive action was fought on the 6 th Feb- 
ruary, 181 3, off the coast of Africa, between the 38-gun frigate 
Amelia y Captain Hon F Irby, and the Fiench 40-gun fngate 
Aiethuse The action commenced at 7 20 p m , and raged 
for four hours Twice the ships fell on board of each other, 
dunng which the great guns and small arms were plied with 
tellmg effect on both sides , but in the end the ships dropped 
out of gun-shot, and the action was discontinued Besides 
having her iiggmg cut to pieces, and her hull shatteied, 
the Amdia lost, out ot her crew of about 350 men and boys, 
foul lieutenants, three other officers, and 44 men killed and 
mortally wounded, and her captam, eight officers (four of 
whom were midshipmen), and 81 men wounded. Not less 
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damaged was Ai'ethuaty whose casualties, out of 375 men, 
amounted to 31 killed and 74 wounded 

The year 1814 opened auspiciously by the capture by the 
Venerahley 74, of the French 40-gun frigates Iphxghvie and 
AlcfmAne the latter made a gallant resistance, losing 30 
killed and 50 wounded A sanguinary but indecisive action 
was fought near the Cape de Verd Islands, on the 23rd 
January, between the Fiench 40-gun frigates EioxU and 
SuUamy and the British 36-gun fngates CreolSy Captain 
Mackenzie, and AstreOy Captain Eveleigh, in which tJie 
foimer, out of 284 men and boys, had 10 killed and 26 
wounded, and the latter, besides her gallant captain, lost 
8 killed and 37 wounded The loss on board the Fiench 
fngates amounted to 40 killed and 60 wounded Two months 
later both these frigates were captured, the Sultane by the 
Ilanmbalyl \y and the EtoilSy after a pi oti acted action of three 
hours’ duration, by the 38-gun Ingate HehruSy Captain 
Palmer, during which she lost her mizenmast, and 40 
killed and 73 wounded, out of a complement of 326 men 
Of the gallant crew of the HehmxSy numbering 284 men and 
boys, one midshipman and 12 men were killed, and 25 
wounded Botli prizes were added to the navy 

A gallantly-contested engagement was that between the 
EurotaSy 38, Captain Phillimore, and the French 40-gim 
fiigate Clorxndey tliough unfortunately the crew of the 
former were robbed of the fruits of their exertions by the 
arrival of the Dryady 36, to which ship the Clorinde sur- 
rendeied, just as the EurotcLSy having rigged three jury- 
masts, was approaching the French fiigate to renew the 
action The loss on board the Biitish ship, which, as we 
have denoted, was totally dismasted, was three midshipmen 
and 18 men killed, and the captain, two officers, and 36 
wounded, out of a complement of 329 hands The Clo- 
rindcy which commenced the action with 344 men, had 30 
kdled and 40 wounded Many gallant engagements be- 
tween single ships and boat actions took place during the 
years 181^15, m nearly every instance our brave seamen 
being successful , but want of space debars iis from even 
barely enumerating them Most remarkable was the devo- 
tion displayed by Lieutenant Jones and the officers and 
men, numbering m all 41 , of the little schooner AlpJxeay in 
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CRgagii^g a 14-gun Frencli privateer, unfil the foi luer blew 
up wilii every soul on board , also the gallantry of the 
boats of the 74}-gun ship Smftswrty m boarding a French 
pr’\a.teer schooner carrying eight guns and 93 men, on 
winch occasion the British lo&'< wsls one lieutenant, one 
mi'ibhipman, and four men killed and mortally wounded, 
and li officers and men wounded Also worthy of chro- 
nicle are Captain Charles Napier’s achievements in the 
TharmSy 32, when he destroyed the fort of Sapri, and captured 
ncaily 30 vessels , and again m the EuryahiHy 36, when he 
captured or destroyed 23 vessels, and performed other 
gallant acts Captain Jeremiah Coghlan (the same who so 
gallantly cut out the Cerhtre) performed good service, as did 
also the boats of the EagUy 74, under command of Lieu- 
tenant Cannon, and the boats of the Bacchantey duiing the 
time she was commanded by that gallant seaman Captain 
Hoste, the hcio of Lissa 

The entiy into Pans, on the 31st Maich, 1814, of the 
allied ai lines, and the abdication of Napoleon at Fontaine- 
bleau on the 28th of the following month, was succeeded by 
the removal of the French emperor to the island of Elba, 
whither he was conveyed by the UvdaunUdy 38, Captain 
Ussher The peace that followed was short and deceptive 
Napoleon’s leturn tohianceon the 1st Maich of the fol- 
lowing ye»\r, brought about the peiiod of warfare known as 
the Hundied Days, during which the naval operations were 
of an unimportant character 

'Ihe Rivohy 74, captured m the MeJitenanean, after a 
sliort running hght, the French 40'gun frigate Mdpom^ne, 
and the day befoio the battle of Waterloo the 18-gun brig 
Ihloty Captain Nicolas, chased and gallantly brought to 
action the French ship L^gh-e, 28, which, however, managed 
to escape, after having lost 100 men, the Pxlot only losmg 
14 killed and wounded For the second time, Napoleon 
found himself on boaid a British man-of-war as acapti\e, 
and on the 7th August was transferred fiom the BeUerophon^ 
Captain Maitland, to whom he had surrendered himself, to 
the Northumberland^ 74, Captain Ross, beaiing the flag of 
Admiral Sir (Jeorge Cock burn, K C.B , which sailed on the 
following day for St Helena. 

The following is an abstract of our gams and losses during 
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the proti acted period of hostilities with various nations, 
commencing with the rupture with France m May, 1803 — 
French 26 ships of the Ime and 55 frigates captured, and 
nine ships of the line and 15 frigates destroyed Dutch 

10 ships of various classes taken and destroyed Spanisli . 

11 ships of the line and seven fiigates captured and destroyed, 
Danish 18 ships of the line and nine frigates captured, and 
one destroyed One Dassian slnp of the line, six Tuikish 
ships, and four American frigates captured or destroyed The 
grand total is 173 ships of the line and frigates captured or 
destroyed, of which 101 were added to the navy During 
the same period, our losses consisted of only 83 fiigates cap- 
ture^ and seven destroyed, not a single sail of the lino having 
struck to an enemy The enumeration of our losses and gains, 
fiom the outbreak of hostilities with Fiance in 1793, to the 
peace of Amiens, has already been laid before the leader 

Before concluding the account of the services of tho 
British navy during the twenty-two years* wai, ended by the 
banishment of Napoleon to St Helena, forming, as it does, 
the most brilliant portion of our naval history, it should be 
mentioned that throughout the earlier portion of the me- 
morable struggle known as the Peninsular War, the fleet 
under Admiial Berkeley, in the Tagus, afibrded valuable aid 
— and indeed the same may be said throughout the war — 
to the mvmcible general whose name is the proudest boast 
of the sister service and this the great Duke of Wellington 
was himself always foremost to acknowledge His letters 
to Admirals Berkeley, Keats, Popham, and Collier, which 
appear in his despatches, amply testify to this , and so 
great was the confidence he placed m British seamen, that 
at one time he solicited a reinforcement of a brigade of 
seamen and marines, though the Admiralty refused to 
sanction the proposal 

Not only in Spam, and up the Adour and Garonne in 
France, were the ships and boats of the fleet of material 
assistance, but in the north of Europe, at the defence of 
Kij^a and reduction of Gluckstadt on the Elbe, our seamen 
co-operated with our allies, and astonished friends and foes 
alixe by the skill and courage with which they worked their 
guuf ^ shore as artillerymen, or stormed batteries, as we 
Bie 111 the nabit of saying, a$ only BrUom con. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

1816—1858 

The Bombardment of Algiers, 27th Angnst, 1816 — Ware waged with 
Pirates between 1816 and 1858 — The iSrst and Second Burmeee 
Wars — Operations connected with the Suppression of the Slave, 
trade 

Within a year of the conclusion of the Great War, we 
found ourselves once more involved m hostilities, which 
affoided a favoumblc opportunity for the navy to earn fresh 
laurels The enemy with whom we were now about to con- 
tend, was the semi civilized power that held sway on the 
African seaboard in the Mediterranean For jears tho 
Corsaii-3 of the Baibary states had been the terror of all 
peaceful voyagers on that inland sea, and at length Lord 
Exmouth, better known as Sir Edward Pellew, one of the 
most dashing of our admirals, who now commanded in the 
Mediterranean, received instructions fiom his Government 
to demand a cessation of the iniquitous conduct of the 
barbarians 

Accordingly, his lordship, in Maich, 181G, proceeded with 
his fleet to Tunis andTnpoli, which submitted to his demands , 
but the Dey of Algiers, confident in the strength of his forti- 
fications, haughtily refused to decree the abolition of Christian 
slavery, though he consented to release any British subjects 
imprisoned m his dungeons, and to allow the ransoming of 
Italian and Spanish slaves Lord Exmouth, uncertain 
whether Engli^ public opinion would support him in 
insibting on the entire abohtion of slavery in the Barbary 
states, retained to England to receive definite instruction* 
from Lord Liverpool’s Government On his being asked 
tho number of slnps he would require to reduce Algiers 
in tile event of the Dey stdl remaining obdurate, Lera 
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Exmouth, to the surprise of the Admiralty, who remembered 
that Nelson named 10 sail of the line as the smallest force 
necessary to do the work effectually, replied that he would 
be contented with five or six sail of the line, as many 
frigates, and some bomb- vessels and brigs Of course the 
admiral received ca/rte blanche, and accordingly, on the 28th 
July, he sailed from Plymouth Sound with the following 
ships — 


Qnns 

1<\0 Queen Charlotte 

US Impregnable 

r Superb . 
Jfiiuien 

W Leander 
^ Severn 

C Cframcus 
"^Iffebrus 


{ Admiral Lord Exmoath, GOB (Blaa). 
\ Captain James Brisbane, 0 B 
i Bear-Admiral David Milne (Blue) 

( Captain Edward Brace, C B 
„ Charles Ekins 
William Paterson 
John Coode 
Edward Chetbam, C B 
Hon Fredenck Ajimer 
Hon Anthony Maitland 
William Wise 
Edward Palmer, C B 


Four bomb vessels and five brigs 


On Lord Exmouth's arrival at Gibraltar, he found a 
Dutch squadron lying there, and the officer commanding, 
Vice-Admiral Baron Van de Cappellen, having solicited 
permission to assist m the praiseworthy task of bringing 
the Dey to his senses. Lord Exmouth could scarcely decline 
the offer The fleet, which was now strengthened by these 
foul Dutch 40-guD frigates and two smaller vessels, carry- 
ing respectively 30 and 18 guns, and five British gunboats, 
arrived in sight of Algiers on the 27th August This 
famous city, which had never submitted to a foreign foe 
smce our own mighty Blake had silenced its guns, was 
fortified by woiks of great strength 

AJlen, the naval historian, thus enumerates the formid- 
able defences that made the city well-nigh impregnable — 
Upon the various batteries on the north side, 80 pieces of 
cannon and eight heavy mortars were mounted, and the 
water was so shallow, that a large ship could not approach 
within reach of them Between the north wall of the city 
and the commencement of the pier (which is about 250 
yaixlfi m length, and connects the town with the lighthouse) 
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were about 20 guns , and a semicircular battery, mounting 
two tiers of guns, about 44 in all, stood on tho northern 
projection of the mole To the southward of it, nearly m 
line with tho pier, was the Lighthouse battery of three tiers, 
moimtmg 48 guns , next to winch was the “Eastern batteiy,” 
mounting 66 guns, in three tiers, flanked by foui other 
kattenes of two tieis, mounting altogether 60 guns , and on 
the mole-head were two long 68-pounders, dcsci ibed as being 
twenty feet in length. The total number of guns on the 
mole, consisting of 32-, 24 , and 18-pounders, was at least 
220 The Fish-maiket batteiy, about 300 yards west ficm 
the south mole-head, mounted 15 guns m three tiers W 
tween it and the southern extremity of the city were two 
batteries of five guns each Beyond the city in this dii ee- 
tion were a castle and three batteiies, mounting alto- 
gether about 70 guns, and m the rear of the city and on tlte 
heights were several other batteries The total number of 
guns mounted on all these works exceeded 1,000, 500 
of which were on the sea-face, and they were manned a 
force of 4,000 fierce and fanatical Moslems In addition, 
the entire Algerine fleet, consisting of nine large frigates 
and corvettes, and nearly 50 gunboats, lay ready for beivnt 
in the inner harbour 

To a demand for the release of the Biitish consul, who 
had been detained, the Dey returned a prompt lefusal 
Agam, on tho morning of the 27th August, a dead 
calm then pi evading, his lordship sent in a flag of tiiice, 
demanding the pei petual abolition of Christian slavery, and 
the release of all European? Taking advantage of the sea- 
breeze which had sprung up, the fleet sailed m, and on the 
expiration of two hours, Lord Exmouth receivmg no 
answer, bore up for the attack in the prescribed order. 
The Que^n C/utrlol£e led the way, and at 2 35 anchoi-ed 
with springs about fifty yards from the mole-head. Whde 
securing a warp to an Algerme brig, she was fired upon, 
and almost immediately afterwards, the Implacable and 
Superbf following in her wake, received two shots First 
waving his hand to the crowds of people assembled on the 
parapet of the mole-head to gaze at the great three-decker, to 
descend, Lord Exmouth gave the order to open fire The 
well-practised seamen gunners obeyed with a broadside, arji 
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each ship, as she took up her station, opened with her 
guns 

On the larboard bow of the flagship lay the Leander (the 
same frigate that had fought at the Nile), with her starboard 
after-guns bearing upon the mole, and her foremost ones 
upon the Fish-market battery Ahead of lier lay the Severny 
her starboaid broadside bearing full upon the same battery 
Close to the Severn was the Glasgow y her larboard g^ins 
bearing on the town batteries On the port quartei of the 
Queen Charlotte lay the Superhy her starboard broadside 
bearing on the 60 gun battery, next to that on the mole-head 
The Impregnable, not being sufficiently advanced wlie the 
firing commenced, brought up outside hci a])pointcd j)la' e, 
and lay exposed, at the distance of 500 yaids, to the con- 
centrated fire of the Lighthouse and Eastern batteries Tlie 
M\nden brought to m the space between the Impregnable and 
Superb, and the Albion anchored within her own length astern 
of the Minden, but was hove close up that ship by means 
of a hawser passed out of the gun room jiort of the latter 

The Dutch admiral’s flagship Melampus anchored close 
astern of the Glasgow, two of his frigates being astern, two 
farther out, and the corvette under way duiing the battle 
The Hebrus anchored a little without the line, on the lar- 
board quarter of the Queen Charlotte, and the captain of the 
Giamcm displayed the utmost skill and gallantly by the 
seamanhke manner in which he anchored his ship m a 
space scarcely exceeding her own length between the flag- 
ship and Superb The bomb- vessels threw their shells at a 
distance of 2,000 yards from the enemy’s works, and the 
brigs and the flotilla of gunboats were placed where they 
could be of the greatest service 

So precise and tremendous was the fire of the Queen 
Charlotte, that, after the third broadside, the end of the 
mole was razed to its foundation Springing her broadside 
towards the batteries over the town gate leading mto the 
mole, their demolition was as speedily effected The 
Lecmder engaged the enemy’s gunboats, and so completely 
silenced them, that at four the admiial despatched the 
barge of his flagship to set fire to the frigate lying across 
the mole This service was gallantly executed by lieute- 
nant Richards with the loss of only two men. 
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The Impregnahle suffered moie severely than any ship of 
the fleet, and about half-past four Admiral Milne had to 
request assistance from Loid Exmouth The Glasgow was 
despatched to diveit some of the fire from the Ime-of-battle 
ship, but, owing to the calm, was unable to take up the 
required position This frigate, and more particularly the 
Lea/ndeTy experienced heavy losses from the fire of the Fish- 
market and neighbourmg batteries. 

About seven all the enemy’s vessels within the harbour 
were set on fire by the mortar and rocket boats, and the 
flames were soon communicated to the arsenal and store- 
houses, and to the city itself The spectacle at this time 
was gland beyond description At 10 o’clock, the upper 
tiers of the batteries on the mole being nearly all destroyed, 
and the lower tiers almost silenced, the Quten Charlotte cut 
her cables, and, favoured by a land-breeze, stood out to sea, 
signallmg the other ships to follow motions Before 2 am. 
on the following morning (the 28th August), the entire fleet 
was at anchor, out of reach of the enemy’s shot 

The loss sustained in this memorable bombardment was 
very heavy The Qmen Cha/rlotte had eight killed and 131 
wounded (some mortally), including three lieutenants, two 
marme officers, five midshipmen, and two non-combatant 
officeis The Impregnahle lost 50 killed, including one mid- 
shipman, and 160 officeis and men wounded The Superb 
had eight killed, includmg a master’s mate and a midship- 
man, and 84 wounded, among whom were Captain Ekins, 
three lieutenants, and two midshipmen The Minden lost 
seven killed, and two midshipmen and 35 men wounded 
The Albion had one midshipman and two men killed, and 
Captain Coode, one midshipman, and 14 men wounded The 
Leander lost two marine officers, three midshipmen, and 12 
men killed, and two lieutenants, five midshipmen, one cleik, 
Aiul 110 men wounded The Severn had three killed, and 
five midshipmen and 29 men wounded The Glasgow lost 
10 killed, and one lieutenant, the master, a marine officer, 
five midshipmen, and 29 men wounded The Granicm had 
16 killed, including two marine officeis and one midshipman, 
and one lieutenant, four midshipmen, and 35 men wounded. 
The Hebrus lost one midshipman and three men killed, 
and one midshii^man and 16 men wounded. The Infernal^ 
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bomb-vessel, had one officer and one man killed, and sU 
officei-s (including a lieutenant and three midshipmen) and 
1 1 men wounded 

TJie total British loss was 128 killed and 690 wounded, 
that of our allies, the Dutch, amounted to 13 killed and 52 
wounded 

On the 29th August, Captain Brisbane, the flag captam, 
had an intciview with the Dey at the palace, and the final 
result of the negotiations was that all the admiral's demands 
«veio acceded to Upwards of 1,200 Christian slaves were 
given up, as well as 382,500 dollars, advanced by hTaples 
and Sicily to redeem their subjects, and 30,000 dollars were 
paid to the Biitish consul for compensation for the loss of 
his property The fleet returned to England on the 3rd 
September, having performed a service of mercy and justice 
which must ever redound to the credit of the country, scarcely 
less than to the gallant seamen, who risked life and hmb 
with tmditional gallantry and success 

Lord Exmouth was created a viscount of the United 
Kingdom, Rear-Admiral Milne leceived the nbbon of a 
Knight Commander of the Bath, and Captains Ekins, Aylmer, 
Wise, Maitland, Paterson, and Coode were made companions 
of the order Three lieutenants of the Queen Charlotte^ two 
of the Impregnahky the first lieutenants of all the ships, and 
some other officers of the same rank, were promoted, as were 
also a great number of mates and midshipmen 

From that day to the conquest and occupation of their 
country in 1830 by the French, the Algerines only once gave 
us any trouble , this was in 1824, when, in the most gallant 
manner, Mr Michael Qum, the first lieutenant of the Namd^ 
cut out, with the boats of that frigate, a large 16-gun brig 
firom under the castle of Bona, mounting 40 guns 

Between the years 1816 and 1840 profound peace reigned 
m European waters, and almost the only shot filed, with the 
exception of tlie interlude of Navarmo, m 1827, was agamst 
Greek pirates, in the Archipelago The navy was also en- 
gaged against desperadoes of a like character in West Indian 
waters, m the Chinese seas and Straits of Malacca, and, most 
danng of all, agamst the pirates of the Persian Gulf The 
Jowassamees, as these freebooters were called, were the most 
uoweiful of five ia^bes of pirates, and had their head-quarter* 
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at the town of Eas el Khymah, situated on that portion of 
the shores of the Persian Gulf which was known aa tht 
Pirate Coast So daring had their depredations become, 
that so far back as 1809 an expedition sailed from Bombay 
to chastise them The naval portion consisted of the fngatea 
La Ghtffone^ Captain Wamwright, Cwrolvrvey Captain Gordon , 
and the East-lndia Company’s ships of war Mormngtoriy 28, 
Na/atxl\i8y 14, six small brigs, and a bomb- vessel 

The military consisted of the 65th regiment, a detachment 
of Bombay artillery, and 1,000 sepoys 

Eas el Khymah was first bombarded and then stormed, 
and warlike stores, magazines, and 48 large vessels were 
burnt From thence the expedition proceeded Jo Lingah, on 
the opposite coast, and Luft, m the island of Kishm, which 
were both captured, though not without severe loss, and all 
the piratical craft were destroyed Other places were taken, 
and then the squadron, leaving the Persian Gulf, proceeded 
to Sheenaz, not far from Muscat, into which no less than 4,000 
shot and shell were thrown, when, a pi’acticable bieach being 
made, it was stormed by the soldiers The expedition now- 
returned to Bombay , but the pirates soon became bolder 
than ever, and even appeared off Mocha, capturmg four 
British vessels near that port Accordingly, in September, 
1819, a second strong expedition was fitted out and dis- 
patched from Bombay, Sir William Grant bemg in militaiy 
command, while Captain Collier, of the frigate Lvoerpooly 
acted as commodore Several ships of the Indian navy 
again took part m the operations, which were chiefly earned 
out by the military, who numbered 1,700 Europeans and 
2,500 native soldiers Again Has el Khymah was bom- 
barded by the fleet and stormed by the army, with severe 
loss to the Jowassamees Sharga and other minoi places 
were also taken, and all the pu-ate craft that fell into the 
commodore’s hands, in these strongholds, were burnt The 
Jowassamees never forgot the stern lesson read to them 
by Bntish power, and they have ever since been kept m 
•abjection by the cruisers of the Indian navy, though not 
without occasional passages of arms, until the abolition of 
the service remitted the police duties of the Persian Gulf 
lo ships of the Eoyal navy. 

Captain Chads did good service in 1836j in repressing 
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piracy m Malay waters, and seven years later the famom 
Hajah Biooke, of Sarawak, and Captain Keppe), of the Dido^ 
were equally successful in their efforts to combat this monstei 
evil Those of my readers who desiie detailed information 
of the operations in Bornean seas, undertaken by the gallant 
Keppel, in conjunction with the late Sir James Brooke, 
should read the work of the formei officer on tlie subject 
In the latter part of 1843, the Dido was recalled to China 
by Admiral Sn W Parker, but Keppel returned the next 
year, bringing with him also the Hon East-India Company’s 
steamer Fhlegethon^ and inflicted a heavy blow on the pi- 
rates of the river Sikarran, capturing Karangan, their head- 
quarters In 1845, the new commander m-chief, Sir Thomaa 
Cochrane, visited Borneo in person, and superintended the 
destruction by two boats of the squadron, commanded by 
Captain Talbot, of the piratical stronghold up the river 
Songibasor, which falls into the Bay of Maloodoo near 
Labuan Again m July, 1846, an expedition, consisting of 
some 600 seamen and marines, with field guns, embarked in 
vessels of light draught, including the steamer Phlegetkon^ 
which was particularly serviceable, and under the immediate 
command of Captain Mundy (now Sir B Mundy, K C B ), the 
admiral also being piesent, the fortified position of Pulo Bun- 
gore, and the city of Brune itself, were captured with small loss 
on our side Operations against Chinese pirates were also 
successfully carried out between the years 1854 — 1858, by 
Captain O’Callaghan, commanding the Encounter^ and by 
Commander Fellowes, of the EatUer^ whose boats, assisted 
by those of the American fiigate Powhattcm, captured 18 
junks In this desperate action no less than 500 pirates 
were estimated to have been killed, while our loss consisted 
of 24 British and Ameiican seamen Still more successful 
was Commander £ Yansittart, of the Biitem, in his action 
in August, 1855, with 40 junks, off the mouth of the nver 
•vhich leads to the city of Fushan in the first day’s fighting 
eight junks were disabled or sunk, and, soon after. Captain 
Vansittart captured 12 more, each having 10 guns and crews 
tf 50 men In September, the same difltmguished young 
ifficer captured 22 more junks, which for more than an hour 
fciamtained a heavy fire against the BiUem. 

The gunboat Etaimchf Lieutenant Wildman^ and the 
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Sv/rpriMf under Commander Cress well, weio equally succchb 
ful against these vermin in 1858, and in the same yeat 
Captain N Vansittart, — the same officer who few years 
later fell gloriously at the attack on the Peiho ^orta, — at the 
head of a squadron, in the last week of August, destroyed 
or captured a 14-gun battery, 100 junks, carrying 230 guns, 
besides killing and wounding 400 piiates, giving over U 
justice 36 more, and fieeing from captivity 60 piisoners 

Of the achievements of the navy in voyages of exploration 
in the Aictic and Antaictic seas, commencing with the year 
1818, particularly the noble deeds of such men as Ross, 
Pany, and Franklin, of Back, Collmson, McCluie, and 
McClintock, we must omit to give even the barest outline, 
as it IS a subject foreign to the battles of the Biitish navy , 
but they form not the least brilliant chapter in the histoiy 
of this noble service ; not less heroism was required to battle 
against Arctic frost, and the horrors of a Polar winter, than 
to stand up against the shot and shell, the bullet and cut- 
lass of the Frenchman, the Spaniard, or the American For 
the same reason we must omit all mention of the grand 
survey made in unknown waters all over the globe,* those 
by the surveying officers of the Indian navy being not in- 
ferior in ability of execution, or importance, to the surveys 
of their brethren of the Royal service Passing over, with 
only a bare mention, the attack on Mocha, m 1817, and 
again in 1820, when some I'ather severe fighting took place, 
before the town was reduced by the squadron, chiefly con- 
sisting of vessels of the Bombay marine, under the command 
of Cat)tain Lumley, of the Topaze^ we come to the year 
1824, when hostilities ensued between the Indian Govern- 
ment and the King of Burmah The operations were chiefly 
military, and therefore do not call for detailed notice The 
capture of Rangoon, however, was efiected by the Ltj^ey, 50, 
Commodore Grant , and the woik done by the flotilla on 
the nvers and coasts of Burmah and Arracan greatly con- 
duced to the successful termination of the war 

The squadron that rendezvoused at and sailed from Port 
Cornwallis, in the Andaman Islands, consisted, besides the 
of the 20, commanded by the great novelist 

* For details of the Indiaii Mantime Surreys, see Mr. Clement 
Markham’s Memoir on the Indian Snpyeys 1871. 
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CaptaiD Marryatt, and a few sloops and smaller vessels of 
the Royal and Indian navies , but frequent changes took 
place in the constitution of the force, owing to the disease 
caused by the Arracan fever, which decimated both army 
and navy alike Commander Chads, who brought the 
Arachney 18, to take the place of the Lamej exhibited all 
his foimer ddiing and fei-tility of resource in engaging the 
Buimese stockades on the Iriawaddy, particularly at Kem- 
\f mendine 

Early in 1825 Captain Alexander was m supreme com- 
mand, and he again was succeeded, in the summer of that 
year, by Commodore Sir James Brisbane The mortar- 
vesseh and gunboats under this distinguished officer pro- 
ceeded up into the heart of Burmah, in company with the 
army, which, commanded in chief by Sir Archibald Camp- 
bell, maichcd by the banks of the lirawaddy The navy 
assisted at the capture of Donnabew and Prome, in the sub- 
sequent operations before the latter place in December, and 
in the capture of Mellown, when the grins of the Bengal 
artillery were directed by the veteian Field-Marshal Sir 
George Pollock After the fall of Mellown, Captain Chads 
again succeeded to the command, Su James Brisbane’s 
return to Rangoon being necessitated by hia state of health, 
and the gallant former first-lieutenant of the Java was 
present at the final defeat at Pagahm Mew, and the signature 
of the treaty of peace under the walla of Ava, the capital 

Not less arduous was the service performed on the 
coast of Arracan by Commodore Hayes, of the Indian 
navy, at the head of a flotilla which he had himself organ- 
ized This gallant old seaman had served continuously 
since 1782 He had been engaged m our struggle 
against Tippoo Sultann, both on shore and afloat, up to 
1799 , and when in command of the small cruisers VigtlarUf 
Fly, and Swift, between the years 1797—1803, performed 
feate of extraordinary gallantry in attacking or repelling 
the pirates who swarmed along the western coasts of India, 
from Cutcb to Ceylon, on one occasion being desperately 
wounded In 1811 he commanded, as commodore of the 
first class, the Indian navy contingent that took part in the 
reduction of Java, and m 1824, besides organizing and 
leading the Arracan flotilla, he raised and embodied for 
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service 1,600 native seamen, and a battalion of 650 Sepoy 
marines Manned with these natives in addition to their 
European ciews, he led liis squadion of ships and gunboats 
against the stockades of Chumballa, which he engaged for 
two houis within pistol-shot It was one of the severest 
contests that took place during the operations in Burmah, 
and Hoi ace Hayman Wilson, the historian of the wai, 
speaks highly of the gallantly displayed by Commodore 
Hayes Equally praisewoithy were his servicse when co- 
operating with General Richards and othei officers. The 
commodore was knighted foi his seiwices 

In the second Buimeso war of 1852, the Royal and Indian 
navies shaicd the honoius with the aiiny under Geneial 
Godwin 'Hie fleet, consisting of the Queen\ ships Fox^ 
Serpent^ Rattlei , Ilerineo^ and Salamander, the Indian navy 
steamers Feroze^ Moozuffei, Zenohia, Medusa, Sesostris, and 
Beremte, and seven of the Bengal maiine steamers, took 
pait in the captuie of Maitaban and Rangoon Adnuial 
Austin, havmg relegated the command of the fleet to Cora- 
modoio Lambeit, of the Fox, leturned to India, and the 
commodoie, in conjunction with the general, pioceeded to 
Bassein On the 18th May, the squadion, consisting of the 
Honourable East-India Company's steameis, which, being of 
lighter di aught, could proceed up the rivei, attacked the 
town of Bassein, whde the soldiers and a naval brigade 
stoimed the works Then followed the captuie of Piome 
and Pegu , hut the continued successes hitherto attending 
the opeiations weie dimmed by the disastious affair of 
Februuiy, 1853, when a party of 600 men, half of whom 
were seamen undei the command of Captain Loch, suffered 
a repulse near Donnabew, in which the naval biigade, on 
whom the brunt of the affair lay, lost nearly 60 men, among 
the number bemg the gallant Loch and his first lieutenant, 
Mr Kennedy On the conclusion of the war, the province 
of Pegu was annexed to the territories of the East-In dia 
Company, the Irrawaddy being opened up to British trade 
In South America, our seamen, in the year 1845, earned 
laurels by tlie audacity with which the steamers Gory(my 
Captain Hotham, Fvrehrandy Captain J Hope, and some 
Email vessels, advanced a distance of 800 miles up the 
Parana, into the heart of a hofitile countiy, and, m coi^uno- 
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tion with a few French gunboats, successfully engaged most 
powerfully-armed batteries, supported by large bodies ol 
troops, at Obligado, a position of great strength, 100 miles 
from the mouth of the Parana, and at San Loienzo, the 
same distance above Obligado 

Very brdiiant actions have been fought by the navy m 
the suppression of the slave-trade , and indeed there is, 
perhaps, no chapter in the history of the seivice moie grati- 
fying, or indeed more glorious, than that which tieats of the 
devotion displayed, of the saciifices cheerfully undergone, 
and of the successes attained m the gloiious piosecution of 
the suppression of that most infamous of all traffics, tho 
trade in human flesh and blood Both on the east and west 
coasts of Afiica, numberless have been the dashing exploits 
performed by British naval officers and men , and their 
bretliien of the Indian navy, on the east coast of that 
continent, have also shared m the dangers accruing from 
their participation in this honoumble seivice 

Every reader of naval fiction is conversant with the 
features of this work of hunting for slaveis, — the chase, the 
search, oftentimes the fight with the desperadoes who man 
these Cl aft Few, however, except those who have been 
engaged in the service, can undei stand the distressing cha- 
racter of the too frequent accompaniment of a pull in a 
ship’s boat of several miles ovei a glassy sea, on which the 
rays of a tropical sun are poured with a fierceness that 
makes tlie brain reel agam 

Among the most hardly contested actions fought by our 
cruisers was the capture, in 1830, ot a famous Spanish 
slave-ship, carrymg 20 heavy guns and 150 men, by the 
1 6-gun sloop Primrose^ Captain Broughton , also the feat 
of the Bloch Johe^ Lieutenant Ramsay,* cairymg two guns 
and 44 men, in boarding and carrying, aftei a desperate 
conflict, a slaver having five guns and 77 picked men. A 
great blow was inflicted on the slave-trade of the west coast 
of Africa by the destruction of the barracoons, or fortified 
buildings for the reception of slaves, by Commander Hon J. 
Denman, who, landing at Gallinas m 1849, burnt these re- 
ceptacles and all their contents. Having then destroyed the 

• The late Adnuxal Six Wiliiain Utuneay, K C.B , who died in 1871. 
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boats employed in tKe trade, lie embarked 900 slaves on 
board his ship, the WandereTy foi conveyance to Sierra 
Leone, where they were restored to liberty Seven years 
later Commander A Murray burnt a large barracoon at 
Capo Mount, and in 1849 destroyed some more atGallinaa, 
A gallant exploit was pei formed in 1851 by a squadron 
under Commodore Henry Bruce, who captured the slave- 
d(‘ahng settlement at Lagos, though with the loss of 17 
killed and nearly 80 wounded In January, 1858, and 
again m March of the following yeai. Commodore Wise 
inflicted heavy blows on tlie Soosos, a tube extensively 
engaged m purveying slaves for the Portuguese, Brazilian, 
and other slave-ships, and in 1861 his successor, Commo- 
dore Edmonstone, severely chastised the King of Poito Novo 
with a handful of Britisli seamen, defeating his aimy of 
10,000 warriors 

The successes of the cruisers of the late Indian navy and 
of her Majesty’s sliipa on the east coast of Afiica, from Natal 
to the Red Sea, in the sjppression of the slave-trade, were 
not less signal, and nave been equally productive of bene- 
ficial results 
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CHAPTER XXVIL 

Navarmo, 1827 — Syria, 1840 

The history of the War of Independence waged by Greeca 
against Turkey forms a glorious page in the annals of thaJ 
little kingdom, and ono of great interest to every English 
man, not only on account of the national sympathy against 
despotism, but also because of our share in its ultimate suc- 
cess, and of the untimely fate that befell England's greatest 
poet, Lord Byion, who died at Missolonghi, in 1824, while 
actively engaged in the mission of freemg the land he loved, 
with a disinterested and noble enthusiasm that does him infi- 
nite honour The sangumaiy and remorseless chai acter of the 
pi oceedings of the ablest of the Sultan’s genei als, Ibrahim 
Pasha, son of Mehemet All, who, by liis excesses in the 
Morea, rivalled the evil fame attaching to the names of Tilly 
and Alva, at length drew down upon the Turkish Govern- 
ment the indignation of all Christendom In July, 1827, 
England, France, and Pussia resolved to compel the Poite 
to acknowledge the actual independence of Greece, on con- 
dition of receiving an annual tribute, and to enforce such an 
unpalatable demand, each powei furnished a squadron, which 
was despatched to Navarino, on the western side of the 
Morea, where was lying a fleet which had brought rein- 
forcements to Ibrahim Pasha 

Sir Edward Codrington, one of Nelson’s captains, com- 
manding the Biitish fleet, arrived at Navarino in September, 
m company with the French squadron, under M de Rigny, 
and on the 25th of the same month, a conference was held 
with Ibrahim Pasha, at which the latter agreed to suspend 
hostilities against the Gi'eeks until he could communicate 
with the Sultan Codnngton now detached a portion of his 
fleet to refit at Malta, and repaired m his flagship to Zant€^ 
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whence he frequently communicated with Captain Fellowee, 
whom he left with the Dartmouth fiigateto watch the Turkish 
fleet Twice Ibrahim Pasha endeavoured to elude the terms 
of the treaty, by sending ships to act against the Greeks in 
tlie Gulf of Patras , but the Biitish admiral intercepted both 
squadrons, and, on the 15th Octobei, the combined fleets, 
reinforced by a Russian squadron under Admiral Heiden, 
assembled off Navanno, with the object, if necessary, of com- 
pelling Ibrahim Pasha to cease his bnital proceedings against 
the inhabitants of the Morea, whom he was slaiightermg 
with increased and remorseless cruelty 

On the 19 th October, Sir Edward Codnngton issued his 
instructions to the captains of the combined fleets, and at 
1 30 p m on the following day, he hoisted the signal to 
prepare for action, while the fleet stood into the harbour of 
Navanno, the British and French squadrons forming the 
weather or starboard column, and the Russians the lee line 
The folio wing were the ships of the respective squadrons 


Otms 

80 Ana 


74 


f Genoa 


\ Albion 
46 Dartmouth 
60 Glasgow 
48 Cainbrum 
28 Talbot 


British Squadron 

( ViOQ. Admiral Sir Edward Codnngbon, K.C B 
\ Captain Edward Corzon 
Commodore Walter Bathurst. 

Captain John A Ommanney 
. „ Thomas Fellowes 

. „ Hon James Maude. 

„ Gawen Hamilton 
„ Hon Fred Spencer 


Corvette Rose, three brigs, and one cutter 


French Squadron 


Oust 

60 SyrhiSt flag of Bear* Ad- 
miral de Rigny 
80 Tndenit 


Guns 

78 Scipton 
80 esla/u, 
48 Armvis 


And two corvettes 


Hubbian Squadron 


Onas 

80 Aiojf, flag of Bear-Ad- 
miral Heiden 
r Gargonte 
76 < Ezekiel 

(^Alemandre Newsky 


Gana 


48 CoTisicmtine 
f Proveskey, 
46 < Elena 
(. Castor 


The harbour of Navanno m aoout six miles in cirouin* 
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ference , but the island of Sphacteria stretches across its 
mouth, affording only an entrance about 600 yards in width. 
On the right-hand side of this passage stood a fortress 
mounting 125 guns, and on the extremity of the island, 
almost opposite to it, was placed another fort, while a third 
battery at the northern end of the island also commanded 
the harbour 

The Turkish and Egyptian ships were moored, with great 
skill, in the form of a crescent , the largest of them present- 
ing their broadsides towards the centie, and the smaller 
being drawn up inside, filling up the intervals at the 
entrance of the harbour lay six fireships 

The fleet consisted of one ship of 84 guns, two seventy- 
fours, two ships of 64 guns, two of 60, two of 50, 15 fiigatea 
cariying 48 guns, 26 large corvettes, 11 bngs, and the 
fireships 

At 2 p in , the A nrif leading the line, passed the heavy 
battery on the mainland unmolested, and steermg up the 
harbour, anchoicd close alongside a ship of the line, bearing 
the flag of the Capitan Bey, and on the larboard, or inner 
quarter, of a double-banked frigate, having on board Moba- 
lem Bey, the coiuniander-in-chief of the Egyptian squadron. 
The Genoa brought up abreast of a double-banked frigate, 
and the Albion took up her position astern of the Genoa 
The Russian admiral was instructed to engage four Egyp- 
tian ships to windward of the fleet, besides others to leeward, 
the French and Russian ships of the line following those of 
the English line, and the whole being closed by the Russian 
frigates The Arrmdsj and the frigates Camhnaj Glasgow, and 
TaXhot, took up stations abreast the three British ships of the 
lino, and the Dartraovih, with the smaller vessels, directed 
their attention to the fireships The action was commenced 
by the latter, which fired upon a boat of the Dartmouth, 
and killed Lieutenant Fitzroy as ho was proceeding on a 
mission from Captain Fellowes to the Turkish officer xn 
command This was returned by the Dartmovih, and soon 
a general engagement followed 

At fir&t the A e'en only directed her guns upon the Turkish 
admiial’s ship, but soon afterwards the Egyptian comrao 
dore opened fire, when Sir Edward Codnngton replied with, 
■o crushing a cannonade, that she was, to quote the admiral’s 
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despatxih, “efFectually destioyed by the An<t*s fire, sharing 
the same fate as his brother admiral on the starboard side, 
and failing to leeward a complete wreck ” The Turkish 
ships of the inner line were now enabled to rake the A^ia, 
which suffered severely in consequence , her mizen-mast was 
shot away, several guns disabled, and her crew began to fall 
fast, the admiral himself being struck by a musket-ball, which 
knocked his watch out of his pocket 

The Genoa also sustained heavy los^^es, owing to the con- 
centrated fire to which she was exposed Her g<\11ant 
captain, Bathui’st, was wounded early in tho action by a 
splinter, which stiuck off his hat and lacerated h s face, 
soon a second shot earned off his coat-tails, and at length a 
grape-shot enteiing his side, passed through his body This 
last wound was, of course mortal, but he lingered eleven 
hours m great suffering His body was bi ought to England 
at his paiticular request, and he was buried at Plymouth, 
with military honours, on the 27 th December 

The Albion was also exposed to the fire of a cluster of 
ships, and after repulsing an attempt to board by a 64-gun 
ship, a party of her seamen boarded m turn, and captiued 
the latter , the piize was, however, soon discovered to bo on 
fire, and, after she was relinquished, blew up with a tremen- 
dous explosion Tho Albvm engaged others of the enemy’s 
ships until dusk, when she stood out to clear henself from 
the blazing mass 

The lemaimng ships of the allied fleet did good seivice , 
the smaller vessels, particularly the Hind cutter, Lieutenant 
Robb, carrymg eight guns and 30 men, engagmg the enemy’s 
frigates and batteries with the greatest intrepidity Two 
fireships were burnt, one was sunk, and a fourth blew up , 
the Dartmouth and Rose being chiefly instrumental in effect- 
ing this result Sir Edward Codrington cordially acknow- 
ledged the valuable assistance afforded him by the Russian 
and French squadions, without which, indeed, his small 
fleet must have been overpowered The result of this spirit- 
edly conducted battle, as legarded the hostile fleet, was con- 
cisely put by the British admiral m tho followmg passage of 
his oflficial letter — “ Out of a fleet composed of 81 men-of- 
war, only one frigate and 15 smaller vessels are in a state 
ever to be agam put to sea ^ 
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The losses sustained by the allies were seveie The Asia 
had five officers and 14 men killed, and six officers (one of 
them, a midshipman,* the son of the admiral) and 51 men 
wounded The Genoa lost Commodore Bathurst, three 
officers (two of them midshipmen), and 22 men killed, and 
four officers and 29 wounded 

The Albion had two officers and eight men killed, and 
seven officers and 42 wounded , the Dartmouth^ two officers 
and foul men killed, and two officem and six wounded , tho 
Talhoty one midshipman and five men killed, and four office i-s 
and 13 wounded The Rose lost three men killed, and her 
commander, Lieutenant Maine Lyons (mortally), two mid- 
shipmen, and 12 men wounded The remainder of tho 
British ships altogether lost t^\o officers and three men 
killed, and one officer and 17 wounded 
The total of casualties was as follows — 



KiUed 

Wounded. 

Britiah ,, 

75 

197 

French 

. 43 

144 

Bus Sian 

59 

139 


177 480 

Grand total of killed and wounded, G57 
Sir Edward Codrington was nominated a Knight Grand 
Cross of the Order of the Bath, and received the Crosses of 
St Geoige from the Emperor of Kussia, and St Louis from 
the King of France The captains and commanders were 
named Companions of the Bath, and received crosses from 
the foieign sovereigns. Captain FeUowes, of the Dartmouth^ 
who was instrumental m savmg from destruction the 
French flagship Syrhne^ receiving m addition the ribbon of 
the Legion of Honour The commanders were made post- 
cap tarns, and the first lieutenants and senior mates were also 
promoted The battle of Navarino put an end to the Wai of 
Independence Before the close of the year, Ibrahim Pasha 
withdrew his troops from the Morea, and Count Capo 
dTstria was elected by the Greeks as their first president 
In 1832 the quarrel of some years* standing between 
Mebemet All, Pasha of Egypt, and the Sultan, was brought 

* Now Yioe- Admiral Sir Hear;’ Codnngton, K0.B. 
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to a climax by the former sending an army into Syii# 
which defeated the Turkish troops m three pitched battles^ 
and, after overrunning Asia Minor, threatened Constanti- 
nople itself From the danger of a hostile occupation of 
his capital, the Sultan was saved by Russia , but, taking up 
arms again in 1839, he was once more defeated His sue- 
cessor, Abdul Medjid, offered Mehemet All the hereditary 
vice-royalty of Egypt, subject only to an annual tribute, and 
the government of Syria , but this the arrogant old Pasha 
refused , and as he now demanded Syria on the same terms as 
his ow n province, the four powers, England, Austria, Russia, 
and Pi^ussia, concluded a treaty in July, 1840, by which 
they bound themselves to compel the Egyptian Viceroy to 
accept the teims of his suzerain France alone of the great 
powers kept aloof, and was credited at the time with schem- 
ing with the object of forwarding the Pasha’s designs on the 
autonomy of the Turkish empiie 

Orders were immediately sent to Sir Robert Stopford, 
commanding in the Mediteiranean, “to support the Syiians 
m their endeavours to expel the tioops and officeis of 
Mehemet All ’* At this time Commodore Napier, who had 
been at Beyrout with a squadron, watching with disgust the 
atrocities committed by Ibrahim Pasha’s troops, was on his 
way to Vourla Bay, when he received a despatch from the 
admiral, directing nim to return to Beyrout, to take such 
steps as he should deem necessaiy to carry out the above 
instructions, and sending him a remforcement of two ships 
of the line 

The following were the British ships forming the Medi- 
terranean fleet — 


Qnni 

104 Princess Charlotte 


84 


^ Powerful 
) Asia 


02 


j Ganges 
(. Thunderer 
Rodney 
gQ ( Belleiophon 
t Va/nguard 
78 Cembndge 
76 Revenge 
74 Implacable 


f Admiral Hon Sir Hobeit Stopford, GOB. 
( Captain Arthur Fanehawe 
Commodore Charlea Napier, C B. 

Captain Fisher 

„ Be^nolds, C B. 

,, Berkeley 
„ Maunsell, C B 
M Austen 

„ Sir David Dunn, K H. 

„ Barnard 
»y Waldegravo 
f« Harvoy 
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Oanfl, 

^Eihuburgh ,, Captain Henderson, K H 

72 j Hastings , „ Lawrence, C B 

l^Benhow .. ,, Houston Stewart 

There were also two 36-gnn frigates, three 26*gnn fngates, three 
eoryettes, the steam frigates Qorgon and Cyclops^ and seren smaller 
Teasels 

Commodore Napier gave notice to the Governor of Bey- 
rout that the district of Mount Lebanon and the Turkish 
tioops were under his protection, that in twenty days Syria 
was to be restored to the Sultan’s officers, and that he would 
not permit troops or military stores from Egypt to be landed 
in Syrian ports Sir Robert Stopford, m the meantime, had 
an interview with Mchemet All at Alexandria, and as this 
potentate gave a formal refusal to the demands of the allied 
Powers, the admiral left the Asia, Implacable, and a cor- 
vette to prevent the Pasha’s fleet from quitting Alexandria, 
and set sail for Beyrout, where he arrived on the 9th of 
September 

The position of affairs at tins time was very critical, and 
a war was anticipated with France, Louis Philippe’s Prime 
Minister, M Thiers, having held veiy hostile language 
towards England in a conversation with our ambassador 
The admiral, being joined by a Turkish squadron of five 
ships under Captain Baldwin Walker, of the British navy 
(holding the rank of vice-admiral in the Turkish manne, 
with the title of Bey), and three Austrian fngates, hostilities 
were immediately resolved upon, the command of the troops 
on shore being entrusted to Commodoie Napier, in conse- 
quence of the bad state of health of Colonel Sir Charles 
Smith, of the Engineers 

After landing the marines and 5,400 Turkish troops, the 
26-gun frigate Ca/rysfort, Captain By am Martin, the cor- 
vette Dido, Captain Davies, C B , and the Cyclops, Captain 
Henderson, proceeded to the northward to attack Djebail 
and Batroum, two towns on the coast The latter was 
evacuated by the Albanian tioops, and the former was 
captured after a bombardment of several hours, though not 
without loss, as before a breach had been made, a party of 
200 marines were landed to escalade the walls, but met with 
a repulse, with the loss of five killed and 18 wounded, in- 
cludmg two officers, 

2 a 
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While the mam body of the fleet bombarded Beyrout, the 
BenhoWy accompanied by the Ca/rysfort and Zebra^ made an 
nnsuccessfal attack upon Tortosa , and Captain Colber, with 
the Castor and P^qiLe, and a Turkish frigate, proceeded to 
the southwaid to Caiffa, which, refusmg to surrender, was 
bombarded and subsequently abandoned by the enemy, when 
it was taken possession of by Captain Collier, who hoisted 
the Tuikish flag on its ramparts Equally successful was 
this small squadron in an attack upon Tsur (the ancient 
Tyre), which, though defended by 1,500 soldiers, wag 
Bilenced and captured by the seamen of the two fiigates. 
At Commodore Napier’s suggestion, an attack was projected 
on Sidon , and on the 27th September he sailed for that 
port with the Thunderm*y Austrian frigate Chiemeray com- 
manded by H R H the Archduke Charles Frederick, the 
18 gun brig Wasp, the CyclopSy and Gorgoriy carrying 600 
marines and a battalion of Turkish troops, and a Turkish 
corvette At Sidon he was jomed by the steamship Strom- 
holly from England, havmg on board 284 marines, and the 
Hydra from Tyre, and proceeded with characteristic energy 
to attack the town For an hour the squadron rained shot 
and shell on the works, and about 1 p m , a breach havmg 
been made on the sea-wall of the chief fort, the troops 
landed with but slight loss, and the castle was taken posses- 
sion of It now remained to capture the town Captain 
Mansel of the Wasp landed with the marmes from the 
Stro7nI>oh and Guemeray and some seamen, while the 
commodore took command of a third party The whole 
foice now advanced upon the town, and after a sharp but 
bnef struggle, Sidon was captured, no less than 2,700 Egyp- 
tian troops laymg down their arms to 900 marines and 500 
Turkish soldiers Commodore Napier earned great credit 
by his masterly arrangements, and to this and the valour of 
the small alhed force the success was mamly due The 
total loss was only four killed, including a lieutenant of 
marmes, and 33 wounded 

The operations at Beyrout resulted in the evacuation of 
the town on the 9th October, and the surrender of 2,000 
Egyptian troops, with 26 field-pieces and considerable 
stores This success was mainly due to a defeat inflicted 
by Napier two days before upon the forces of Ibrahin 
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Pasha, occupying the mountains in the neighbomhood. 
Mention should heie be made of the great gallantry of 
Commanders Worth and Hastings, who, with the boats* 
crews of the Edinburgh and llastxngsy landed and cut a 
tram laid along the arched stone bi idge leadmg to the castle 
of Beyrout, and afterwaids threw into the sea nearly the 
whole of 200 barrels of powder stoied m that fortress 

Other places on the coast of Syria were soon afterwards 
vacuAted, and at length only Acre remained to the Vice- 
roy of Egypt 

On the 31st October, the following ships, having on board 
3,000 Turkish troops, got under weigh from Beyrout to under- 
take the capture of this i onghold The FrinceiiS Charlotte, 
Potoerfuly EeUerophoriy Revenge, Thu/ndereVy Edinburgh, Ben- 
howy Castor, Ca/rysforty Gorgon, Vesuviusy Strombohy and 
Phcemx , the Austrian frigates Medea, flag of Bear Admiral 
Bandioi-a, and Guerriera, commanded by the Archduke 
Cbailea Fiedenck, a Turkish seventy-four, bearmg the flag 
of Admiral Walker, and a corvette The fleet arrived at 
Acre on the 2nd Novembei, and found lying m the bay 
the Pique, Talbot, Wasp, and Hazard Arrangements 
having been made for the bombardment, the admiral pro- 
ceeded with Sir Charles Smith on board the Phoenix, the 
better to conduct the proceedings of the two squadrons mto 
which the fleet was divided, and to Commodore Napier was 
entrusted the task of attacking the western or stiongest 
side of the town We will not entei into details of the 
mtended disposition of the fleet, which was defeated by a 
change of wmd, but will give the positions actually taken 
up by the commodore*s squadron on the day of battle. 

The ships were ranged from south to north in a Ime 
parallel to the works, and m the following order — Powerful 
(bearing Napier’s broad pennant), Princess Charlotte, Thrm- 
derer, Bellerophon, and Piqvjt, the three latter ships being 
too far to tlie northward to effect much with their guns 

The -commodore opened fire at 2 17, and a little later Sir 
Bobert Btopford, seemg an available position ahead of the 
Powerful, ordered the Revenge, which was still under weigh 
as a reserve, to take it up, which she did, and soon brought 
ier heavy battery of guns into play 

The other division of ships under Captain Collier wm 

2 o 2 
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led by tbe Castor and Talhot, and taking up a position 
against the southern face, also opened fire The cannonade 
from the fleet was tremendous, and nothing could stand 
against it The Egyptian gunners were confounded by the 
terrific broadsides of the ships of the Ime, and about 4 o^clock 
all further resistance was paralyzed by one of those fearful 
catastrophes of which we have seen so many instances m 
these pages The principal magazine, supposed to contain 
some thousands of barrels of powder, exploded, it was be- 
lieved by a shell from one of the steamships, which for the 
first time in naval warfare had an opportunity of showing 
the great utility of this new means of propulsion The 
explosion was received with cheers by the fleet, and after 
a short cessation, the cannonading was resumed with re- 
newed vigoui, until not more than twenty of the enemy^s 
guns weie in a condition to reply, when about dusk the 
admiral made the signal to cease fiimg Before daybieak 
deserters came off to the fleet, announcing that the garrison, 
disheartened by the events of the preceding day, were de- 
seituig, and m the morning all the troops were landed 
under command of Sii Charles Smith, and took up their 
quarters in the town The effect of the fire upon the 
defences of the town in some places was astounding , two 
embiasuies had been knocked into one, parapets had been 
tom up and guns hurled out of their carriages, and in some 
instances s])lit fiom breech to muzzle The devastation 
caused by the explosion was even more appdling Sir 
Cliailes Smith, in his despatch, wrote, “ Two entire legiments, 
formed in position in the ramparts, were annihilated, and 
eveiy living creatine witlim the area of 6,000 yards ceased 
to exist, the loss of life bemg variously computed from 
1,200 to 2,000 poisons ” 

llie casualties in the fleet were singularly small, only 
amounting to 12 killed and 32 wounded m the British 
portion, the Austrian and Turkish ships losing six killed 
and 19 wounded This almost perfect immunity from 
the liabilities of warfare was due to the fact that the 
Eg> ptian gunner s, believing that tlie buoys laid down by the 
joastei^ of the Talbot and Txque to maik the shoals were 
intended to denote the positions the ships of the fleet were 
to take up, levelled their jpins for these marks, and then 
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wedged them mto the emhrasuies It was stated that the 
water a few yards outside the ships was lashed into foam by 
the storm of piojectiles showeied innocuously into the sea. 

The capture of Acre virtually put an end to the wai , for 
though Ibrahim Pasha, evacuating the northern stiongholds 
of Aleppo and Scanderoon, concentrated his army near 
Baalbec, yet the fall of a foi tress mounting 1 47 guns, which 
it had taken him ten months to reduce with 40,000 men, 
and which had foiled the mighty Napoleon himself, waa 
regal ded as irremediable Su Robcit Stopford withdrew the 
fleet to Marmonce, and reported to his Government that no- 
thing more remained to be done Napier, who had been sent 
to Alexandria, took upon himself to conclude a convention 
with the Viceroy, agreeing to lecognize his hereditary claim 
to the sovereignty of Egypt on payment of an annual tribute 
of two millions sterling, and even placing hia quaai-indo- 
pendence under the guarantee of the four Powers Our 
Foreign Minister, Loid Palmerston, overlooking the pre- 
sumption of the gallant commodore, accepted this conven- 
tion but disowned the guaiantee, and thus matters have 
stoo5i evei since between the Porte and its powerful vassal, 
though it scarcely lequnes a prophetic vision to predict that 
the arrangement, like other later expedients to bolster up 
the Ottoman Empire, appears to be of a temporary character. 
The Turkish ships which had deserted to Mehemet All six 
months before, were delivered up to Admiral Walker on the 
11th January, 1841 , and thus closed this episode in Euro- 
pean histoiy Rewards were showered upon the victori 
oua fleet Sir Robert Stopford, Commodore Napier, and 
the officers and men were thanked by both Houses of 
Parliament , and the admiral received the freedom of the 
city, also a splendid swoid from the Sultan, and orders 
from the sovereigns of the allied Powers Commodore 
Napier and Admiral Walker, of the Turkish fleet, received 
the iibbon of the Bath, and all the captains not previously 
00 distinguished, were nommated to be compamons of the 
order Ten commanders were posted, and 23 lieutenants 
and 50 mates were promoted , and doubtless every one en- 
gaged was satisfled, except the marine officers and mastery 
who, aa usual, were overlooked by “ My liords,” 
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CHAPTER XXVIXI. 

1840—1862 

Th« Wrflt Chinese War, 1840-42 — The Second Chinese War, 185& 58 
—The Third Chinese War, 1859-62 — The Siege of Mooltan, 1848-49 
— The Persian War, 1856-57 — The Indian Mutiny, 1857-59 

Wb Will not enter here into the causes of the China War of 
1840, but will only say that the Government of the Celestial 
Empire had become so arrogant in consequence of our con- 
ciliatory bearing (wbicb, like all Eastern nations, they con- 
strued into a confession of weakness), that their punishment 
was at length resolved upon by the British ministry The 
first operation was the reduction, on the 4th J uly, of Chusan, 
by the fleet commanded by Sir Gordon Bremer, m conjunc- 
tion with a small body of troops under Brigadier Bun ell 
On the same day Admiral Elliott arrived m the MdviUe, 74, 
and assumed the chief command, but returned to England 
on the 29th November on account of severe illness Sir 
Gordon Bremer, with charactei is tic energy, proceeded to the 
attack of the Bogue Forts, on the Bocca Tigiis, or Canton 
River, and on the 7th January, 1841, the ships of war first 
battered the mmor forts of Chuenpee and Tycocktow with 
shot, and then the naval brigade, in conjunction with a small 
body of tioops, stormed the works, with but very slight loss. 
The Chinese Emperor sought to gam time by signmg a 
treaty which he subsequently treated as a dead letter, and 
the East-India Company’s ship Nemesis havmg been fired 
upon, as she passed the Bogue Forts, the commodore left 
Hongkong, which had shortly before been ceded to us, and 
proceeded with the fleet, consisting of the 74 gun ships Wd- 
Jesle^j MelvillSf and Blenltevnif five frigates and some smaller 
vessels, to attack these formidable forts 

On the island of Amunghoy weie five batteries mounting 
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DO less than 172 guns, many of them 42-pounders, and on 
Noith Wantong were mounted 167, some of which weie of 
even heavier calibre On the 26 th February, 1841, these 
forts wei*e attacked by the fleet, Sir H Senhouse leading the 
attack on Anunghoy in the Blenheim^ while the commodore 
engaged North Wantong The fire of the ship was irre- 
sistible, and these formidable defences were first silenced 
and then earned by the soldiers, with small loss, while the 
enemy’s dead alone numbeied over 500 From Wantong 
Captain Herbert proceeded with a division of boats to 
Whampoa, and landing with a party of seamen and marines 
earned by storm a strong batteiy on that island, mounting 
50 heavy guns, while the boats captured a 34-guii ship, and 
dispersed a fleet of 40 junks Two days later Sir Gordon 
Bremer himself anived, and Howqua’s foit, a still stronger 
work at the northern end of Whampoa, was abandoned by 
the Chmese at his approach The lighter draught vessels 
of the fleet were sent up one of the tributaries of the Bocca 
Tigris, and fighting their way against all obstacles, destroyed 
several Chmese forts, whde Captam Herbert forced all 
barriers, and silenced the forts on the mam stream, until at 
length Canton itself lay at our mercy Captam Elliott, the 
British political ofiicer, and the naval and military authorities 
now agreed to a suspension of hostilities, earnestly requested 
by the Chmese Commissioner, but the Celestials takmg 
advantage of our moderation to fortify the city, operations 
were resumed on the 19th May, and the nav^ brigade of 
1,000 men, and the ships of war under Captam Herbert, 
divided with their brethren of the army under Six Hugh 
Gough, the honour of capturing the imperial city 

On the 27th of May, a treaty was signed for ransoming 
Canton for a sum of six millions of dollars , but before the ne- 
gotiations could be concluded, Sir Henry Pottinger arrived to 
supersede Captam Elliott, and Sir William Parker jomed to 
take command of the fleet The new admiral at once concerted 
an attack on Amoy m conjunction with Sir Hugh Gough^ 
and on the 26th May that strongly-fortified city, mounting 
152 guns, and the island of Kalongsen m the harl^ur, havmg 
76 guns, foil mto our hands after a short but spirited re- 
sistance. Towards the end of September the fleet anived 
off the island of Chusan, the chief town of which mounted 
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CHAPTER XXVIIL 

1840—1862 

Tint Climes© War, 1840-42 — The Second Chinese War, 1856 58 
^The Third Chinese War, 1859-62 — The Siege of Mooltan, 1848-49 
— The Persian War, 1856-67 — The Indian Mutiny, 1857-59 

We Will not enter here into the causes of the China War of 
1840, but will only say that the Government of the Celestial 
Empire had become so arrogant in consequence of our con- 
ciliatory bearing (which, like all Eastern nations, they con- 
strued into a confession of weakness), that their punishment 
was at length resolved upon by the Biitish ministry The 
first operation was the reduction, on the 4th July, of Chusan, 
by the fleet commanded by Sir Gordon Bremer, in conjunc- 
tion with a small body of troops under Brigadier BurielL 
On the same day Admiral Elliott arrived in Melville, 74, 
and assumed the chief command, but returned to England 
on the 29 tb November on account of severe illness Sir 
Gordon Bremer, with characteristic energy, proceeded to the 
attack of the Bogue Foiiis, on the Bocca Tigiis, or Canton 
River, and on the 7th January, 1841, the ships of war first 
battered the minor forts of Chuenpee and Tycocktow with 
shot, and then the naval brigade, in conjunction with a small 
body of tioops, stormed the works, with but very slight loss. 
The Chinese Emperor sought to gam tune by signing a 
treaty which he subsequently treated as a dead letter, and 
the East-India Company’s ship Nemesis having been fired 
upon, as she passed the Bogue Forts, the commodore left 
Hongkong, which had shortly before been ceded to us, and 
proceeded with the fleet, consistmg of the 74 gun ships Wd^ 
lesley^ MelmUe, and Blenhefim, five frigates and some smaller 
vessels, to attswjk these formidable lorts 

On the JLsland of Anunghoy weie five batteiies mounting 
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no less than 172 guns, many of them 42-pounders^ and on 
Noith Wantong were mounted 167, some of which weie of 
even heavier calibre On the 26th February, 1841, these 
forts were attacked by the fleet, Sir H Senhouse leadmg the 
attack on Anunghoy in the Blenheim^ while the commodore 
engaged North Wantong The fire of the ship was irre- 
sistible, and these formidable defences were first silenced 
and then carried by the soldiers, with small loss, while the 
enemy’s dead alone numbeied over 600 From Wantong 
Captain Herbert proceeded with a division of boats to 
Whampoa, and landing with a party of seamen and marines 
earned by storm a strong batteiy on that island, mounting 
60 heavy guns, while the boats captured a 34-gun ship, and 
dispersed a fleet of 40 junks Two days later Sir Gordon 
Bremer himself anived, and Howqua's fort, a still stronger 
work at the northern end of Whampoa, was abandoned by 
the Chinese at his approach. The lighter draught vessels 
of the fleet were sent up one of the tributaries of the Bocca 
Tigris, and fighting their way against all obstacles, destroyed 
several Chinese forts, while Captain Herbert forced all 
barriers, and silenced the forts on the mam stream, until at 
length Canton itself lay at our mercy Captam Elliott, the 
British political ofiicer, and the naval and military authorities 
now agreed to a suspension of hostilities, earnestly requested 
by the Chmese Commissioner ^ but the Celestials takmg 
advantage ot our moderation to fortify the city, operations 
were resumed on the 19th May, and the nav^ brigade of 
1,000 men, and the ships of war under Captam Herbert, 
divided with their brethren of the army under Slt Hugh 
Gough, the honour of capturing the unpenal city. 

On the 27th of May, a treaty was signed for ransoming 
Canton for a sum of six millions of dollars , but before the ne- 
gotiations could be concluded, Sir Henry Pottinger arrived to 
supersede Captam Elhott, and Sir Wdliam Parker jomed to 
take command of the fleet The new admiral at once concerted 
an attack on Amoy m conjunction with Sir Hugh Gough, 
and on the 26th May that strongly-fortified city, mountmg 
152 guns, and the island of Kalongsen m the harbour, having 
76 guns, foil mto our hands after a short but spirited re- 
Bistance. Towards the end of September the fleet arrived 
off the island of Chusan, the chief town of which mounted 
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96 guns on the sea-face this place was captured on the 1st 
October after a heavy cannonade, and on the 10th of the 
tame month, the still stiongei town of Chinghae, which lies 
Dn the mainland opposite Chusan, was attacked, and not- 
withstandmg its walls and heavy batteries, was stormed by 
jhe soldiers, and by a patty of seamen and maimes led by 
Captain Herbert, after the citadel and other woiks had been 
breached by the fire of the ships* Thiee days later Ningpoo 
submitted without firing a shot 

During the next two months nothing was effected, except 
a repulse of the Chinese army by the 55th Regiment, and 
the destruction of some fire-rafts, with which the Celestials 
had the temerity to attack the British fleet at Chinghae, 
Nmgpoo, and Chusan 

After some further operations, which were uniformly suc- 
cessful, the town of Chapoo was captuied on the 18th May, 
1842, and preparations were made for a grand attack on the 
city of Nankin, the renowned ancient capital of the empire, 
situated 200 miles up the nver Yang tze-Kiang 

It was necessary first to destroy the heavy batteries at 
Woosimg and Paoushan, near the mouth of the Yang-tze, 
which were accordingly attacked and destroyed by the fleet 
on the 16th June, and on the 18th the town of Shanghai 
fell into our hands The admiral now started on his crownmg 
enterprise against Nankm, and on the 6th July the fleet, 
which, including transports, numbered over 70 sail, pro- 
ceeded up the Yang-tze The Chinese batteries at Seshan 
opened fire, but were silenced In a few days later the city 
of Chin-Kiang-foo, 15 miles higher up, was captuied by the 
militaiy , a small party of seamen, under Captain Richards, 
alone l^ing engaged 

These successes at length opened the eyes of the Emperor, 
and convinced him of the futility of lesistance, and on the 
arrival of Sir William Parker with the fleet ofiF Nankm 
on the 4th August, the general and admiral were entreated 
to suspend operations until the arrival of peace commis- 
sioners. On the 29th August a treaty was signed on board 
the CamtoalliH flag-ship, by which the Chinese Government 
agreed to cede Hongkong, to open certain ports to us for 
the purposes of trade^ and to pay an indemnity of 21 nulhons 
<^dolliM 
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In October, 1856, hostilities again bioke out with China, 
in consequence of the seizure, by the Chinese authorities 
at Canton, of the lorcha Arrow y sailing under Biitish colours 
That act, though insignificant in itself, was the last feather 
that broke the back of British endurance under the faith- 
lessness of the Chinese Goveinment There can now be 
no question, after the experience of three Chinese wars, that 
hostilities between the two nations wore inevitable , but m 
1857, Mr Cobden and his supporters would persist m 
looking on the case of the Arrow by itself, and in condemn- 
ing the Government for “ the violent measures resorted to 
at Canton ” Those were the words inserted in Mr Cobden’a 
famous motion, which, supported by Mr Gladstone m one 
of his splendid bursts of ihetoric, placed the Government of 
Lord Palmerston in a minority of 16 on the 26th of Feb- 
ruary That veteran statesman appealed from the House 
to the people, and candidly told his opponents that, pending 
that appeal, there would be no change and could be no 
change in the policy of the Government with respect to 
events m China.” At the same time he intimated that a 
special envoy would be sent out to supersede the local 
authorities, armed with full powers to settle the relations 
between England and Chma on a broad and solid basis 
The new House of Commons approved the policy of Lord 
Palmerston, and Lord Elgin set sad for China in the face of 
an adverse vote of the Lower House So far the political 
history of these events 

Long before his loidship’s arrival, the British navy had 
been c^led upon to act, and the admiral commandmg-m-chie^ 
Sir Michael Seymour, sailed up the Bocca Tigris, and having 
cannonaded Canton, entered the city Pioceeding down the 
river, the admiral captured the Bogue forts, mountmg 
200 guns, with but slight loss. As the Chmese manda- 
rin at Canton, Commissioner Yeh, would not yield to hia 
demands, Sir Michael Seymour returned to Canton, and 
having taken possession and garrisoned some forts, and a 
position within the city itself, he put a stop to all the native 
trade on the nver Nothing of importance now occurred 
until the end of May, 1857, when a brilliant action was 
fought at Fatshan Cieek with a large fleet of Chinese war- 
junks : after some desultoiy fighting, the admiral m person 
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advanced against the enemy, who with 80 powerful ly-anned 
junks, manned by 6,000 picked braves, were diawn up 
across the creek in a strong and well-chosen position Out 
force of 11 gunboats and some 50 or 60 ships' boats were 
none too many for the work, but Bntish courage amply 
supplied the deficiency of numbers The enemy kept up a 
terrific fire, as the British flotilla, led by the admiral and 
Commodore^ Elliott and Keppel, dashed among the heavy 
junks, the whole of which, with the exception of three, were 
either captured or destroyed It was a singularly well- 
planned and ably-executed enterprise, and the Chinese 
worked tlieir guns with a creditable rapidity and precision. 
Our losses were 13 killed, including Major Kearney, a\olun- 
teer, and a midshipman, and 40 wounded, while nearly all 
the boats in Commodore Keppel’s division, which was most 
severely handled, were hit or disabled 

Operations languished somewhat during the first burst of 
the great Indian Mutiny, but in September, 1857, Lord Elgin 
returned to Chma, and reinforcements having ariived horn 
England, the British commanders, Sir Michael Seymour and 
General Van Straubenzee, assisted by a French naval brigade, 
led by Admiral de Genouilly, attacked Canton, which was 
captured on the 29th December, 1857, the Bntibh fleet 
supplying the greater portion of the Lind force Tlie attack 
of the sailors, who were formed in three divuions, under 
Captains Sir R McClure, Key, and Stewart, was inosistible, 
and as the onus of the fighting lay upon them, so moie than 
one-half of the loss of 130 men killed and wounded was 
sustained by the fleet, among the former being the gallant 
Captain Bate, of the AcUBonJ^ A few days afterwaids the 

* It IB related in the reoently pnbliahed Letters and Journals of the 
Ea/rl of Elgvn^ that his lordship most relaotantly ooneented to the 
bombardment of Canton ** 1 feel sad,** he said to Admiral Elhott, aa 
they lay before the doomed city, in which were 1,000,000 Bonls, “ bo- 
oanse when I look at that town 1 feel that I am earning for myself a 
place in the Litany, immediately after plague, peatilenoe, and famine ** 
After the bombardment he was overjoyed to find that the loss of life 
and property had been small, and that there was a probability of 
no more blo^shed* When Canton was taken, having completely sno. 
oeeded in gainmg a diplomaho snpeiionty over his French ooUeagna 
Baron Qros, he proceeded northwards, recognizing the truth of the 
policy which declared that at Pekm, the heart of the empire, a lasting 
peace must be extorted from the fean of the reigning dynasty. 
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brutal and sanguinary tyrant Yeh was captured by that dis- 
tinguished officer Gapt^n Cooper Key, who seized him aa 
he was in the act of escaping Yeh was at once transported 
to Calcutta 

A portion of the fleet, accompanied by a French squadron, 
now proceeded to the Peiho, and an attack was made on the 
forts on that river with the most complete success, our loss 
being only 21 killed and wounded 

From thence the gunboats, having on board Loid Elgin 
and Baron Gros, proceeded up to Tientsin, with the intention 
of advancing on Pekin itself if necessaiy , but the Chinese 
were thoioughly humbled, and hastened to sign a peace, 
by which .ill our demands, including tlie residence of a 
British envoy at the capital, were acceded to It is now 
clear that the negotiations at Tientsin weie illusoiy, and the 
consent to stop the march on the capital a mistake , yet it 
must he remembered the allies had a very small force with 
which to attack Pekin, and the chief articles of the treaty 
secured enormous advantages to England and other nations 

Rear-Admiral James Hope succeeded Sir Michael Sey- 
moui as commandci-m-chief in Chinese waters, in April, 
1859, and two months later ariived off the Peiho with a 
powerful fleet, having on board Mi Bruce, the newly- 
appomted minister, who intended to proceed to Pekin to 
exchange the ratifications of peace 

The admiral found the defences on both banks of the 
nver considerably strengthened smee the visit of Sir Michael 
Seymour, and the earthworks which had replaced the old 
forts were bristling with guns, powerful batteries raked 
vessels advancing up the Peiho, the whole channel was filled 
with ingenious obstructions, and to prevent the storming of 
the line of forts, two ditches, one 15 feet, and the other 25 
feet wide, had been constructed So menacing was the coa- 
duct of the authoiities, who lefused the emissaries of the 
British envoy even permission to land, that no course re- 
mained but to brmg them to their senses by the only argu- 
ments Chinamen can appreciate The principal attack was 
arranged to be made on the Taku forts, which lay on the 
right bank, and m a line nearly parallel with them was 
placed a division of gunboats, consisting of the fStarhng^ 
JanttSf Flover (flying the admiral’s flag), Cormorant^ Lee, 
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Keatrely and Banterery the last being commanded temporarily 
by Captain Shadwell, who led this attack. In the rear were 
the i^ores^er, Captain Vansittart, commanding the seconder 
left division, the Nimrody and Haughty y which were held in 
reserve The Opossum commenced opei ations about 2 o’clock, 
by fulfilling her appointed task of pulling up the iron stakes 
which lay between the squadron and the boom This com- 
pleted, the gunboats advanced against the boom, and the 
instant the Opossum struck it, the enemy unmasked their 
batteries, and opened a tremendous fire upon the squadron. 
The admiral advanced close to the town, and the Plover and 
other gunboats engaged the heavy guns opposed to them, 
but it soon became apparent that they were over-matched. 
The Plover lost her commander, Lieutenant Eason, killed , 
the admiral was severely wounded, and out of her crew of 
40 but nine were unmjured , nothing daunted, the gallant 
veteran shifted his flag to the Oposmmy and directed hia flag- 
cap tarn, Willes, to proceed close under the walls, where he 
received a second wound The Opossum bemg disabled and 
unmanageable, Admiral Hope, like his gallant predecessor 
m the Dutch wars, Sir Edward Spragge — although suffeiing 
intensely from his wounds, for the second time shifted Ins 
flag to the Cormoranty and lying on the deck, issued his 
orders with his well known intrepidity, until at length he 
was compelled to resign the command into the hands of 
Captam Shadwell The battle still raged fiercely, and the 
Opossum and Plover reinforced with a fresh crew returned 
Into action, but their accession was more than counter- 
balanced by the loss of the Kestrdy which had sunk, while 
the Lee and Haughty were disabled At length the in- 
domitable perseverance of the Biitish appeared to overcome 
all obstacles, and after four hours’ cannonadmg, only five 
guns of the enemy replied to their fire. 

It was now, therefore, determined to land and storm the 
forts, and Captains Shadwell and Yansittart, Colonel Lemon 
of the marines, supported by Commanders Heath and Com- 
merell, and Major Fisher of the Engineers, landed with 
about 600 men to storm the forts No sooner was the 
lauding effected, and the men struggling through the deep 
mud left by the receding tide, than a heavy fii e of musketry 
and great guns was opened upon them. That gallant and 
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promising officer, Vansittart, was first shot through the neck, 
and as he pressed on was struck by a cannon-ball, which 
carried away his leg , then Shadwell had his foot smashed by 
a gmgall ball, and Colonel Lemon fell severely wounded 
With undaunted front the gallant band nevei wavered for 
a moment, and though their numbers were fearfully thinned, 
by the round shot and rifle bullets, they pressed on, headed 
by Commander Commerell The fiist ditch being nearly 
empty was passed, but the second, close beneath the walls of 
the foit, was full of water, and here the gallant Commerell 
was compelled to halt with a handful of men, some 50 mall 
As these, and about 150 men at the fiist ditch, were now 
all that were available to storm the foits frowning above 
them, a retreat v as considered imperative This was efiected 
in a most orderly manner, but it was long after midnight 
before Commanders Commerell and Heath found themselves 
back on board their ships with the survivors In this dis- 
astrous affair we lost between the bombardment and attempt 
to storm above 80 men killed and 350 wounded, many of 
them mortally, among these was Captain Vansittart, whose 
death was deplored alike by the fleet and by his country, 
for m him England lost a true seaman, and an able and 
talented officer The gunboats Cormorant^ Zee, and Plover 
were irrevocably lost, and the Haughty^ Kestrel^ and Sio/rhng 
weie got afloat with the utmost difficulty It should bo 
mentioned that a party of Fiench seamen, under Captain 
Tricault, accompanied the British foice in this glorious, 
though unsuccessful affaii, and that flag-officer Tatnell, of 
the American navy, testified, as he said, that “ blood was 
thicker than water,’' by the generous assistance he person- 
ally afforded m the thickest of the fire, to the wounded 
Biitish admiral and seamen 

This unlooked-for repulse was not suffered to remain long 
unretneved, but the details of the successful advance on 
Pekin by the combined British and French armies, under 
Sir Hope Grant and General Montauban, belong rather to 
the domain of militaiy history After the capture of the 
Taku forts, owing chiefly to the judicious arrangements of Sir 
Hobert Napier, the city of Tientsin surrendered to A dmiral 
Hope on 23rd of August, and on the 24th October, 
1860^ a treaty of peace was once more concluded by Lord 
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Elgin,* this time under the walls of Pekin itself Since that 
date some desultory operations have been undertaken against 
Taepings, or rebels, in which British seamen have partici- 
pated under the command of Captain Rodenck Dew, and 
other odiccis, and on one occasion near Ningpoo, in the year 
18G2, Admiral Protet, a gallant French officer, was killed 

In our gi eat struggle with the Sikhs, a small force of British 
seamen was engaged, and performed good service This 
was m the second Punjaub War, of 1848-49, when Captain 
Powell, of the Indian navy, commanded a body of sailors 
of that service at the siege of Mooltan by the British army 
under General WhLsh Lieutenant Christophei, a talented 
and highly scientific young officer, died from the effects of a 
wound m the ankle, and the officers and men were highly 
corn mended for the smart manner in which they worked 
their battery, Captain Powell receiving a C B -ship 

In the year 1856, the Indian Government was involved 
in hostilities with the Shah of Persia, and an expedition was 
fitted out at Bombav, the naval portion of which was drawn 
from the Indian navy f A fine squadron of steam fngates 
and sailing corvettes was got together, with an immense 
fleet of transports for the conveyance of troops and stores to 
the Persian Gulf Rear- Admit al Sn Henry Leake, K H , the 
cornmander-m-chief of the Indian navy, assumed command , 
but aftei the boinbaidinent and cn[)ture of Busline, he was 
.ecalled to Bombay by the Diuctors in Leadenluill Street, 
Soon after his return, his successoi ,CommodoieEtherbey,I N , 
and General Stalker, commanding the forces, both com- 

• On the 16th of April, 1860, the Prime Mimater, Lord Busaell, 
wrote to Lord Elgin, that Her Majesty had determined again ** to call 
on him for his valaable services as Ambassador-Extraordmary ** Hig 
insir notions were neoeasarily vagae He was to act with hia old 
oolleague, Baron Gros, and to demand— 1st, an apology for the attack 
on the fleet off the Feiho , 2nd, the ratification and exeoation of the 
treaty , and Srd, the payment of an indemnity to the allies for the 
expenses of the war 

t Up to the year 1832 this semoe was known as the Bombay 
larme, under which title, from before ibe days of Chre, it faithfully 
nd well fulfilled its duties Bat little recognition was accorded to it 
/y the Home Government, nntU his late Majesty William lY gene, 
ronsly acknowledged its claims to consideration and reward by con* 
stituting it the Indian Havy, and granting its officers commissions, iritk 
equal rank with their bretiuen of the royal serneek 
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nutted suicide, when the command of the squadron devolved 
upon Commodore Jenkins, I N 

The crowning achievement of the war was the bombard- 
ment of Mohamrah, a place situated up the Shatt-ul- Ai ab, 
not far from the confluence of the Tigris and Euphrates. 
The supreme political and military command of the expe- 
ditionary forces was vested in that noble soldier and great 
man, Sir James Outram, whose chief lieutenant at Moham- 
rah was Brigadier-Geneial Henry Havelock, while the 
Indian navy squadron was led by Captain Rennie, a brave 
seaman and distinguished officer As Havelock said m a 
letter to his wife “ Our expedition against this place haa 
been entirely successful, but the victory was won by the 
Indian navy, the troops of my division, which landed m 
the best order, and in the highest spirits, had not a shot to 
fire " Mohamrah consisted of earthworks of very great 
strength, situatod in a commandmg position, mounted with 
heavy guns, and defended by 1 3,000 men, under command 
of the Shahzada, Pnnce Khanla Mirza. The action was 
hotly contested, but at length the enemy’s guns were silenced. 
Our loss was small, owing chiefly to the precaution taken of 
piling bales of hay round the bulwarks of the ships, the 
protection afforded by which preserved the sailors at the 
guns, and the soldiers from the severe musketry fare of the 
enemy 

Then followed the successful expedition up the Karoon to 
Ahwaz, in which six gunboats, under Actmg-Commodore Ren- 
nie, and 300 men of the 64th and 78th Regiments, engaged 
and put to flight an army of 8,000 Persians This concluded 
the war, and fortunately terms of peace were negotiated 
before the ttemendous convulsion known as the Indian 
Mutmy taxed our energies to the utmost, and required the 
presence m India of every British soldier and sailor Sir 
Henry Leake, who did little m the Persian War, was 
created a Knight Commander of the Bath, and Captains 
Jenkins, Toung, and Rennie, of the Indian navy, received 
the decoration of Companion of that order 

The 50-gan ihgate Sha/rmony Captain William Peel, had 
arrived at Hong Kong with Lord Elgin on board in the 
early part of July, 1857, when news arriving of the out- 
break of the Indian Mutmy, with accounts of the fearful 
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massacres at Meerut and Delhi, Lord Elgin, with sound 
jiidgnient and great forethought, decided to proceed to 
Calcutta, to give Lord Canning, the governor-general, 
the benefit of his advice and assistance Sir Michael 
Seymour immediately consented to allow the Shannon^ 
as also the Pearly 21, Captain Sotheby, and Sanapared^ 
74, Captain Key, to be diverted from his command; 
and these ships proceeded to Bengal, carrying reinforce- 
ments of royal artillery, which were so much needed in 
India 

On his arrival early in August, Captain Key sailed up 
the Hooghly to Calcutta, and landing his marines to gam- 
mon Fort William, thereby releasing the regular garrison for 
service up country, afforded the city the protection of the 
guns of his line-of battle ship An offer made by the 
gallant Peel to form his men into a naval brigade was grate- 
fully accepted by the Governor-general, and on the 13th 
August he started up the Ganges in a nver steamer with 
his crew of 408 seamen and marines, organized into a naval 
brigade, which, for efficiency and disciplme, was never sur- 
passed by any regiment of the regular army A month 
latci his fiist lieutenant, Mr Vaughan, joined him with 
120 more blue-jackets, raised from the merchantmen in 
harbour, and Captam Sotheby also proceeded up country 
with the crew of the Pearl Captain Peel took with him 
the following ship-guns — 

Six 55 cwt 8 inch guns (commonly called 68-pounders), 
two 8-inch howitzeis, eight 50 cwt 24-pounders, two ship 
field pieces, and a battery of eight rockets For the first tune 
in the history of war such tremendous pieces of ordnance as 
68-pounders were worked as field pieces, and the dexterity 
and ease with which the gallant tars of the Shannon handled 
them m action during the ensuing operations called forth 
expressions of surprise, coupled with the warmest enco- 
miums, from Sir Colin Campbell, the commandei>in-chief, 
who had seen nothing like it m aJl his vast experience. 
Peel says, in a letter to Admiral Sir Michael Seymour, 
dated Camp Oonao, 23rd February, 1858, — “It is the most 
formidable field artillery the world has seen, for it ijs a truth 
and not a jest that m battle we are with the skirmishers ’* 

Fov sopae time th^ Shannon brigade garrisoned AUa 
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habad, and before the end of October, a portion with 430 
soldiers was engaged in an action with the rebels, in which 
Colonel Powell, of the 53rd, was killed Upon his death 
Captain Peel assumed command, and completed the rout of 
the mutineers, who lost 300 killed and all then guns and 
ammunition The British loss was 95 killed and wounded, 
among whom were two naval lieutenants A few days later 
the naval brigade joined Sir Colm Campbell's small army, 
and participated m the second relief of Lucknow m November, 
1857 The naval brigade was engaged at the attack on Dilkoo- 
sha and theMartmiere,and also on the Shah Nujeef The com- 
mander-in-chief, m his official report, says, “Caj»tain Peel 
wrought up hLs heavy guns with extraordinary gallantry 
withmafewyards of the Shah Nujeef, to batter the massive 
stone walls , it was an action almost unexampled in war, 
and Captain Peel behaved very much as if he had been 
laying the SJiannon alongside an enemy's fiigate," On this 
occasion the brigade lost 17 kdled and wounded, among the 
latter bemg Lieutenant Salmon The incident of the death 
of Mr Daniel, a young midshipman, who was killed by a 
round shot in the head, foims a feature in Barker's famous 
pictuie of the meeting before Lucknow, of the three 
generals, Sir Colm Campbell, Sir James Outram, and Sir 
Henry Havelock 

Then came the attack on the mess-house on the 17 th 
November, which was earned after three houis’ cannonade , 
after this the relief of Lucknow was effected The sailors 
were again engaged m the battle before Cawnpoie, necessi- 
tated by the defeat of General Wmdham by the rebels 
Peel's heavy guns crossed the Ganges on the 29 th Novem- 
ber, in company with Sir Colm Campbell, who in hot haste 
pressed forward to lepair the disaster caused by Windham’s 
rash act of attack mg the Gwalior mutmeers with a limited 
force Peel's guns kept down the lire of the enemy on the 
bridge as the ti*oops crossed over, and on the 6th December, 
at the battle of Cawnpore, the gallant seamen of the 
Shemnon surpassed themselves The coromaiider-m-chief 
writes, ‘‘I must here draw attention to the manner m 
which the heavy 24-pounders were impelled and managed 
by Captam Peel and his gallant sailors Through the ex- 
traordinary energy and goodwill with which the latter had 

S H 
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worked, their guns have been constantly m advance through- 
out the late operations, from the relief of Lucknow till now, 
as if they were light field-pieces, and the service rendered 
by them in clearing our front has been incalculable On 
this occasion there was the sight beheld of 24-poundei8 
advancing with the first line of skiimisheis *’ 

Except the battle of Kallee Nuddee on the 2nd January, 
1858, m which the sailors were engaged, and distinguished 
themselves by the accuracy of their fire, not much was 
effected after the battle of Cawnpore until in March, 1858, 
Sir Colin Campbell laid siege to Lucknow, at the head of 
a splendid army of 25,000 men In these well-planned and 
in many respects ably-executed combinations, a promment 
part was borne by Peel’s brigade, which numbered at this 
time 430 officers and men m splendid condition * Opera- 
tions against the capital of Oude were commenced by the 
captuie, on the 2nd Maich, of the Dilkoosha, and on the 
9th by the storming of the Martimere after it had been 
cannonaded by the heavy guns of the Shannon bngade 
Thus, step by step, the city was won , and by dint of hard 
fightmg, on 19th March the last position of Moosa Bagh 
was cairied, and Lucknow was again ours Duiing these 
operations the loss of the naval brigade was only five killed 
and 11 wounded, though among these lattei was their 
gallant leader, who, on the 9th March, received a musket- 
ball in the thigh Captain Peel was recovering from this 
wound when he was attacked by smallpox, of which he 
expired on the 27th March, universally lamented by all 
classes of his countrymen* Before his death he received the 
almost unique honour, for an officer of his rank, of the red 
ribbon of the Bath 

Peel’s first lieutenant, Mr. Vaughan, who brought the 
Shannon home, and of whose merits his late captain spoke 
in the highest terms, received a C B -ship, and was promoted 
to the rank of commander, and Lieutenants Young, 
Wilson, Hay (who subsequently died gloriously m New 
Zealand), Mmon, and Wratislaw, were promoted, as were 
also the surgeon, assistant-paymaster, and Mr. Vem&y, mate, 

* Sir Edwud Lagard, m whose dinuon they served, reported that 
he had never oommanded finer or better disciplined troops. 
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whose work, “ The ShannorCs Brigade m India,” should be 
read by every one taking an interest in those momentous 
events of our Indian history, and the part taken in them by 
the navy 

Captain Sotheby's Pea^rl brigade likewise rendered good 
service, and was engaged with the rebels in ten actions, 
in which its proficiency m gunnery was of the utmost 
service m routing the enemy The Indian navy sup- 
plied several small naval brigades, which, in some in- 
stances actmg as gamsons, were of incalculable service in 
restraining the wavering from disaffection, and taking the 
field m other parts, formed valuable auxiliaries to the re- 
gular troops The small force of 90 men, under Lieutenant 
Lewis, defeated a strong body of Sepoys at Dacca m the 
most gallant manner charging the rebel guns, they cut 
down the artillerymen, and then drove the Sepoys out of 
some loopholed barracks, though not without experiencing 
a loss of 19 in killed and wounded On the west coast of 
India, at Rutnagherry, the sailors of the Indian navy were 
of great assistance to the civil power, and at Bombay their 
piesence on shore overawed the disaffected, and restoied 
confidence to the wealthy and loyal inhabitants of that 
great city Two officers of the seivice* earned the Victoiia 
Cross for their gallantry m face of the enemy 

In 1859, before the final suppression of this great revoH 
a squ^ron of the ships of this service was engaged, together 
with the 28th Regiment, m reduemg to subjection the half- 
rebel, half-pirate inhabitants of the island of Beyt, and of 
Dwarka, a place on the north-western coast of India. Theie 
was some rather severe fighting, in which not a few officers 
and men of the 28th, and of the Indian navy, who landed a 
brigade of sailors, were either killed or wounded, though 
eventually the expedition was entirely successful 

^ Mr Midshipman Mayo (now a clergyman of the Chnroh of Eng 
land) and Aoting-Maater Chick, who was afterwards lost at sea, 
together with all hands, in a oyolone in the Bay of Bengal. 
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OHAPTEE XXIX. 

1854-65 

Th« War with Baasia— Operations of the Navy in the Black Sea. 

In June, 1853, the Czar Nicholas commenced hostilitiei 
agamst Tuikey, by invading the Danubian Principal) ties, 
to which the Porte replied by a declaration of war The 
Emperor of Russia counted on only havmg the ‘‘ sick man ” 
of Constantmople to deal with, but he reckoned without his 
host, when in the following October the French and Eng- 
lish fleet, under orders from their respective Governments, 
passed the Dardanelles, and anchored m the Golden Horn 
Then followed the destruction at Sinope of the Turkish 
fleet of four frigates and some smaller vessels, when their 
crews, amounting to 3,000 men, were slaughtered it was an 
act almost unpai-alleled among civilized nations, as the option 
to surrender was not even offered by Admii^ Nachimoflf, 
who attacked with a powerful fleet of six ships of the line, 
carrying each 120 guns Upon receiving information of this 
outrage, the allied fleets proceeded to the Black Sea, and on 
the 4th January, 1854, the Bosphorus was passed, and 
Captam Drummond, of the RetrihtUiony proceeding to Sebas- 
topol, gave notice to the governor of the intention of his 
Government to prevent by force a repetition of such a 
criminal proceedmg Captam Drummond made good use of 
hiB few hours* stay at the mouth of the harbour, by takmg 
notes of the defences of this stronghold, which he pionounced 
of so formidable a character as to render it impregnable to 
the attack of ships alone The soundness of this judgment 
was verified by the result, and durmg the war which pre- 
sently followed, the fleet could do little more than affoid 
% general co-operation with the army, and blockaded the 
port, though this was rendered imnecessary by the Russians 
■inking their own ships at the mouth of the harbour 
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The Czar now recalled his ambassadors from London and 
Paris, and on the 28th March, 1854, our Government issued 
a declaration of war against that soveieign, who, it was said, 
never anticipated so decided a step from a nation which he 
considered was too much enamouied with money-making 
ever to draw the sword unless to protect its independence 
On the 9th April intelligence of the outbreak of hostilities 
reached the British fleet, which lay in Kavama Bay, on th 
western shore of the Black Sea, in the following force rf— 


Oo&B 

120 5 » 

{ Trafalgar 
116 Queen 

V Agamermon 

( Albion 
Qf. ( Badney 

[ London 
84 Vengeance 
80 Bellerophon 
7 0 Sans Pareil 
gQ f Arctliusa 

\ Leander 


( Tribune 
I Curagoa 
28 Retribution 
26 Diamond 
( Temble 
^^{Sidon 
21 Ilighfiyer , 
Furious , 

Tiger 

18 Niger 


81 


16 


Vice Admiral Deans DandaSi C B. 
Captain Carter 
„ Groville 
„ Michell 

Bear Admiral Sir Edmund Lyons, G.O.B. 
Captain Symonda 

„ Stephen Lushington* 

„ C Graham 

„ 0 Eden 

„ Lord E Bussell 
„ Lord G Paulet 
„ Sydney C Daoiei. 

„ N B Mends 

„ G St Ymoent King. 

„ Hon S Carnegie. 

„ Hastings 

„ Hon T B Drummond* 

„ WiUiam Peel, 

„ MoCleverty 
„ Goldsmith. 

J Moore 
„ Lonng 
„ Giffard 
Commander Heath. 


The Agamemnon^ Sam JPa/reil, Tribune, and Highflyer yfrere 
auxiliary screws, and the Retribution, Terrible, Sidon, and 
Furious paddle steam-fngates There were m addition the 
paddle steam-sloops Sampson, Firebramd, Bv/ry, Injlex^le, 
Cyclops, Vesuvius, Trdon, Spitfire, and Viper, all of which 
earned a few eight-inch and other heavy guns. 

The French fleet, commanded by Admiral Hamelin, 
who hoisted his flag on board the de Pans, 120, with 
IL Bruat, his second in command, m the Miynlebello^ 12€^ 
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consisted of no fewer than 15 ships of the line and 21 frigates 
and smaller vessels The Russian commander at Odessa, 
General Osten-Sacken, having fired at the FurvmS) which, 
flying a flag of truce, had brought oflT the British consul and 
residents, the combined fleets weighed for that port on the 
17th Apiil, and summoned the governor to make reparation 
for his offence agamst the laws of war, by the surrender 
of all Russian, as well as English and French ships On 
receipt of a refusal, the steamships stood m on the mommg 
of the 22nd, and opened fire upon the battenes these 
suffered severely, without bemg able to inflict much injuiy 
in return, as they could not get the range of the steamers 
which kept under weigh, wheeling round m short circles, and 
at 1 p m tbe fort blew up, and the rest of the batteries 
were silenced The shipping behind the mole was then 
destroyed, as were also the barracks, docks, and a vast 
accumulation of warlike stores The steamships Sampson^ Cap- 
tain J ones (who commanded the squadron), TerrMe^ 
Retribution^ and Fumousj and three French steamers, assisted 
by the Arethusa^ Captain Mends, earned out this affair with 
great credit to themselves, and with the loss of only 13 killed 
and wounded in the English squadron 

The fleet quitted Odessa on the 26th April, but a few of 
the smaller vessels were left behind, and one of these, the 
Tiger, unhappily got aground on the 12th May, about four 
miles from Odessa, and, after being exposed to a heavy fire 
fiom Russian field-guns and small arms, which there were 
no means of returning. Captain Qiffard was forced to haul 
down his flag after settmg his ship on fire This gallant 
officer, who was suffermg from a severe fever, had both his 
legs smashed by a round shot, while usmg every endeavour 
to get his ship afloat, and died soon after 

On the 28th Apnl the fleet amvod off Sebastopol, and on 
the following day, Captain Mends, who was sent to recon- 
noitre, made out that the Russian fleet included three three- 
deckers, 1 1 ships mounting 84 guns, four frigates carrying 
not less than 64 guns, and six smaller vessels, truly a formi- 
dable fleet, and one with which much might ^ve been done 
by an enterprising admiral, as it lay m his power to select hia 
own time for acting on the offensive. Notwithstanding the 
artifices employed by tbe allied commanders to induce the 
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enemy to put to sea, he remained m security in harbour, 
and at length the fleets of England and France dispersed, 
the mam body retummg to Kavarna Bay Sir Edmund 
Lyons now pioceeded to the coasts of Circassia and Georgia, 
and compelled the Russians to abandon Ridoute Kaleh At 
length, in September, the allied armies were landed in the 
Crimea, the only naval operation pieceding the invasion 
being the destruction of some heavy batteries at the Sulina 
mouth of the Danube, by Captain Hyde Parker, with the 
Ftrehrand and Fury^ m which aflair unhappily that gallant 
ofiicer was killed 

Sir Edmund Ijyons, assisted by Captam Mends, who had 
been removed into his flagship, supeimtended the embai ca- 
tion and disembarcation of the Biitish army of 27,000 in- 
fantry, 1,000 cavalry, and 60 guns, which were conveyed m 
150 transports, no less than 412 large ships bemg employed 
m the transport of the entire forces of the three allied armies, 
forming altogether the largest armada the world had yet seen. 
The disembarcation commenced near Eupatoria on the 14th 
September, and was concluded by midnight of the 18th, the 
energy and smartness displayed by the seamen of the fleet 
being the admiration of all beholders, includmg combatants, 
and “ special correspondents ” 

After the victory of the Alma, and on their anival before 
Sebastopol, the allied generals and admirals concerted a plan 
for a general bombardment of the great stronghold The 
French fleet was to attack the forts on the southern side of 
the harbour, and the English the northern portion, where 
was the tremendous fortress of Fort Constantine, mounting 
104 of the heaviest guns then known, also the Telegraph 
Battery, the 17 guns of which brought a plungmg fire to 
bear on the ships , the Star Fort (nicknamed by the seamen 
the Wasp), and a strong earthwork mounting 20 pieces of 
ordnance The fleet, anxious for an encounter with the 
Russian navy, had learned, with something like dismay, that 
Pnnce MenschikoflT had sunk a great portion of the noble 
squadron of ships of the Ime at the mouth of the harbour , 
not content with this homage to their invincibility on their 
own element^ the announcement of the formation of a naval 
brigade to serve on shore was received with enthusiasm, and 
1,050 seamen were drafted from the fleet, with 50 heavy 
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guns, and placed under the coratuand of Captam Lushington. 
This brigade was formed directly after the arrival of tbft 
fleet before Sebastopol, and it is related that the seamen 
constructed their own batteiies without the aid of engineers, 
and with chaiactf iistic smartness were ready to open Bro 
before the artillci y battering guns had been got into position 

On the 17th October took place the fiist great bombard- 
ment of Sebastopol Next to the French admiral’s ship lay 
the Britannia, and continuing tlie line, about 1,000 yards 
fiom the batteiies, the Trafalgar, Vengeap/^e, Rodney, BeUe- 
tophon, Queen, and some smaller vessels Inside this outer 
hue Sir Edmund Lyons led lus own sliip, the Agamemnon, 
followed by the Leander, Sans Parexl, and Albion The 
sailing ships were towed into their positions by the steamers 
lashed alongside The Agamumnon, piloted by the little 
steamer Ckrcaasxan, brought up in five fathoms of water 
about 200 yards inside the mam line, and opened fire upon 
Fort Constantme at two o’clock The Russians, not expect* 
mg that an enemy would approach so close os 750 yards, 
had laid their guns for a longer range, and at first the shot 
passed over the Agamemnon, a lucky shell from which 
blew up a powdei -magazine m the fort , but this immunity 
was only tempoiary, and having got the range of these 
ships, the Russian gunners handled them so roughly, 
that the Albion, Sans Pared, and London were obliged 
to haul off Piesently the two latter returned, but 
the Albion apparently not bemg able to do so, Sir Ed- 
mund signalled for some of the outer ships to close up, when 
the Rodney, Queen, Bellerophon, and Arethusa bore down to 
his siippoi t The Queen was set on fire by a shell, and the 
Rodney grounded on a reef, whence she was towed off amid 
a heavy fire, by the gallant exertions of Commander Ky 
naston, of the Spitjiie, who was wounded The action Avaa 
maintained by these ships until nearly dusk, when the 
Agamemnon quitted her berth, and the remamder followed 
her motions. 

The British fleet lost m this bombardment 44 killed and 
264 wounded, of which number the Albion lost 81, and the 
Agamemnon 29 , the French had nearly 200 hora de combaA* 
Many of their ships were also disabl^, and two of ours, 
the Albion and Arethnaa, which latter well preserved the 
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renown of licr name, were so much damaged, that Admiral 
Dundas sent them to Malta for repaiis The Eussian loss 
was said to be much more severe, among the killed being 
the perpetratoi of the massacre of Sinope 

The naval brigade had taken a prominent part in the 
bombardment on the land side, and the destruction of the 
Malakhoff tower was entirely due to the battery of heavy 
ship-guns from the Terrible and Retnhulion^ while Captain 
Peel, of the Diamond (the same officer whose career had so 
untimely an end before Lucknow), shared with the artillery 
the honour of silencing the Redan * 

During the bombaidraent a conspicuous act of gallantry 
was performed by a young acting-mate of the Beagle, Mr, 
N Hewett * On the 26th October, the day after the battle 
of Balaclava, he was in charge of a Lancaster gun before 
Sebastopol, when the Russians made a sortie upon Sir de Lacy 
Evans’s division The enemy were within 300 yards of the 
battery, when Mr Hewett received an order to spike tho gun 
and retreat , upon which he expressed his disbelief that the 
command had come from Captain Lushington, and, aided by 
his blue-jackets, with some soldiers, proceeded to traverse the 
gun round so as to play upon the enemy With admirable 
coolness and seamanlike promptitude, the young officer got 
the gun round, when, blowing away the parapet, he opened 
so effective a hre upon the advancing column of Russians 
that they gave way and retreated It is related that his com- 
manding officer inquired of the young hero if he had not been 
oidered to spike the gun and retreat, and why he disobeyed 
the order Mr Hewett stammered out, I did, sir , but 

I am sorry if Well, then, you are promoted,” wag 

the rejomder The Admiralty gave him his lieutenancy, 
and he received the Victoria Cross Mr Hewett again dis- 
tinguished himself at the fierce struggle of Inkerman, and 
was soon afterwards appointed to the command of the Beagle, 
Other officers and men of the Naval Brigade received tho 
Victoria Cross for deeds of danng Great gallantry was 
displayed in the batteries, and at Inkerman, by Captain 
William Peel, who assisted m defending the colours of tho 
Grenadier Guoids at that sanguinary combat, and led a 

• Yonge’s “ Hiatory of the British Navy,** 

f Now Coptam Hewett, y,0., 03# 
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ladder party at the assault on the Redan on the 18th Junc^ 
1855, when he was severely wounded, Mr Midshipman 
Daniels, of the Diamond^ fought by his captam*s side on 
both those glono\i3 days Distinction was also earned by 
Commander Roby and two seamen on the same 18th Juno, 
by John Sullivan, in the battenes, on the 10th April, 1855 , 
by Mr Shepherd, boatswain , and by five seamen at Inker- 
man, whose devotion was rewarded by three crosses distri- 
buted to the survivors. 

During the first six days of the bombardment, the Naval 
Brigade lost Lieutenant Greathed, of the Britanma,^ and 
1 1 men killed, and Captain Moorsom, of the Firebrand^ five 
officers and 60 men wounded On the occasion of the dis- 
astrous assault on the Redan above referred to, the loss was 
also heavy , out of two parties of 60 men each, who were 
actually engaged, 14 were killed, and 47, including their 
gallant leader. Peel, wounded, indeed only three officers 
escaped unhurt At the end of July, Captain Luslimgton, 
having attamed the rank of rear-admiral, returned to Eng- 
land, and was succeeded in command of the brigade by 
Captam Hon Henry Keppel, in whose hands the prestige 
acquired by our sailors was not likely to suffer The naval 
batteries took a prominent part m the great bombardment 
of the 7 th September, which prepared the way for the 
assault of the folio wmg day, and the fall of the great 
Russian stronghold 

The fleet rode safely through the memorable storm of the 
14th November, 1854, the Retribution and Sampson alone 
losmg their masts But the transports, however, suffered 
severely , some foundered, others went to pieces on the rocks, 
among the nambei being the magnificent ship Pnnce, with 
150 men on board The total loss exceeded 40 vessels 
and 400 men, with a vast amount of stores ; while our alhes, 
the Turks and Fiench, experienced even greater losses, 
among the number bemg a line-of-battle ship of each nation- 
ality After this catastrophe, the transpoi^ and a portion 
of the fleet returned to the l^sphorus and Constantinople 
for the winter At Christmas Admiral Dnndas struck hia 
flag, owing to lU-health, and was snooeeded by Sir Edmund 
Lyons, a man in whom both the fleet and nation placed the 
utmost reliance. 
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Duiing the early portion of 1855, tho new commander- 
in-chief, whose flag was flying on board the Royal AJherty a 
magnificent three-decker of 130 guns, watched Sebastopol, 
while Captain Hastings, of the Curagoa^ lay off Eupatoria^ 
with a small squadron* The Brxtannmy Bellerojihony Tror 
falgar, and Sans Pars'd had gone home, and had been po- 
p laced by the Hannibal y 91, Captain John Hay (flagship of 
the second m command, Rear-Admiral Sii Houston Stewart), 
the St Jean J Acroy 101, Captain Hon H Keppel, 

Itoyaly 91, Captain Lord Clarence Paget, and AlgxerSy 91, 
Captain Talbot , there were now also nearly 30 smaller 
steamers and gunboats Changes had occurred among the 
commanders Captains J on es and King had succeeded Captains 
Eden and Graham, in the London and Rodney , Captains 
Peel and Hon J Drummond had replaced Captams St. 
Vincent King and Carnegie, in the Leander and Tnbune, 
and Captain Mends having accompanied the admiral into 
the Royal Alherty Sir Thomas Pasley succeeded him in the 
Agamemnon 

During the action between General Liprandi and Omap 
Pasha, on 17th February, Captain Hastings* squadron 
supported the Turkish general’s right flank, which rested on 
the shore, by brmgmg his ships close in and cannonading 
the Russian batteries withm range 

A week later Captam Giffard, of the Leopa/rdy with a still 
smaller squadron, routed a body of troops crossing Lake 
Kouban in boats , then sailmg towards Kertch, whither h« 
learned a convoy of guns and military stores was proceed- 
ing, escorted by 500 Cossacks, he drove the enemy from 
three positions in succession by the superiority of his fire^ 
and attacking the tram, captured 10 guns and other stores, 
and burnt a range of banacks and storehousea In April 
a large portion of the fleet came out of Kazatch Bay, and 
anchormg m front of Sebastopol, greatly harassed the gai^ 
nson by some of the number standmg m every night and 
shelling the town. 

An attack upon Kertch, undertaken on the 3rd May, by 
a combmed military'and naval expedition of the two powers, 
was countermanded the very morning after it sailed, owing 
to the receipt of a despatch from his Government by Qenend 
Canrobert, the French commander-in-chiel His successor, 
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Geneial Pelissier, however, decided upon undertaking thif 
enterprise, and on the 22nd May an expedition sailed foi 
Kertch, which, from its defences and situation at the extreme 
eastein point of the Crimea, close to the stiaits of the same 
name, was a place of gi eat importance The force employed 
consisted of six British and three French sail of the line, 
and 27 British and 20 French frigates and smaller vessels, 
conveying 1 6,000 soldiers and six batteries of artillery The 
Russians, however, made no attempt at resistance, but blew 
up their works, as they did also at Yenikale, whither the 
fleet proceeded Supplies sufficient for 150,000 men for 
four months were destroyed during this expedition, and 
above 100 guns, 12,000 tons of coal, and vast military stores 
were earned off 

Captain Lyons, of the Miranda (a son of the commander- 
in chief), who had recently arrived from the White Sea, now 
proceeded into the Sea of Axoff, with 13 steam vessels and 
four French ships, and m a few days destroyed large 
quantities of grain and 250 vessels, besides successfully 
engaging the batteries at Genitchesk His most brilliant 
exploit was the attack, on the 23rd June, upon Taganrog, a 
strong forti ess garrisoned by 3,000 soldiei's, and situated on 
the shallow arm of the sea known as the Gulf of Azoff , 
Gheisk, on the other side of the gulf, was also destroyed, and 
then the squadron returned to the straits, and rejoined the 
fleet In these operations, Commander Cowper Coles and 
Lieutenant Hugh Burgoyne (who both perished in the ill- 
fated Captain)^ and Lieutenants McKenzie and Buckley, 
both of the Miranda^ greatly distinguished themselves 

A few days after the return of the Miranda before Sebas- 
topol, she was engaged m a night bombardment, when her 
gallant captain received a severe wound on the leg from a 
shell, and though he leceived every care m the hospital at 
Therapia, to which he was removed, Captain Lyons died 
within a week, to the inexpressible grief of the noble old 
admiral his father, and amid the sympathizing regrets of 
both fleets and armies. Her Majesty, with that kmdnesa 
of heart which has always distinguished her, wrote to the 
admiral a warm and gracious letter of condolence, in which, 
on her own part and on that of the Prince Consort, she 
laid, how “ deeply we grieve to think of the heavy affiiction 
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into Trhicli Sir Edmund Lyons is plunged at this moment, 
and we mourn over the loss of an officer who proved himsel/ 
BO worthy of his father, and was so bright an ornament ol 
the service he belonged to 

Commander Sheiard Osborn, of the VesuvtitSf was a 
worthy successor of the gallant Lyons, and cleared both sides 
of the Gulf of Azoff, destroying various magazines, and at- 
tacking fortified places and batteries, and even ascending 
the nver Uklmka. All this was completed with the loss of 
only a few men, and of the Jasper^ which ran aground, and 
had to be abandoned, after her young commander. Lieute- 
nant Hudson, had engaged a strong force of Cossacks and 
nfiemen In these opeiations Commander Lambert, of the 
Curlew^ and Lieutenants Day, m command of the Recrait^ 
and Hewett, of the greatly distinguished themselves, as 

did also Lieutenant Commerell, of the JFeaer^ who gamed the 
Victoiia Cross for his dashmg conduct neai the nver Sivash, 
in destroying a vast quantity of stores in the presence of 
some Cossacks Commanders Osborn and Lambert were 
posted for their services, and Lieutenant Commerell likewise 
received his promotion Early m November, Captain Os- 
bom destroyed the stores at Vodina, Glofira, and Gheisk, 
notwithstandmg the resistance offered by about 4,000 Rus- 
sian troops, and then, as wmter was approaching, withdrew 
from the Sea of Azoff 

After the fall of Sebastopol in September, the allied ad- 
mirals concerted a plan for an attack on the Russian ports 
at the mouth of the Dnieper and Bog, and on the 7th Octo- 
ber a large combmed expedition sailed for Odessa, from 
thence proceeding to Kmbum, a strong casemated fort, 
armed with 70 heavy gims, supported by two well-made 
earthworks, each mounted with 10 guns The British con- 
tmgent consisted of six sail of the line, nme steam frigates, 
24 steam sloops, gunboats and mortar-vessels, with 
several transports conveymg 4,000 troops Our allies sent 
as their portion of the combmed force more soldiers and 
fewer ships. The fleet anchored off Kmbum on the 1 4th 
October, and after a skilful survey of the bay by Captain 
Spratt, of the SpUf/rCy on the 1 7th the attack was commenced 
by the English mortaivboats, followed by three French iron 
fioatmg batteries. At the termination of about two hours' 
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bombardment, the ships of the line, headed by the Royal 
Albert) the stately flagship of the commander-in-cbief, at- 
tacked the forts on the southern side from a distance of some- 
thing less than 1,200 yards, while the steam fiigates, led by 
the two admirals second m command, Sir Houston Stewart 
and Pellion, opened their batteries on the northern face. 
The tremendous fire thus brought to bear proved irresistible, 
>nd in ten minutes the fort and both the batteries were 
silenced, and the governor surrendered A vast quantity of 
warlike stores, provisions, and guns was the prize of the 
conquerors The capture of Kmbum led to the evacuation 
*f Oszahov, a fort supported by batteries situated on the 
mainland, opposite the former Sir Houston Stewart pro- 
ceeded up the Bog, and having silenced a battery on ita 
banks, returned to Kmbum next day The fleet now sailed 
for its old station at Kazatch Bay, wheie it anchored on 
2nd November, and thus was successfully completed the last 
naval operation of the Russian War# so far as the Black Soft 
and Ciimea were concerned. 
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CHAPTER XXX 
1854—1872 

The Bnssian War — Operations of the Navy in the Baltic , also in th 4 « 
White Sea, and at Petropaolovski — The New Zealand and Abyasuian 
Ware — ConclnBion 

On the 11th March, 1854, Queen Victoria reviewed one of 
the most magnificent fleets that had ever yet been mustered 
under the Union- jack, and received on board her yacht, the 
Fairy y the admiral commanding-in-chief and his captains, 
then amid the cheers of thousands of gallant seamen, the 
thunder of guns, and the martial music of many bands, this 
fleet weighed anchor and proceeded to the Downs, whence, 
before war had been declared between this country and 
Russia, a portion sailed for its destmation That magnifi- 
cent force was the Baltic Fleet, and the commander-m-chief 
was Vice-Admiral Sir Charles Napier, a veteran seaman, 
whose name has been more than once recorded in these pages 
as the hero of gallant exploits, and who crowned his achieve- 
ments in the Great War by his able conduct of operations 
at Beyrout, Sidon, and Acre But Sir Charles Napier was 
now 68 years of age, and the nerve and vigour of mind 
which characterized him m his prime, when he would 
have shrunk from no enterprise because of its difficulty or 
danger, were as wanting as the activity of body which was 
lessened by advancing years In the course of a few weeks, 
the remainder of his ships having joined him from England, 
whence they bad been despatched as fast as they could be 
equipped, Sir Charles Napier found himself m command of 
a fleet consisting of the following ships — 

GuiiB. 

^Yioe-Admiral Sir C Napier 
131 Ihtike of Wellvtigton < Commodore Miohael Seymour. 

C Captain G Gordon 

/ „ . C Rear-Admiral Corry. 

im) ^ ICuptoinHntton. 

^ l8i George „ Byroe. 

C Royal George .... „ H Codrisgtoiu 
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101 

Bi Jean 6! Acre 


Captain Hon H Heppel 

( 

'Prmcese Royal 

,, 

II 

Lord Clarence Paget, 

91^ 

Jaynes Watt , 

, 

If 

G Elhofct 

Nile 

• •e 


Martin 


^Majestic ,, . 

«» 

II 

James Hope, 

>0 

Ccesttr 



Eobb 

Pnncs Regent 


If 

Smith 

64 

Monarch 


11 

Brskine, 

80 

Cressy 

, 

II 

Warren 

70 

Boscawen 

, 

II 

GlanviUa 

Cumberland 



G Sejmonr, 


EdmhurgA 


[ Bear Admiral H D Chads, 
i Captain Hewlett 

floj 

Hogue 

, 

1* 

W Bamsay 


Blenheim 



Hon F Pelham, 




11 

Warden 

51 

hrvpineuse 


»> 

Watson 

Euryalus 

. 

If 

G Bamsay, 

46 

Arrogant 

, 

11 

Telverton, 

84 

Amphion . 


11 

Key 

83 

Dauntless 



Ryder 

18 

Leopard 

1 

< 

’ Boar-Admiral Plnmndge. 
Captain Oiffard 

17 1 

f Cruiser 

, 

Commander Hon G. Oonglsfi* 

1 Archer ,,, , 

,, 

Captain Heatboote. 

( 

' Faiorous , , . 

•• 


C Bnokle. 

16 

1 Odin 



F Scott 

\ 

[ Magnificent , 

,, 


Fisher 


\ Desperate 



C J D’Eynooarfc, 

[ Conflict 



Camming 


'' Vulture 



Glasse 


Dragon 

, 

it 

Wilcox 

11 ^ 

Driver 


Commander Hon A Cochrane, 

o ^ 

Rosamond 



G Wodehouae 


Basilisk , «. .. 

• 

II 

Hon F Egerton, 


Jiecla 


Captain W H Hall 

4 

Bulldog 

, 


W K HalL 

8 

Borcupine ,, 


Lieutenant Jaokson. 


The Burre^iofir ships, Lightnxng, Captain T B Sulifan, and Alhan^ 
Commander Otter, and the hospital-ehip Belletsle, Commander 
Hosken 

As regards the ships themselves, the fleet was magnifi- 
eent,* bafc the personriel was not equally good, for a great 

* Of the ahore list, the Neptune^ 8t Oearge^ Pnnce Regent^ Mtmarck^ 
BosecuMn, and Cumberland were Bwlmg.ehipB. All the other Ime-of* 
battle ahips and heavy fn^atos were auxiliary screws, the remainder 
of the fleet being ohieflj paddle-Bteamers 
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portion of somo of the crews were landsmen, who had never 
before set foot on boaid ship However, with such first-rate 
officers as Admiral Chads, and Captains Seymour, Keppel, 
Hope, Warden, Key, Yelverton, and a host of others, the 
raw mateiial was rapidly worked up into the British man- 
*o-war^s man 

Sir Chai les Napier was in Kioge Bay, when intelligence 
of the declaration of war reached him, and having learnt 
from Admiral Plumndge, that the state of the ice permitted 
an advance on Sveaborg, he left Bear- Admiral Cony be- 
hind with SIX sAihng-ships of the line, and proceeded to 
Hango Head Heie he lay for nearly three weeks, durmg 
which time some desultory attacks were undertaken by a few 
ships , that performed by Captain Yelverton, with his own 
ship and the Hecla, bemg remarkable for dash, combined 
with seamanlike skilfulness 

The Arrogant and Hecla advanced to within a mile of 
the town of Ekness, situated up a narrow creek, and after 
nlencing an earthwork mounting four guns, and a held 
battery, and dispersing some riflemen, Captain Yelveiton 
brought back with him a large merchantman, the whole 
affair having been accomplished with trifling loss 

In June, Nn-pier was joined at Baro Sound, by a Fiench 
fleet, consisting of — 

CUDB GuQB 

^Injiexible, flag of Vice. r DitguescUn, flag of Boar- 

Admir^ Daohesues SO < Admiral Fonaud 

Hercule (. Breslau 

‘ Tage f Duperre 

Jemappes ^ \ Tndent 

^AusterUtz (mrew) 

And aeveral fngatea and smaller veseels. 

The allied admirals determined to commence operations 
at once, by passing up the Gulf of 1 mland, and offering 
battle to the Bussian fleet at Crons tad t Accordingly they 
took with them 12 British and six French ships of the line, 
with several frigates and smaller craft, and on the 24 th 
June the whole fleet arrived at Seskar, some 40 miles from 
Cronstadt On the 26th the fleet again advanced in battle- 
array, formed m threelineSjledbyadmiralsNapierjDuchesnes* 
and Chads, and on sighting the Russian fleet, the signal was 
aiado to anchoi while the position was reconnoitred The 

2 I 
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enemy was discovered to number 18 sail of the line, besidei 
frigates, but the defences of Cronstadt were reported by the 
officers sent forward to reconnoitre, to be of a strength and 
character sufficient to render the place impregnable The 
outside fort mounted nearly 200 guns, while the fleet, which 
was moored m two lines in a channel so narrow that they 
completely blocked it up, was flanked on either side by 
enoimous batteries, mounting above 120 guns, the western 
and southern sides bristled with some 350 more guns , and 
finally the northern face could not be approached within 
three miles by the smallest ship in the fleet, owing to the 
shallow water 

The admirals, seeing that an attack on Cronstadt must 
end m failure, and that the Ttussian fleet would not come 
out, returned to Faro Sound 

Meanwhile a large number of merchantmen and stores 
were destioyed m the Gulf of Bothnia, though this success 
was counterbalanced by a disaster at Gamla Carleby, on the 
Finland coast, when twenty-three officers and men were 
killed and wounded, two boats’ crews of the Yultv/re and 
Odxn being also captured by a large Russian force, after 
a desperate fight, in winch nearly every man ww wounded 

The allied admirals now resolved on an attack upon Bo- 
rn arsund, the chief stroughold of the Aland Isles By the 
24th July, the place was completely blockaded,* and before 
the 2nd August, the entire force of 9,000 French soldiers 
had arrived, under command of General Baraguay d’Hil- 
liers, whom the Emperor Napoleon had selected to lead the 
troops This plan of a land attack had been proposed by 
Napier on the report of Captain Sulivan, who stated that 
the defences, consisting of four bomb-proof forts mounting in 
the aggregate upwards of 160 guns, and garrisoned by 2,500 
men, were impregnable from the sea^ but that the place 

* l>aTmg the blockade, a aingnlar act of oool danng was performed 
bj Lieutenant Bythesea, of the Arrogo/ni, who, learning that some 
despatches of importanoe were expected at Bomarsnnd from St 
Petersburg, landed with one seaman, and, after lying conoealed m the 
wood for two days, attacked fonr boatmen landing the mail-bags, and 
knocking oTer two, forced the others to surrender the despatches, 
with which he immediately proceeded to his ship laeatenant Bythe- 
•ea, as also hia companion, reoelTed the Yioiona Ofoee, and the former 
a post-oaptain in the nary. 
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Must fall if attacked on the landward side The artillery 
and stoies arrived on the 9th August, and then the Bay of 
Bomarsund and the fortifications having been reconnoitred 
by the geneials and admirals, the troops were landed at 
three different points, — the French to the south-west of the 
principal fort, under the protection of the fire of the Arro- 
gcmt's guns, and the British, consisting of Brigadier-General 
Jones’s sappers and about 700 marines and seamen, to the 
^ noithward Both divisions now pushed forward, and the 
Russians retired within their foi ts, to attack which the boats 
of the fleet landed the artillery, some 32-pounder8 from the 
English ships, besides ammunition, and necessary stores for 
the construction of batteries On the 12th, the Feneiop^ 
grounded on a rock within lange of the Great South Fort^ 
but was towed off by the Ilecia and Gladiator^ after suffer 
ing seveiely from the Russian guns , and on the following 
morning the Fiench general oi)ened fire with his guns, and 
silenced the West Fort, 

Not to be behindhand with our allies. Captain Ramsay, 
of the Hogue^ who commanded the Biitish battery ot three 
32-pounders, supported by a field battery of 12 pounder 
howitzers (boats’ guns), opened fiie on the morning of the 
16th August on the North Foit, at a lange of 950 yards So 
admirable was the practice of the sailors, that though the 
fort replied vigorously, and was assisted by some guns on 
Presto Island, by the afternoon of the same day they had 
made a huge breach, so that the commandant was forced to 
surrender 

In the meantime the fleet shelled the Great Fort, and 
though it was bomb-proof, the Russian general capitulated 
before the regular approaches, upon which General Baraguay 
d’Hilliers had resolved, could be commenced , the fall of 
the Great Fort precipitated the sunender of the towex* 
on Presto Island, which had been exposed to the cross fire 
of Captain Ramsay’s guns, and of the Leopa/rd, Hecla^ and 
the French steamer Cocyte The capture of Bomarsund 
was now effected, and with but small loss on the. part of 
the allies , early m September the forts were blown up, and 
thus were concluded all active operations for the year 1854 

The British and French engineer officers, Generals Jones 
•did Niel| after reconnoitring Sreaborg, expressed an opinion 
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|t> Sir Cbailos Napier, approving of an attack being made 
on that stronghold by the fleet, assisted by a land force , 
and though several distinguished naval officers coincided 
m these views, the admiral dissented from the feasibilit5 
of the plans submitted to him by General J ones, and the 
proposal fell to the ground * The French fleet returned 
home in September, but before leaving the Baltic, which 
was not evacuated by the whole British fleet until the 
second week m December, Sir Charles Napier proceeded 
in person to reconnoitre Sveaborg, and came to the con- 
clusion formed by Captain Snlivan, a highly scientific 
officer, who had proceeded thither early m July in the 
LightniTUfy that the place was only assailable by mortar^ 
for a sufficient number of which he had indeed already 
applied to the Admiralty 

The admiral’s conduct, paiticularly as regards his want 
of enterprise in not attacking Sveaborg even without 
mortars, was severely criticised in Parliament and the 
Press, and it was universally felt that, considering the force 
placed at his disposal, the icsults obtained were very in- 
adequate Credit was given him for having brought back the 
fleet almost intact, but this it was considered ought not to 
be a piimary consideration with a British admiral. 

Dm mg the year now brought to a close, a squadron, consist- 
ing of the Euiydicey 26, Cap tarn Ommanney , Miramda, 15, 
Captain E Lyons (the same gallant officer who subsequently 
fell before Sebastopol), and the Brisk, 14, Commander Sey- 
mour, was despatched to attack the Russian settlements m 
the White Sea In the latter part of July, as Captain 
Lyons, with the Miranda and Brisk, was returning from 
Archangel — whither he liad proceeded only to find an 
attack on its defences impracticable, owmg to a bank of 
sand, — ^he engaged and destroyed some batteries on tho 
island of Solovetskon A month later the same gallant 
officer greatly distmguished himself by penetratmg 30 miles 
up the river Kola to a town of the same name A ship 
had never before attempted such a feat, but the difficulties 

* In jastioo to Sir Charles Napier it shonld be stated that both 
Qeneral Baragoay d’HiUiers and Admiral Dnohesnes, though extremely 
anxious to effect something before withdrawing from the Baltic, ex« 
pMssed tbeut oonourxe&oe in the Oipuuon of their English ooUesgae. 
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that piesented themselves only acted as an incentive to 
Captain Lyons, and at length, after warping his ship the 
last two miles of the way, he anchored within 500 yards of 
the batteries A refusal being letumed to his summons 
to surrender, the Miranda opened hre next morning, and, 
after a hotly-contested artillery duel, silenced the Russian 
guns, and set the town on fiic A party of men was now 
landed and drove the enemy out of the batteiics, bringing 
off the guns and destroying govemment stores and build- 
ings The Mil anda returned to the mouth of the river on 
the following day, and on her arrival in England proceeded 
to the Black Sea 

Theie was one episode in the naval opeiations during 
the Avar with Russia which cannot be regarded with satis- 
faction We lefer to the affair at Peti opaulovski, the 
piincipal seaport of Kamschatka, wheie a British squadron, 
OAving to the lack of enterpiise of the commodore, suffered 
a repulse from an inferior force In August, 1854, Rear- 
Admual Pi ice, commanding the Pacific squadron, with the 
Fresxdenty 50, Captain Buriidge, Pique, 40, Captain Sir F 
Nicolson, Bart , and Viiago, G, Commander Marshall, accom- 
panied by the French admual with the Forte, 60, Eurydice, 
22, and Obhgado, 12, proceeded to Petropaulovski, wheie 
tivo Russian ships, the Aw ora, 44, and Dwxna, 20, bad 
taken shelter The town was defended by several batteries, 
mounting about 40 guns, some of which had been taken out 
of the Auroia, but being mounted en barbette, and at 
distant points, they did not offer any formidable obstacle to 
the file of the powerful allied squadron The Russian ships 
lay moored behind a long, low spit, on which were erected 
tAvo batteries, one mounting 1 1 and the other three guns , on 
the other side of the entrance were two 4 -gun batteries 

The two admirals having reconnoitred the forts, resolved 
to attack them, but on the 19th August, Admiral Price shot 
himself while m a fit of insanity The command now devolved 
on Sir F Nicolson, who, instead of at once commencing 
the attack, for which the squadron was fully prepared, 
delayed till the 31st, on that day he confined himself to 
attacking the 11 -gun battery, with ihQ Pique, Presidenty and 
Forte, at so distant a range that m spite of their vast 
iupeiionty of force, the enemy’s fire was not perceptibly 
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weakened* The spirited commander of the Vi'iagOy on the 
contrary, engaged and silenced the 3 gun battery, and 
having landed a party of men, spiked the guns Nothing 
daunted by the disparity of force, the little steamer then 
stood m and opened hre on the Russian ships Captain 
Marahall was, however, soon forced to signal for assistance^ 
as the Vvrago had received a shot between wind and water; 
but Sir F Nicolson, instead of sending or giving it, went on 
boaid her and oidered the captain to cease bring and 
proceed to tow off the French admiral, who had asked for 
such aid Later in the day the fi igates hauleel off, ** con- 
/ented/’ 8*13^8 the historian, ‘‘ with h iving expended a great 
quantity of ammunition and with having done little more ’’ 
After remaining inactive for thiee days, the commodori 
and his coadjutor, the French admiral, attacked two other 
batteries, one mounting seven guns, and the other five, while 
the Virago towed ashore the boats of the squadion, cairymg 
700 seamen and marmes, under command of Captains 
Burndge, Le Grandidre of the Eurydioe^ and Parker of the 
Maiines, who were ordered to attack a fort on the high 
ground behind the town, regarding which they had received 
information that it formed the key of the position The 
small battel les were soon silenced by the heavy fi igates, and 
the Virago piotected tho disembai kation of the land force 
by the hie of her guns A terrible disastci now ensued 
No sooner were the shore party beyond the protection of 
then guns, than a Russian regiment of sharpshooters 
spiangup out of the biushwood and opened so deadly a 
discharge of musketry wuthin only a few' yards’ range, that 
the allied force was obliged to fall back, leaving behind 
them 26 killed, including Captain Parker, and many 
prisoners , of the remainder nearly half were woundedL 
The commanders of the combined squadron appeared to 
acquiesce 111 their defeat, and without making any effort to 
re trie V 0 it, rctii ed to San Francisco The best comment upon 
this luisciable failure may be gathered from the fact that 
tho Russian Goicinment ordered the governor of Petro- 
pauloi ski to destroy the fortifications, which were considered 
incapable of offeimg any great resistance 


• YoDgo'a ** History of the Bntieh Nsfy.** 
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This was accoidiDgly done, and all the troops, guns, and 
Btoies were removed to De Castries Bay, on the western 
Bide of the Gulf of Tartary Here they were followed b} 
a squadron under command of Commodore Hon C Elliott , 
of the Syhille, 40, who, though he waited outside the bay 
with the hope that the enem/s ships would ventuie out 
and engage him, had not sufficient enterprise to stand in 
and destroy them in their harbour Soon afterwards the 
Russian ships managed to reach the Amoor, and at the dose 
of the war were brought back to the Baltic, able to boast, in 
tlie words of the writer before quoted, “ of being the only ships* 
ciews in the entire navy of their country who had defeated 
one British squadron, and successfully defied another ** 

On the 20th March, 1855, a flying squadron of six frigates 
and steam sloops, under command of Captain Watson of the 
51, weighed anchor at Spithead, and under the 
eye of the Sovereign sailed for the Baltic, the precursor of 
the fleet which followed on the 4th April The new com- 
mander-m-chief was Bear- Admiral Hon R Dundas, having 
as his second in command Rear-Admiral Michael Seymour, 
and the fleet was constituted as follows . — 

Guns ' 

C Hear-Admiral Hon R Dandaa 
130 Duke ofWeXkngion 5 Commodore Hon V Pelham* 

(. Captain Caldwell 


120 

Royal George 

91 

H Codrington 

90 

Exjnouth 

( Bear Admiral M Se;m( 
tCaptnmW K HaU 

91 

James Watt 


G Elliott 


( Orion 

••• » 

J Erskine. 

90 


• • »i 

B Mnndy* 


(. CoEsar 


Bobb 

84 

Calcutta 

• ft 

J Stopford* 


r Colossus 

• t> 

Robinson 

60 

< Maoestic 

• • fi 

James Hope* 


ijOressy 

• »• 

Warren 


'‘Cornwallis 

If 

G Willesley. 


ilenheim 


W H HaU. 


Edvnhwrgh 

• • i» 

Hewlett 


Russell 

***» ,1 

F Soott 

60 •< Hawke 

•• #f 

E Ommanaej* 


Pembroke 

•fi* tf 

G Seymonr* 


Hastings 

•• #» 

Caffln 


Hogue 

* 19 

W Bamsay. 



•*••• M 

Warden. 
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g- ( Impineuse 
X Evryalus 
46 Arrogant 
31 Amph%on 

28 Retnhution 

^Py lades 
A-l \Esk 
I Tarta/r 
(. Cossack 
Magicienne 
Falcon 
17 Archer 
Cruiser 
Hamer 


Captain Watson 
„ G Ramsay. 

„ Yelverton 
•t Key 

’ Rear Admiral Baynea. 

^ Captain Fisher 

„ T D’EyncoTi>*t 
Birch 
Panlop 
Fanshawe 
N Vansitt&rt. 
Commander Pullen 
Captain Heathcote 
Commander Hon G Ponglai' 
„ Storey 


The above were all steamships, with the exception of the 
Calcutta There also joined the fleet in the Baltic, as fast as 
they could be fitted out, thirteen smaller vessels and more 
than twenty gunboats The Duke of Wellington^ having 
lost some spars in a collision at Spithead, Admual Dundas 
sailed in the Nile, but returned to his original flagship on 
her amval at Kiel, befoie the end of April 

Leaving the gunboats and smaller vessels m Faro Sound, 
the admiral proceeded, on the 10th of May, to Nargen, in 
the Gulf of Finland, and, after reconnoitring Hevel, which 
he decided not to attack, crossed over to Cronstadt, and, 
embarking on board the survey mg ship Merlin, commanded 
by Captam Sulivan, made close and repeated reconnaissances 
of that stronghold, in company with Admiral Seymour 
Though the Kussians had reduced the number of their 
Ime-ofibattle ships fitted to take the sea, and had sent 6,000 
seamen to Sebastopol, yet they had so greatly strengthened 
the defences of Cronstadt by the addition of earthwoiks and 
other batteries, that the place was unanimously pronounced 
by the British officers and by Admiral Penaud, the French 
commander-m-chief, who had jomed with his fleet, as abso- 
lutely impregnable 

The combined fleets remained off Cronstadt a fortnight, 
and stretched across the Gulf of Finland m Ime of battle, 
in readmess to engage the Russian navy , but about the 
middle of June, as the enemy would not venture out of 
their harbours, they fell back to Seskar 

A serious accident happened to Admiral Seymour while 
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examining, on board his flagship, an infernal machine that 
had been fished up by our boats The torpedo exploded, 
and deprived the admiral of the sight of one of his eyes, and 
injured some of his officers and men A muiderous attack 
was made at Hango Head by a body of Finnish soldiers 
upon a boat’s crew of the Cosaaclc^ commanded bv Lieut. 
Geneste, while employed m landing some prisoners unde* 
the protection of a flag of truce , six of the party of 
seventeen men were killed, four seriously wounded, and the 
remainder carried off as prisoners As the admiral could 
receive no satisfaction for this outrage, a squadron, consist- 
ing of the A'lroganty Magxcxmnt^ and Ruby gunboat, was 
despatched, about the miadle of June, on a cruise, in which 
Captain Yelverfcon demolished batteries at Kotsinsholm and 
Svartholm, and destroyed the barracks and other public 
buildings at Lovisa, though he was not equally successful 
at Viborg Ajachonng near the island of Stralsund on the 
13th of July, the gallant captain of the Arrogant proceeded 
in the Ruby^ with all the marines, and the boats of the 
squadron fully manned and armed, and, on approaching 
Viborg, was about to attack three gunboats and a steamer, 
when the Ruby was brought up by a submarine staked 
barrier, and at the same time found herself exposed to the 
fire of a masked battery within a range of thiee hundred and 
fifty yards Captain Yelverton was obliged to relinquish 
the undertaking, but the affair gave occasion for the per- 
formance of a most gallant act by Lieutenant Dowell, of 
the Marine Artillery, who, in the midst of a shower of 
giape and musketry, jumped into a boat and towed out a 
cutter which had been swamped and was drifting towards 
the enemy’s batteries Mr Dowell and a petty officer 
received the Victoria Cross for the coolness and danng 
displayed by them on this occasion 

In the following month Captain Yelverton was sent on a 
second cruise with a larger sqbadron, and silenced some 
strong batteries at Fredencksham and Kotka, at the 
mouth of the nver Kymene. Other operations were con- 
ducted to a successful conclusion by Admiral Seymour at 
Narva, on the 8th of August, by Captain Otter, of the Firefly ^ 
at Brandon, and by Captain Key, of the AmpAioro, who 
engaged seme poweHul battenes on the island of Sandhamm^ 
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to the eastward of Svcaborg, and on the adjacent main 
land. 

At length the allied admirals resolved to undertake an 
attack on Sveaborg itself, and accordingly, on the 7th of 
August, the mam body of the fleet, which had been lying 
at N irgon, crossed the Gulf of Finland, and anchored about 
two miles and a half from the great fortress The defences 
of Sveaborg had been greatly stiengthened durmg the winter 
of 1854-55, and formed altogether a truly formidable 
obstacle to any fleet Both the allied admirals were 
present, with six ships of the line, besides fngates and 
paddle-steamers , but tlie work of bombarding the Russian 
stronghold was entrusted to the sixteen English and five 
French mortars, with an equal number of gunboats, accord- 
ing to the plan originally proposed by Captain Sulivan, and 
approved by Sir Charles Napier 

fc^veaborg, which lies close to Helsmgfors, the capital of 
Finland, is built on five islands , those commencmg from 
the east are called Gustafsvard, Vargon, and West Svarto, 
while in the rear are East Svarto and Lilla Svarto Gus- 
tafsvard IS separated by a narrow channel from the island 
of Bak Holmen, also armed with heavy batteries, and 
having a laigo three-decker moored head and stern between 
it and the adjacent island Neither Bak Holmen nor 
Sandhamm, close to the mainland, was regarded by the 
Russians as lormmg a portion of Sveaborg The three 
principal islands presented an unbroken senes of battciies, 
while the channels were protected either by ships of the line 
or by sunken vessels and torpedoes 

Admiral Dundas quitted his flagship for the Merlin^ to 
HUpei intend the arrangements for the bombardment, which 
wcie, howe\ei, practically entrusted to Captam Suhvan, 
who enjoyed the confidence of both the allied commanders. 
Like his brothei admiial, M Penaud also shifted his flagon 
board one of his gunboats The attack was entrusted to 
the moi tar- vessels, which were anchored 3,900 yards from 
the enemy’s batteries, the five French vessels being placed 
in the centre All the gunboats proceeded ahead of this 
Ime, with orders to open fire on the enemy’s works with 
their heavy guns, m addition to which each had been 
supplied with a 10-inoh mortar. 
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At a quarter before seven on the morning of the 9th o! 
August the mortar- vessels opened fire on Sveaborg, and 
with such accuracy had they been placed by Captain 
Sulivan, that the first four shells which were fired to 
asceitam the range fell precisely on the promment buildings 
which had been marked out for their targets, as was at- 
tested by the clouds of smoke which presently arose from 
them 

Under the direction of Captain Wemyss, ably seconded 
by Captains Lawrence and Schomberg, of the Mai me 
Artillery, the whole of the mortar fleet now opened fire, 
and throughout the morning each of the ordnance they 
carried, threw, instead of seven (usual number), no leas than 
thirty projectiles an hour The effect produced was most 
marked, and befoie three hours the prmcipal ranges of 
buildings in the citadel in Vaigon weie m flames The 
gunboats, under command of Commodoie Pelham, with 
Captains G E.am-ay, Yansittart, Glasse, Stewart, ard 
Commander Preedy of the flagship, commanding di vision b, 
now opened fire, and moving unceasingly m circles rounU 
the reefs and shoals, kept up a tremendous cannonade, 
which the Russians could letuin with little or no effect, 
owing to the smallness of the targets they presented 

Dense clouds of smoke now arose from various quarters, 
and two loud explosions were greeted with chee a by the 
seamen, who redoubled their efforts At noon a succession 
of twenty or thirty heavy explosions was heard from tlio 
back of Gustafsvard, while flagmen ts of buildmgs were 
hurled mto the air, attesting the extent of the destruction 
wrought Our allies were equally assiduous m the woik on 
hand, and, in addition to the fire from tlieir mortar-vessels 
and gunboats, maintained a well-directed bombardment 
from a battery of four 9-inch mortars established by them 
on one of the islands near Gustafsvard this battery, having 
repeatedly set on file a three decker moored in the channel 
to the westward, compelled her to move mto the open water 
in rear 

In the meantime Captam Yelverton, having under his 
orders the ArrogaTit and one or two smaller vessels, dis- 
played his usual dash and skill in an attack upon the island 
of Drumsio, and Captam Wellesley, with the Comwdlhs^ 
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Hastings j and Amphiort^ engaged and silenced some of the 
guns of Sandhamm, and greatly damaged the batteries 
Before sunset Admiral Dundas ordered the gunboats to 
cease firing on Sveaborg, and at ten o’clock the mortar- 
vessels weie also withdrawn, but the attack was only 
changed m form the boats of the fleet, armed with rockets, 
were now sent in, under command of Captam Caldwell, and 
all night kept up a harassmg fire on the gamson, who 
were not suffered to have any rest or to extinguish in peace 
the fires already raging At daybreak on the following morn- 
ing some of the mortar-vessels and gunboats reopened their 
fire, and East Svarto, which had hitherto escaped with im- 
punity, was bombarded by one division of English, and three 
French mortar-boats, which were moved into position four 
hundred yards nearer the enemy’s works by Captain Suhvan, 
assisted by Captains Yansittart and Stewart 
The enemy replied with vigour, but without inflicting any 
injury on the allied fleet, while the dense volumes of smoke 
denoted the efficacy of the bombardment As night closed 
in, ‘‘ one unbroken sheet of flame spread over the whole 
horizon in front of our fleet, devouring the entire range of 
buildings that covered Vargon and Svaito” The batteries, 
which were bomb proof, and one or two detached buildings 
alone escaped the conflagiation At night the rocket-boats 
again took up the fire, and at length, at daybieak on the 
llth August, the enemy’s batteries being silenced, the 
admirals decided on discontinuing the action, and, a day or 
two later, the fleet returned to its anchorage at Nargen 
The officeis and men of the Baltic fleet, from the com- 
mander-in-chief downwards, had good cause to be satisfied 
with the result of this bombaidment , for not only were all 
the magazines and pubhc buildings of Sveaborg destroyed, 
but several thousands of the gamson were known to have 
fallen, while the loss of life m the allied fleet bad been nilf 
and only some few men had been wounded 

Early in October the fleet returned to Seskar, but the 
enemy would not venture out of Cronstadt, and as winter com- 
menced m the foUowmg month Admiral Dundas sent home 
his gunboats and sailing-vessels, and on the 12th November 
quitted the Gulf of F^and for Kiel In December the 
whole fleet returned to England, and as peace was concluded 
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At Paris in the following spring, the Baltic fleet was broken 
up, and its deeds became a matter of history 

In estimating the value of its services, it should be borne 
in mind that the Eussian navy declined an encounter m the 
open sea, and though Cronatadt was never attacked — such a 
measure would indeed have invited defeat, — the Baltic was 
swept clear of the Russian flag up to within sight of 
St Petersburg , Sveaborg was almost destroyed , and a 
wholesome respect for the might of England was instilled 
into every power bordering on what was little more than a 
Russian lake 

Equally meritorious were the achievements of the Black 
Sea fleet It is true Sebastopol pioved itself impregnable 
to the attack of our wooden walls, but the Black Sea and 
the Sea of AzofF became as safe for an Enghsh merchantman 
as the Thames, and the right of Britannia to the sovereignty 
of the seas was never for an instant disputed by the magni- 
ficent fleet of ships of the line sunk by Prince Menschikoff 

The war with Russia is the most recent m which this 
country has been engaged with a great naval power, but m 
the “ Little Wars " which form so promment a feature m the 
history of these isles, the navy has taken part 

The role it has filled has been, it la true, a subordinate 
one to that played by the sister service, but nevertheless it 
has acted with spirit and conspicuous success In the senes 
of wars in New Zealand, commencing with the year 1845 
and ending with the very recent pacification of that noble 
dependency of the British crown, the seamen of the navy 
have done excellent service Many brave hearts that once 
beat under the blue jacket throbbed for the last time in a 
New Zealand ‘^pah,” and when victory crowned the hard- 
fought day, the loud hurrahs of our gallant sailors have 
struck a chill to the heart of the Maori brave, who, not less 
devoted than his pale*skinned antagonist, has learned to 
recognize m him the representative of a superior race The 
first Taranaki war was maugurated early in 1860, after an 
unbroken peace had prevailed, without either wars or ru- 
mours of wars, since the tennmation of the operations in 
Cook's Straits, m 1846 ♦ A truce was patched up on the 21st 


• ** Th® War m Now ZesiaiLd,'' by William Fox (1866). 
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May, 1861, but soon after the appointment of Sii George 
Browne, tJie Waikatos committed the murders of the 4th 
May, 18G3, which were followed up by renewed hostilities 

In the attack on the pah atllanginn, 1,300 men, includ- 
ing 200 sailois, were engaged, and the force was accompanied 
by four gunboats Befoie a breach had been effected, four 
de=}peiate attempts to assault the pah wei‘e made, but the 
walls were 21 feet high, and the ditch nine feet broad, and 
there being no breach, the troops and sailors were driven 
back, with the loss of 35 killed and 85 wounded On the 
following morning the surviving Maories, to the number of 
183, suiiendored with their arms 

The next affair of importance was the attack on Orahau, 
w lienee the Maories managed to escape, after causing us a 
loss of 16 killed and 52 wounded, though the enemy also 
Bufliered seieicly Most disastious of all was the assault on 
the Gate Pah, on the 28th February, 1864, when the assault- 
ing column of 300 men, — half of whom were seamen and 
marines led by Commander Hay, of the Hamer, the re- 
mainder consisting of the 43rd, — was driven back, Captain 
Hamilton, of the Hsk, who rushed up with the reserve of 
the naval brigade, falling a victim to his gallantry, as did 
also Commander Hay, and more than 40 officers and seamen 
Our total loss in this lamentable busmess amounted to 27 
killed, nine of whom were officem, and 66 woimded 

These weie the chief affau-s in which our seamen were 
engaged, and though they displayed great devotion, there 
can be little doubt that the policy of employing regular troops 
and men-’o-war’s men agamst the savage Maories, was, from 
a military point of view, unsound, and will not soon again 
be repeated The Maories might, in eveiy instance, have 
been starved out of their pahs, which were, moreover, 
generally assaulted without scaling-ladders or platforms to 
cross the ditches, and before they had been even breached by 
cannon 

Yet one more name may be inscribed on the TJmon-jack 
bonie by British seamen, and that is ** Abyssmia.” In that 
glorious — and no less glorious because well-nigh bloodless- 
campaign, our sailors distinguished themselves by the cheer* 
liilness and alacrity with which they endured eveiy fatigue. 

At the request of Sir Eobert Napier, oommanding the 
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•xpoditionary army. Commodore Heath, in supreme com- 
mand of the squadron, detached a naval brigade under 
Commander Fellowes, to accompany the army on its march 
to Magdala At the action at Arogee, which immediately 
preceded the capture of Theodore’s much- vaunted strong- 
hold, and its reduction to a ‘‘ blackened rock,” the sailors 
did great execution with their rocket-battery , while during 
the tedious march through Abyssima, and the return 
to the sea-coast, they earned the encomiums of the illus- 
trious Napier for their smartness, obedience, and steady 
discipline 

Commodore Heath received the ribbon of the Bath, and 
Commander Fellowes was deservedly posted, while the 
detachment of seamen and marines received the thanks of 
Parliament, as did also the fleet, who zealously pei formed 
the arduous task of landing and re-embarking the troops, 
stores, and war materiel 

Some idea of the task devolving on the Royal Navy 
and Bombay Marino (the successors of the Indian Navy, 
which was abolished in 1863) may be gathered from 
the bare enumeration of the transports and men and 
animals engaged in the Abyssinian expedition Tliere were 
235 sailing ships and 94 steamers, and they conveyed to 
Annesley Bay, near Massowah, 42,699 persons, of whom 
14,683 were soldiers , also 36,094 transporc animals, in- 
cluding 44 elephants, of whom only 7,421 were re embarked, 
including 80 camels out of 5,735, the rest having died during 
the campaign 

Among naval officers who bore the chief burden of the 
day in this successful and admirably-conducted expedition, 
■wore Captain (now Admiral) Try on, R.N , and Lieutenants 
Hewetfc and Dawes, of the lately-abolished Indian Navy, the 
former of whom was a member of the Preliminary Survey 
Expedition, under the late General Morewether, and the 
latter superintended some 1,500 coolies at the landing-place 
at Zoolla No honours or promotion were conferied on these 
two young officers, who shared in the neglect that had always 
been meted out to their service, of which a striking instance 
was afforded by the conduct of the Government at the con- 
clusion of the Indian Mutiny, when, though the Indian 
Navy had 1,800 men and 42 ffeld-pieces engaged on shore m 
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Bengal, no share of the rewards heaped upon the Eoyal 
Navy fell to their lot. Equally ignored by the Admiralty 
and India Office, they suffered the proverbial fate of those 
who sit on two stools, and neither the honours of the Bath 
HOT the Star of India (instituted m 1861) were received by 
any of the officers of the Indian Navy, who participated 
in the glorious task of suppressing the Indian Mutiny, or 
assisted m the arduous duties of the Abyssinian Campaign 
amid the dust and heat of the sands of Zoolla 
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chapter XXXI. 

1868—1874. 

I’he Afibantee War — Operations of the Fleet and Marines on tbe 
Gold Coast— The Naval Brigade m the Ashantea Campaign — The 
Actions of Amoaful and Oidahsii and oocapation of Ooomassie 

SiNOB the year 1868, which was signalised m the military 
aimals of this country by the expedition into Abyssinia under 
Sir Robert Napier, now Lord Napier of Magdala, the British 
navy has been frequently employed on shore in co opt ration 
With the sister service Up to the date of the anival of Sir 
Garnet Wolseloy at Cape Coast Castle, which took place in 
October, 1873, the defence of Her Majesty’s possessions on 
the Gold Coast against the Asliantccs, who had o\errun the 
entire country between the river Piab and the sea, was con- 
ducted by 210 Houssas, or native police, and a detachment 
of marines, sent out from England in H M S Barracouta, 
Captain Fremantle, who assumed command of the squadron 
of ships of war stationed on the West Coast of Afiica The 
marines, 104 in number, commanded by Lieut -Colonel 
(now Sir Francis) Fes ting, landed at Cape Coast Castle on 
the 9th June, and excellent service they performed at Elmina 
and in keeping the Ashantees m check until the arrival of 
a force of regular troops from England 

On the 5th July, Commodore Commerell, V,C arrived 
in the Rattlesnake from the Cape of Good Hope, and assumed 
naval command, and on the following day, H M S Himalaya 
arrived from Barbadoes with the 2nd West India Regiment^ 
numbering 13 officers and 360 men. In addition to these 
aid the Cape Coast Volunteers, not an imposmg body either 
in numbeis or efficiency, the defence of the colony was 
entrusted to 400 seamen and marines on board the ships of 

* Now Sir John Oomxnerell, K.O B. 

9 K 
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ihe fleet Sickness, which is so prevalent among Europeans 

this coast, by the 26th July reduced the small body of 
pannes to an effective strength of 44 men, and, acting on 
the advice of Dr Home,* the chief medical officer, the 
Vhole detachment, with the exception of 18 men, returned 
lo England m the Himalaya In the meantime the Govern- 
ment had determined on taking active steps to crush the 
Ashantee supremacy on the Gold Coast, and on the 17th July, 
H M S Simoom sailed with 200 marines, but they were 
not immediately disembarked on their arrival at Cape 
Coast Castle Commodore Commerell, hearing that the 
Ashantees were meditating an attack on Dixcove and 
Secondee, at the mouth of the river Prah, proceeded thither 
with the Rattlesnake and Argus^ and pushed up with 
some boats to make a prelimmary survey of the nver 
He was met with a heavy fire from the dense bush, and was 
severely wounded m the side. Commander Luxmoore, of the 
ArguSi and Captain Heldor, Civil Commandant of Secondee, 
and several men, bemg also wounded. The unseen enemy 
was dnven from the bush by the fire of the boats, but the 
flotilla returned The ships then bombarded and destroyed 
the town of Chamah The British loss was 4 killed and 
16 wounded, including 4 officers. Commodore Commerell 
was compelled by reason of his wound to leave the coast 
for the Cape of Good Hope on the 22nd August, 
leaving Captain Fremantle in command This officer, with 
the Barracouta and Argus^ shelled and burnt some villages 
near Secondee and the mouth of the Prah , and a land- 
ing party suffered some loss, Lieutenant Young, 2 officers 
and 12 men of the Argus being wounded The whole coast 
from Cape Coast Castle to Axim, except Commendah, 
Secondee, and Dixcove, was now in open hostihty H M S. 
Druidy Captain Blake, and the gunboats MeiliUy Bittemy and 
Decoy were actively employed, and the Decoy ^ Lieutenant Hext, 
by her fire compelled the Ashantees to abandon their camp 
near Ampenee. 

On the 2nd October Sir Garnet Wolseley arrived from 
England, and assumed supreme political and military com- 
mand of the Gold Coast, from Colonel Harley, the Adminis- 
iiator, and Colonel Festmg, who had commanded the troops 
* Now Sir Anthony Home, K.0.6. 
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witli such success. The naval command also changed hands 
a little later, as on the 14th November, Commodois 
Hewett, VC,* arrived at Capo Coast m H M.8 Active^ 
and relieved Captain Fremantle The six weeks between 
the arrival of Sir Garnet Wolseloy and of Commodore 
Hewett had been very busy ones for the navy, and Captain 
Fiemantle received the hearty thanks of the Commander- 
in Chief “for the assistance which he had at all times 
afforded, and without which Sir Garnet said “it would 
have been impossible for me to have earned out the 
recent senes of operations ** 

A naval officer, Commander John Glover, who had 
formerly served on this coast as Administrator of the Govern- 
ment of Lagos, and had defeated the Ashantees in 1870, 
was appointed at this time to act under Sir Garnet Wolseley's 
orders as Special Commissioner to the friendly native tribes 
m the Eastern District of the protected territories adjacent 
to the Gold Coast, with the object of employing those tribei 
in order to cause a diversion in the rear of the Ashantee army, 
and at the same time to threaten Coomassie, when the advance 
was made on the capital of King Koffee Kalkalli. Commander 
John Glover was to operate from the mouth of the river Volta 
with a mixed force of Houssas and friendly tribes, and 
several officers were appointed to assist him 

Sir Garnet being determined to strike a blow so as to 
overcome the enemy and convince the Fantees and other 
friendly tribes of the ability of European troops to operate 
in the bush at all seasons, secretly organised an expedition 
to attack the Ashantees at Essamam Embarking on board 
the Barracouta at 10 p m. on the 13th October, with a de- 
tachment of 150 marines and 30 blue-jackets, with a 
7-pounder gun and a rocket-trough, he sailed at midnight m 
that ship and the Decoy, in which were the 2nd West India 
Eegiment and a detachment of Houssas, and disembarked 
the troops at Elmina at 4 a m. The garrison of that place, 
under Lieut-Colonel Wood,t formed part of the column, 

• Now Vice-Admiral Sir William Hewett, K O.B,, V.O, 

+ Now Major-General Sir Evelyn Wood, E 0. B , VO. Thlf 
officer began his career as a midshipman in the navy and gained tbo 
y.G. for bis gallantry at the assault on the Bedan at the Siege ol 
Sebastopol. 
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and after a tedious and trying march the enemy were en* 
countered in the bush near Essaman, and beaten with con- 
siderable loss, when the troops marched for Amquana, on the 
beach , and while the wounded were sent back to Elmina, a 
portion of the column marched for Akimfoo and Ampenee, 
which were burnt The distance traversed during this 
successful and trying march, under a burnmg sun, was 2 1 
miles, and the soldiers and sailors composing the force had 
encountered the additional fatigue of being up all the previous 
night and fighting an action Colonel (now General Sir 
John) McNeill, Chief of the Staff, and Captain Fremantle 
were shot through the arm, and Captain (now General Sir 
^Sedvers) Buller had a narrow escape, the leather case of hie 
^msmatic compass being hit by a bullet 

This affair had the most depressmg effect on the Ashantee 
army, and — combined with the outbreak of sickness in then 
camp at Mampon, and the energetic steps taken by Sir 
Garnet Wolseley with the handful of troops at hia disposal, 
in forming outposts and stations on the road to the river 
Prah, preparatory to the advance on Coomassie, which he 
intended to undertake on the arrival of the three European 
regiments from England for which he had applied — resulted in 
the retreat of the Ashantee army across the Prah, and the eva- 
cuation of the Fantee tenitory In the desultory operations 
preceding the march on Coomassie, the navy had their full 
share, a small force of marines and blue-jackets being at Abra- 
krampa, under Lieut Wells, R N doing good service The 
force despatched to the relief of that hard-pressed post on the 
6th November, consisted of 22 officers and 303 men, drawn 
from H M S Encountery Simoom^ Bvttemy Beacon^ and 
BarracoutOj under Captain Fremantle, and Rait’s Houssa 
Artillery, accompanied by Sir Garnet Wolseley m person; 
and no one who was present at that forced march under a 
burning sun is likely ever to forget its fatigues. Only 
141 men out of 303 were able to continue the march from 
Assay ho, 20 miles from Cape Coast, but Abrakrampa was 
relieved by the remainder, reinforced by the 50 marines 
stationed at Assay ho. This and the affair at Faysowah were 

* This officer died of yellow fever on his way home, and in him^ 
says the historian of the Ashantee War, the navy lost ** one of tb# 
finest, handsomest, and bravest officers that ever lived.** 
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the last occasioDs on which our troops came into collision 
with the Ashantees south of the Prab, which they crossed a 
week later The first phase of the war was ended without 
the assistance of European troops, with the exception of the 
handful of sailors and marines, and the British Protectorate 
was finally cleared of the invader, who has not since set foot 
npon it 

To assist in the invasion of the Ashantee country a Naval 
Brigade was organised, the nucleus of which was formed after 
the affair at Faysowah, and consisted of 3 officers and 60 
seamen and marines, who marched to Sutah to reinforce 
Colonel Wood, who commanded the advanced post on the 
line of route Between the 9th and 1 7th December H M S 
Himalaya and Tamar and the transport Sarmahan, arrived 
from England with three regiments — the 42nd Highlanders, 
2iid Battalion Rifle Brigade, and the 23rd Regiment — together 
with Sir Archibald Alison, Colonel Greaves, Chief of the Staff 
(now Sir George Greaves), Colonel (thelate) Sir George Colley, 
and a large number of special service officers The European 
troops were sent for a short trip to sea until required, and 
were not disembarked until the Ist January Sir Garnet 
Wolseley quitted Cape Coast Castle on the 26th December, 
and arrived at Prahsu, on the banks of that river, on the 
2nd January, 1874, one day m advance of the Naval Brigade, 
numbering 250 officers and men, which had been disembaiked 
on the 27th December 

The first Europeans to cross the Prah on the admirable 
bridge constructed by the Royal Engineers, under Major 
Home, were the sailors, with the Headquarter Staff, on the 
20th January, the advanced guard, with the scouts, under 
Lord Gifford, consisting of native levies, being some ^stance 
ahead, under the command of Colonel McLeod, of the 42nd 
Highlandera The Naval Brigade was now commanded by 
Commander Luxmoore, Captain Blake, who had led them up 
to Prahsu, being compelled to resign the command as he was 
suffering from dysentery, to which he succumbed on his 
arrival at Cape Coast Accompanying the column were 
Commodore Hewett and hia ADC Lieutenant Rolfe, and 
Captain (now Admiral Sir William) Hunt-Grubbe. 

The first brush m which the Naval Brigade were engaged 
wa« on the 29th January, m the reconnaissance to Borborassie, 
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under Colonel McLeod, in which they had 4 men wounded- 
Li the decisive action of Amoaful fought on the 31st 
January, the Brigade was divided into two wings, the 
right under Captain Grubbe, and the left under Commander 
Luxmoore When the advance column, under Colonel 
McLeod, had quitted the starting point, Egginassie, at 8 30, 
Colonel Wood, with Commander Luxmoore's wing of the 
Naval Brigade, advanced to a point 200 yards beyond that 
Tillage to the right, in touch of the rear company of the 
42nd, and commenced cutting a path through the dense 
hush But the Ashantees brought so heavy a hre to bear 
upon the sailors that Colonel Wood, after cutting a clearing, 
directed them to he down, and they engaged in a musketry 
duel with their unseen but numerous foes The firing was 
very heavy at this time, and Colonel Wood fell wounded 
by a slug in the left breast, but the village of Amoaful was 
entered by the Highlanders soon after noon, though it was 
not until two hours later that all firing had ceased, and so 
determined were the attacks of the Ashantees that Colonel 
Colley commanding the communications was engaged some 
boars later The enemy suffered heavily, not less than 
between 2,000 and 3,000 being killed and wounded, among 
the former being Amanquatia, the celebrated Asbantee 
Oommander-m-Chief , and the small British army of 134 
officers, 1,375 European, and 708 native soldieis, had oon- 
Biderable losses Captain Buckle, R E , 2 men of the 42nd, 
and 1 native, were killed, and 21 officers and 173 men were 
wounded The Naval Brigade engaged, numbered 19 
officers and 170 men, and of them 6 officers and 26 seamen 
and marines were wounded 

On the following day, the 1st of February, an attack 
was made on Becqucdi, and the Naval Brigade, forming the 
European portion of the advanced guard, under Colonel 
McLeod, was detailed to participate Leaving Amoaful at 
1 p m , the village was earned by Lord Gifford's native scouts, 
supported by the sailors, and so disheartened were the 
Ashantees of the previous day, that no sustained resistance 
was encountered. In this affair one sailor was killed and a 
few men wounded. The town was burnt and evacuated. 

Sir Garnet Wolseley, having resolved, according to hia 
wont^ to give the enemy no time to rally, at daybreak on the 
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2nd February advanced with his little army, the Naval 
Brigade forming the rear of the mam body, and at a later 
period of the day, escorting the convoy The force was con- 
centrated that night at Aggemamu, and as the European 
troops, on an appeal from Sir Garnet Wolseley, agreed to 
make their four days’ rations last for six, the General deter- 
mined to make a dash on Coomassio Advancing with great 
rapidity, the river Ordah was reached at 2 p m , and having 
been bridged by daylight on the following day, the whole 
force puslied across, the Naval Brigade bringing up the rear 
A smart action was fought, and the village of Ordahsu was 
earned. Leaving a strong guard to hold the place with the 
t>aggage, Sir Garnet about noon pushed on his mam body, 
regardless of all flank and rear attacks Colonel McLeod, 
who took command of his own regiment (the 42nd High- 
landers), advanced with the pi[»es playing, and without stop 
or stay this magiuhcent body of men swept on, carrying 
ambuscades and villages at the point of the bayonet, and no 
pause was made until a halt was called about four miles from 
Coomassie On hearing of this success, Sir Garnet Wolseley 
ordered an advance of the main force, and himself pushing 
on with an escort, entered the Abhauteo capital soon after 
6 o’clock, three quarters of an hour after the Highlanders had 
entered tho town During this memorable day the British 
losses, out of 119 officers, and 1,044 Europeans and 449 
native soldiers engaged, were Lieut Eyre and 1 man killed, 
and 6 officers and 60 men wounded , of this number the 
casualties of the Naval Brigade were 1 officer and 4 men 
wounded. 

There was no more fighting after this The King of 
Ashantee would neither fight nor negotiate, though ultimately 
terrified by the advance of Captain Glover on his capital from 
the direction of the Volta, he concluded a treaty with the 
British Government, which embraced the payment of an 
indemnity. Sir Garnet Wolseley returned unmolested from 
Coomassie on the morning of the 6th February, and on the 
arrival of his army at Cape Coast, the Biitish soldiers were 
re-embarked for England, the Native corps were disbanded, 
and the officers and men of the Naval Brigade returned to 
their respective ships Their chief losses had been through 
iickness. Of 250 petty officers and men, 95 per cent, oi 
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almost the whole strength, were officially returned as having 
teen sick at one time or another, and of them 39 per cent 
were invalided to England Of their conduct in the field Sir 
Garnet Wolseley said that “all have fought throughout the 
campaign with the dashing courage for which seamen and 
marines are so celebrated'' 
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CHAPTER XXXIl 
1877—1880. 

The Operations of the Naval Brigade m South Afnca — The Trans. 
Kei Campaign — The Zulu War — The Action at Injezane— The 
Defonoe of Ekowe — The Battle of Gingilhovot 

Thb next important occasion on which the British navy 
were engaged, was again m conjunction with the army, as has 
BO often been the case since Nelson established on a firm basis 
the supremacy of this country on the sea. It was in South 
Africa, where the British sailor had not been engaged since 
the occupation of Cape Colony in the closing years of the 
last century, by a combined military and naval expedition, 
under Generals Craig and Alured Clarke and Admiral Sir 
George Keith Elphinstone There have been many Kaffir 
wars since then — those of 1819, 1835, 1846, and 1850, which 
lasted for three years, and is known as the great Kaffir War, and 
the Transkei campaign of 1877, in tho December of which 
year a Naval Brigade of 300 men and 7 guns was landed at 
New London, from H M S Active^ Commodore Sullivan,* to 
operate against the Gaikas and Galekas A portion of the 
Brigade was left to garrison Fort Cunninghame, at the foot of 
the Amatola Mountains, and the remainder joined the small 
army under the command of Sir Arthur Cunninghame, 
concentrated at Ibeka, which was divided into three columns. 
The largest, which was to scour the country towards the 
Quota, was under Colonel Glyn, of the 24th Regiment, the 
blue-jacketa being attached under Captain Wright, R N , 
and the marines formed part of the second column, which 
operated beyond that river 

A skirmish took place on the 13th January, 1878, m 
which the rockets of the Naval Brigade did considerable 

* Now Admiral Sir F. W SulUran, K.O*B. 
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execution,, and again on the 29th of the same month, a 
detachment led by Lieut Hamilton performed good service 
under that gallant officer On the 7th February a smart action 
was fought at Quintana Mountain between 436 European 
troops, including the Naval Brigade, with 560 Fingoes, and 
between 3,000 and 4,000 Kaffirs under Kreli and Sandilli, of 
whom nearly 400 were killed, the British loss being 2 killed 
and 9 wounded Operating from Ibeka, Colonel Glyn sent 
out small columns to scour the country, and frequent 
skirmishes took place with the Kaffirs in which the Naval 
Brigade did good service, marching as much as 24 miles in 
one day On the 10th March the Naval Brigade commenced 
the return march to East London, where they arrived on the 
16th, after three months* eventful campaigning 

A portion embarked on board H M S Himalaya, and 
rejoined the Active at Simon’s Bay, and a detachment of 
seamen and marines, under Captain Wright, proceeded to 
King William’s Town to join the troops, under Major-General 
Thesiger (now Lord Chelmsford), who had succeeded Sir 
Arthur Cunninghame in the command, and weie engaged in 
the action with the Gaik as at the Pen Bush, where they did 
excellent service, especially the rocket battery under Sub- 
Lioutenant Barnes Lawrence This detachment also rejoined 
the Active about three weeks later 

Mention has been made of the employment of a portion 
of the Naval Brigade at Fort Cunninghame, in the Ciskei 
territory, where they ainved on the 20th December 
Lieutenant Craigie, S N , assumed command of the fort, a 
square stone building at the foot of the Amatola Mountain's, 
commanding the mam road from King William’s Town to 
Queenstown, along which extended a chain of three defensive 
works, the others being Forts Cathcart and Tylden This 
detachment performed good service in overawing the natives 
and disarming the so-called loyal Gaikas As Surgeon II F 
Norbury, C B , R.N , to whose work, “The Naval Brigade in 
South Africa,” I am much indebted, says — “The Naval 
Brigade indeed seems to have been ubiquitous It had 
simultaneously detachments at Komgha, Ibeka, m the field, 
m the Transkei, Fort Cunninghame and King William’s 
Town, and artillery with each detachniont,” 

The next phase of our constantly recuriing South 
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African troubles was the Zulu War, which created more 
interest, much of a painful character, than perhaps any of 
our military enterprises m that part of the world For 
many years the growing power of the Zulu nation had 
caused uneasiness to the Natal settlers across the Tugela 
River, as it was known that Cetewa^yo had at his disposal 
40,000 warriors, brave and not undisciplined, who, on a 
signal from him, would have laid waste the countiy, and 
“ washed their spears,” one of the necessary qualifications for 
matrimony, in the blood of the white man Sir Garnet 
Wolseley, when acting temporarily as Governor of the Colony, 
warned the Government of the danger, and advised certain 
military measures of defence On the arrival, however, of 
Sir Eartle Frere as High Commissioner of South Africa, 
that able Indian official adopted a more decided course, in 
which it IS only right to say, foi the balance of public 
opinion m England was against him, he had the support 
of the Natal public, who preferred to bring matters to a 
crisis rather than live on under the perpetual fear of a Zulu 
invasion with all the attendant horrors of slaughter and 
rapine Taking advantage of what is known as the Sirayo 
affair, in which some sons of that chief crossed the Tugela 
into Natal, and earned off by force two of their refugee 
countrywomen, whom they put to death according to their 
custom, Sir Bartle Frere despatched an ultimatum to 
Cetewayo, and notwithstanding that the King was ready to 
afford satisfaction, the terms, one of which was the disband- 
ment of his army, so clashed with what he considered as due 
to his dignity as an independent potentate, that he refused 
compliance with the conditions. Sir Eartle Frere at once 
directed Lord Chelmsford to invade Zululand and his lord- 
ship, with the usual British fault of undervaluing an enemy, 
for which we have frequently paid so dearly, embarked on a 
hazardous undertaking, for which 20,000 seasoned regular 
troops would not have been too many, with one-third of that 
number, divided mto three columns, each operating indepen- 
dently Assisting the regular troops was a heterogeneous 
force, consisting of the Naval Brigade, local European levies 
and Military Police, and a Native contmgent, officered by 
Europeans, 

It was on the 19th November, 1878, when hostilities 
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/ppeared probable, that a detachment of seamen and marinea 
vere landed at Durban, from H M S. Achve, and arrived five 
days later at the “ Lower Tugela ” drift, or ford, where it 
guarded that important post and garrisoned Eort Pearson 
until Lord Chelmsford’s plan of operations was so far 
advanced that the Bntish army entered Zululand. The 
Naval Brigade consisted of 172 officers and men, with a 
Gatling and two other guns, and two rocket-tubes, under the 
command of Captain H F Campbell , among the officers 
were Lieuts Craigie and Hamilton, and Lieut Dowding 
of the marines, all of whom had done good service in the 
Transkei campaign Lieut Milne of the Active also joined 
the Staff of Lord Chelmsford as naval aide-de-camp The 
earthwork, known as Fort Pearson, was in a most commanding 
position, as not only it dominated the drift, some 300 yards 
in breadth, of the Lower Tugela, a few miles from where that 
fiver flows into the sea, but also the mam road to TJlundi, 
the capital of Zululand, distant 104 miles It was here that, 
on the 11th December, took place the meetmg between the 
British Commissioners and the Zulu King’s “Indunas,” op 
chiefs, in which Sir Bartle Frere’s ultimatum was pro- 
pounded, the rejection of which was the cause of the 
numberless woes that have since distracted that unhappy 
land, and caused the deaths of so many of her bravest 
sons no less than of the gallant British soldiers who fell at 
Isandhlwana On the 4th May the Naval Brigade was 
reinforced by 40 men of H M.S Tenedos^ under Lieut. 
Kingscote, and the 2nd Battalion of the 3rd Eegiment (the 
** Buffs ”), 800 strong, under Lieut -Colonel Parnell, arrived 
and took up their quarters at Fort Pearson, On the 10th, 
the time allowed by the ultimatum having expired, a state 
of war existed between this country and Cetewayo, and the 
troops forming the invading force commenced to cross the 
nver by the pont ” worked by the Naval Brigade, which 
was to form part of the expedition. This column, with its 
stores and equipment and 100 waggons, was conveyed across 
in five days by the Naval Bngade, and at 6 a m on the 
18th January, commenced its march into Zululand, The 
iidvance party, which included the Active Naval Brigade, 
172 strong, with two 7-pounder guns, one Gatling, and two 
rocket-tubes, consisted of the Bufi& (763 men)| Boyal 
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Engineers (104), Eoyal Artillery, with two T-pounders (30), 
Mounted Infantry and Natal Volunteer Horse (190), and 
1st Battalion 2nd Natal Native Kegiment (1,100), making 
a total of 2,391 officers and men. The second division, 
which included the 99th Regiment, numbered 2,006 officers 
and men, the total strength of the column being 2,055 
Europeans and 2,342 Natives, the whole under the command 
of Colonel (now Major-General) Sir Charles Pearson of the 
Buffs. 

On the second day the Amatakulu River was crossed, and 
a force, including the Naval Brigade, made a diimr to attack 
the military kraal of Gingilhovo, which was found to be 
deserted On the 22nd of January took place the action 
known as Inyezane, which was a bnlliant success for the 
British force, of which only 600 Europeans, including the 
Naval Brigade, and the 1st Battalion of the Native Regiment 
were engaged. The Zulu army was stated to number 5,000 
or 8,000 warriors, according to varying estimates. On 
crossing the Inyezane River, the enemy was found m strength 
posted on some heights, and the action was commenced by 
the Naval Brigade and a detachment of Artillery, with 3 guns 
and rocket-tubes, which did considerable execution. But 
the Zulus stubbornly held their ground, and the blue*jackets, 
led by Captain Campbell and Lieutenant Hamilton, and 
assisted by a company of the Buffs under Colonel Parnell, 
who had his horse shot under him, advanced with great 
intrepidity. After three hours' fighting the Zulus retired m 
good order, leaving over 300 dead on the field, the British 
loss being 2 officers and 7 men killed, and 15 wounded, 
7 of the latter belonging to the Naval Brigade. 

The column continued its march, and at noon on the 
following day arrived at Ekowe Here it was destined to 
bo detained for some time, owing to the terrible disaster at 
Isandhlwana, which quite turned the tables, and not only 
prolonged the war, but had it not been for the unsurpassed 
valour of the small garnson of Rorke's Drift, under those 
heroic officers. Lieutenants Chard, R.E, and Bromhead, 
24th Regiment, would have wrought massacre and rapmo 
throughout the colony of Natal On that disaetrous 22nd 
January, 1879, the same day on which the action was fought 
lift the Inyezane River, one sailor, the only representative of 
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hi8 service, was present, but he worthily upheld the tra- 
ditional leputation for gallantry of the British navy. 
Captain Hallam Parr, m liis interesting “ Sketch of the 
Kaffir and Zulu Wars,*' describing the incidents of that 
terrible day, on which died 617 British soldiers,*^ 126 
Colonial and 350 Native troops, besides 100 camp-followers, 
bandsmen, and others, says ** The only sailor in the camp, 
one of the men of H M S Active, was seen, his hack against 
a waggon wheel, keeping the Zulus at bay with his cutlass, 
but a Zulu crept behind him and stabbed him through the 
spokes ** This gallant fellow was a signalman, and had 
been left in camp that day when the only naval officer 
present with the force, Lieutenant Milne, accompanied Lord 
Chelmsford when ho advanced with the mam portion of his 
force to dislodge the enemy at Matyan's kraal, about 10 mile* 
distant 

On the 25th January a strong column left for the Lower 
Tugela, escorting a large number of empty waggons, and on 
the followmg day two native runners arrived with the news of 
the disaster of Isandhlwana, which was confirmed two days 
later by the receipt of a despatch from Lord Chelmsford to 
Colonel Pearson, in which he said — “ You may expect the 
whole Zulu army on you Consider all former orders 
cancelled and take the best steps you can for the safety of 
your column. If you are not m a position to remam at 
Ekowe, retire at once and hold the line of the Tugela," 

The position was a critical one, for Lord Chelmsford had 
fallen back across the Tugela with the remainder of his (the 
centre) column, and Bngadier-General Wood had also retired 
on Utrecht, so that Colonel Pearson's column was the only 
one left in Zululand Fortunately this officer was a man of 
resource, determination, and tried valour, and he proved equal 
to the occasion Colonel Pearson resolved to hold the poet 
at Ekowe, which, under the supervision of Captain Wynne, 
of the Royal Engineers, an able and accomplished officer, was 
soon made impregnable to the assaults of a foe unprovided 
with artillery. The Natal Native Regiment, the Natal 

* Of whom 16 officers and 850 men belonged to the let BattaUon, 
and 5 officers and 80 men to the 2nd Battalion of the 24th Regiment^ 
the same gallant corps which lost 11 officers and 243 men killed M 

the desperate action of OhllUanwallah on 13th Jannaiy, 1849. 
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Volunteer force, and the Mounted Infantry were sent hack 
that altenioon to the Lower Tugela, their place being taken by 
three companies of the 99th, which opportunely arrived with a 
convoy of provisions, so that the strength of the garrison was 
1,397 Euro 2 )eans and 461 ^Natives of the ^fatal Pioneers and 
cattle drivers The 4 guns, Gatling, and rocket-tubes were 
mounted in position, the church, the tower of which was 
utilised as a look-out by a signalman of the Kaval Brigade, 
was turned into a hospital undei the care of Fleet Surgeon 
Norbury, and the soldiers set to work with a will completing 
the eaith works and placing the post m a complete state for 
standing a protracted siege if necessary 

The Zulus were reported by tlie native spies to be 
remaining between the fort and the Tugela, in numbers like 
the grass,” but though they were seen in the neighbourhood 
and came within range of the guns which dispersed them, 
they never ventured to make a determined attack The most 
dreaded enemy to which the garrison of Ekowe was exposed 
was the sickness caused by the unsanitary nature of the site 
of the fort, the wet season, and the heavy work in the 
broiling sun, which raised moreover a malaiious exhalation 
from the sodden giound The deaths amounted to 28, and 
included Mr. Midshipman Coker and 4 men of the Naval 
Brigade, also 2 officers of the Buffs and 1 of the 99th 
Eegiment, and Captain Wynne, the indefatigable officer of 
the Eoyal Engineers to whom the garrison owed so much, 
and another officer died soon after arriving at the Tugela 
The monotony of work on the defences and constructing a 
road was varied by cricket and other sports, and the military 
kraal of Dahulamanzi, half-brother of Cetewayo, who 
commanded the Zulus at Isandhlwana, wis burnt by a 
column detached with that object on the Ist March 

Kemforcementa to the extent of 8,000 men landed from 
England m March, and after much delay, occupied m 
collecting transport, a strong column under Lord Chelmsford 
crossed the Lower Tugela, gained a hotly-contested action with 
the Zulus on the 2nd April at Gingilhovo, and effected the 
relief of the garrison at Ekowe on the 3rd April In this 
engagement, which consisted of a gallant attempt by th^ 
Zulus to capture the laager m which our troops entrenched 
themaelve* on the previous night, a detachment of seamen 
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and maTines took a prominent part. The British fow* 
consisted of 2,600 Natives and 3,400 Europeans, including the 
67th, 3rd Battalion 60th, 91st, and some compames of the 
Buffs and 99th Kegiment, and a Naval Brigade drawn from 
H M S Shdhf* Tenedos^ and Boadicea , — the last Hying the 
broad pennant of Commodore Richards, who had succeeded 
Admiral Sullivan m the command, and accompanied Lord 
Chelmsford — with 2 guns, 2 Gatlings, and 2 rocket-tubes, the 
seamen being led by Commander Brackenbury, and the 
marines by Captain Phillips, both of the Shall The Naval 
Brigade, with the guns, defended the four angles of the laager, 
and though the Zulu army, about 12,000 strong, under 
Dahulamanzi, attacked with their accustomed intrepidity, the 
fire from the guns and Martini-Henrys was so deadly that 
they were beaten back and dispersed with the loss of 1,200 
men, 470 dead Zulus being buried close to the laager In 
this action the Biitish loss was 1 officer and 3 men killed, 
and 6 officers, including Lieutenant Milne, R N , and 25 men, 
including 6 of the Naval Brigade, wounded Colonel Pearson, 
with 600 men, went out to meet Lord Chelmsford, and the 
relieving force were received by the garrison with hearty 
cheering Ekowo was evacuated on the 4th April, to the 
regret of many, as the defences had been prepared with great 
labour, and the position would have to bo reoccupied on the 
resumption of hostdilies 

The Naval Brigade?, leaving a detachment to hold a new 
fort called Fort Chelmsford, on the banks of the Inyezane, 
recrossed the Tugela on the 7th April, and while a company 
from H M S Active occupied Fort Pearson, a detachment 
from H M S Boadtcea and Shah garrisoned Fort Tenedoa 
At this time, when preparations were m progress for the 
invasion of Zululand and the overthrow of the military 
power of Cetewayo, the Naval Bngade, under the command 
of Captain H F Campbell, of HM.S Active, having 
Lieutenant Craigie as Staff officer, consisted of a total strength 
of 41 officers and 812 men, the respective contingents being 
commanded as follows H.MS Active, by Lieutenant 

* The seamen and mannes of the Shah, Captain Bradshaw, wero 
the first reinforoement brought to the colony of Natal after the 
disaster of Isandblwana had brought txiatters to a ontioal conditicm, 
and their advent was haded by the ooloxuate. 
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Hamilton, Boadicea, Commander Eomilly, Shah, Com- 
mander Brackenbury , and Tenedos, Lieutenant Kingscote. 
The last-named detachment, however, numbering 3 officers 
and 58 men, rejoined their ship at Durban on the 
2nd May 

On the 17th June, the First, or the Lower Tugela 
Division of the Army of Invasion, under the command of 
Major-General Crealock, numbering 4,488 European troops, 
and 780 Natives, crossed the river, and marched by the coast 
route to assist in the final operations The Naval Brigade 
had 1 9-poiinder and 3 Gatlings, and at Fort Chelms- 
ford were joined by the detachment stationed there under 
Commander Brackenbury, the total strength being 21 officers 
and 514 men We will not enter into a detailed account of 
the proceedings of the Naval Brigade, for the reason that they 
saw no active service, and were not present at the battle of 
Ulundi, which broke the power of Cetewayo, and finished at 
jne blow the Zulu War Though encamped at Foit Durnford, 
within 70 miles of the scene of that decisive engagement, the 
First Division, much to their chagrin, remained for three 
weeks in a state of inactivity, while Sir Evelyn Wood's and 
General Ncwdigate'a Divisions were actively engaged 

Though a considerable amount of stores were landed at 
Fort Durnford, Sir Garnet Wolseley, who arrived off this 
part of the coast in H M S Shah on the 2nd July, was un- 
able to land, owing to the heavy surf caused by a south- 
westerly gale, and had to return to Durban, and proceed 
overland to join the army in Zululand On the 4th July 
took place the decisive battle of the war, and three days 
later Sir Garnet Wolseley arrived at the camp, having ridden 
from Durban On the 21st July the Naval Brigade was 
paraded for the inspection of Sir Gainet, who delivered an 
address* eulogising their services, and the same day they 
embarked in a hired transport, accompanied by the Comraan- 
dor-in- Chief and Commodore liichards, and proceeded to 

* In hiB General Order on the services of the Naval Brigade, Sir 
damet Wolseley said “The condaofc of the men has been admirable, 
and their bearing m action in every way worthy of the servioe to 
which they belong, while they have worked hard and oheerfnlly in 
their laborious duties, which oonstitute so important a part of all 
militaty operations.” 

2 L 
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and tho Governor of Alexandria, Zullicar Pallia, acting 
undei the authoiity of Aiahi 

The Military Coramand.int of Aloxandiia having declined 
lo accede to an ultimatum^ addressed to him by Sir Beau- 
champ Seymour, demanding the temporary sunender of the 
batteries mounted on the Isthmus of Bas-el-Teon, and the 
foreign European ships of war having quitted the inner 
harbour, the British fleet, at 7 am on the morning of the 
11th July, opened fire on the Egyptian foits and batteries 
The following were the ships of Admiral Seymour’s fleet, 
and one more representative of modem ships of war could 
not well be assembled by any Power, while the captains, 
officers, and crews would have gladdened the heart of Nelson 
himself, 80 ably and admirably trained weie they . — 


Bultan . . Captain W J Hunt Qiubbe, C B , A D 0 

Superh „ T Le H Ward 

Alemndra , » » „ F Hotham 

Invincible .... „ R H More Molyneax 

Monarch .... w H Fairfax, C B 

Penelope ... „ St George 0 D'Aroy Irvine, 

Inflexible . ,, J A Fisher 

T4m^raire , „ H F Nicholson 

The gunboats were — 

Beacon . . Commander G W Hand 

Condor ,, „ Lord Charles Beresford. 

Bittern ,, T S Biand 

Cygnet Lieutenant C D Ryder 

Decor ,, AH Boldero 


Helicon (despatch boat) 


W. L Morrison 


The plan of operations embraced two attacks, one by 
Captain Hunt-Grubbe, second in command, with the SuUany 
hy and Alexandray on the northern face of Kas-el-Teen 
(the lighthouse batteries), supported by an enfilading fire 
from the 81-ton guns m the after turret of the Inflexihhy 
anchored off the entrance of the Corvette Pass. The other 
attack was by the Invincible, bearing the flag of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, Monarch, and Penelope, from inside the 
leof, aided by the fire of the Inflexiblels foremost turret, and 
the TSmSraire, which took up a position close to the fairway 
buoy of the principal entrance (called the Bogha* Pass) 
leading into Alexandria harbour. The Helicon and the 
Condor — the latter commanded by Lord Charlee Beresford, 
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an officer who has since made himself so famous by his 
services on shore as well as afloat, and appears to be a 
seaman of the Nelson and Cochrane type — were detailed for 
duty as repeating ships, and the gunboats Beacoriy Bittern^ 
Cygnet, and Decoy, were directed to assist the heavy ships 
by their fixe as required 

It was exactly at 7 o’clock that Sir Beauchamp Seymour 
signalled from the Invincible to the Alexandra, to fire a 
shell into the recently armed earthworks, termed the 
“ Hospital Battery,” and followed this by a general signal to 
the fleet, Attack the enemy’s batteiies,” when the action 
became general between the ships and the whole of the forts, 
mounting 59 guns, commanding tlie entrance to the harbour 
of Alexandria 

A steady fire, says the Admiral in his dispatch, was 
maintained on all sides until 10 30 a m , when the Sultan, 
Superb^ and Alexandra* which bad been hitherto undei 
weigh, anchored off the Lighthouse Fort, and by their well- 
directed fire, assisted by that of the Ivflcxtble, which weighed 
and joined them at 12 30 p m , succeeded in silencing most 
of the guns in the forts on Kas el-Teon, though some heavy 
ordnance in Fort Ada, mounting 25 guns, kept up a desultory 
fire About 1 30 pm, a shell from the Superb, whose 
practice excited admiration, blew up the magazine, and 
caused the immediate retreat of the remaining garrison 
These ships then directed then attention to Fort Pharos, 
commanding the entrance to tlie Now Port, mounting 46 
guns, which were silenced witli the assistance of the 
TemSratre, who joined them at 2 30, when a shot from the 
Inflexible dismounted one of the heavy guns The Hospital 
Battery was well fought throughout, and although silenced 
for a time by a shell from the Inflexible, it was not until 

* Early in the action an act of great heroism was performed on 
board the Alexandra A 10 inch spherical shell passed throogh the 
<^Bhip*s Bide and lodged in the mam deck, when Mr Harding, gunner, 
hearing the shout, “ There is a live shell just above the hatchway," 
rushed up the ladder from below, and observing that the fuse was 
borniDg, took some water from a tub standing near, and threw it 
over the piojectile, then picked up the shell and put it into the tub. 
"^ad the shell buist, it would probably have destroyed many lives. 

this act of devoted bravery Mr Harding received the Victoria 
and never wap it better earned 
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5 p m. ibat the artillerymen were compelled to retire from 
tbeiT guns 

The Invinetblef flagship, supported by the Pendope, both 
ships being at anchor, and assisted by the Monarchy under 
weigh inside the reefs, as well as by the Injlextble and 
TSmeratre in the Boghaz and Corvette channels, succeeded, 
after an engagement of some hours, in silencing and partially 
destroying the batteries and lines of Meks, on the sea-shore. 
Fort Marsa el-Kanat, still further to the west than Meks, 
was destroyed by the explosion of the magazine after half* 
an-hour*s action with the Monarch Early in the day, when 
the action had become genera), Commander Lord Charles 
Bereiford, of the Condm, stationed as repeating ship, per- 
formed a gallant action Seeing the accuracy with which 
two 10-inch rifled guns in Fort Marabout were playing upon 
the ships engaged off Fort Meks, he steamed up to within 
range, and, by excellent practice, soon drew off the enemy's 
fire The Admiral sent to his assistance the Beacon, Bittern, 
Cygnet, and Decoy , the Cygnet having been engaged with 
the Ras-el-Teen batteries during the early part of the day 
About 2 p m„ seeing that the artillerymen in Meks had 
abandoned their guns, the Admiral, under cover of the 
fire of the gunboat‘s, landed a party of volunteers, under the 
command of Lieutenant R Bradford, of the Inmncihle, 
accompanied by Lieutenant Richard Poore, of that ship, 
Lieutenant the Hon Hedworth Lambton (Flag Lieutenant), 
Major TuUoch, Welsh Regiment, and Mr Hardy, midship* 
man, who got on shore through the suif and destroyed, with 
charges of gun-cotton, two 10-inch muzzle-loading rifled guns, 
and spiked six smooth-bore guns in the water battery at 
Meks, and re embarked without a casualty beyond the loss 
of one of their boats on the recks 

The action was over at about 5 30 p m , when the ships 
anchored for the night The victory was complete , but, 
says the Admiral, the force opposed to us would have been 
more formidable had every gun mounted on the line of forts 
been brought into actioa In the Ras-el-Teen batteries few 
of the largo smooth-bores, and fewer of the French 36- 
pounders, bought in the time of Mehemet All, were manned, 
the Egyptians preferring to use the English 10 inch, 9-inch, 
8 inch, and smaller muzzle-loading rifled guns These gunay 
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which are identical with those m use in the British Navy, 
were abundantly supplied with projectiles of the latest 
description^ chilled shot^ and their sighting was excellent. 
The same may be said of the guns m the Meks Lines, 
excepting that in them the 36-pounders were more used, 
and that one, if not two, 15-mch smooth-boiea were brought 
into action, in addition to the 10-inch, 9 inch, and smaller 
guns fired. Fort Mai about brought two 10-inch guns into 
action at long range, shell after shell of which came up 
towards the in shore squadron in an excellent line, falling from 
ten to thirty yards short, but not one shell from the guns m 
the Southern Batteries burst on board the fleet Nothing could 
exceed the ability and coolness with which the ships were 
handled by Sir Beauchamp Seymour, who was ably seconded 
by Captain Hunt-Grubbe (the same officer who had done 
such good service in the Ashontee War), who commanded the 
outside squadron operating agamat the Ras-el-Teen batteries, 
which bore the brunt of the action. All the captains and the 
commanders of gunboats maintained the reputation of their 
noble service The ships that sustained the greatest damage 
were the Sultan^ Supeib, and Alexandia, the upper works 
of the Invincible and Inflexible and Penelope were also a 
good deal knocked about, but the TSmSraiie and Monarch 
suffered no damage The losses sustained were sur- 
prisingly small 6 men killed, including Lieutenant Jackson 
and Mr Shannon, carpenter, both of the Injtexibley and 27 
wounded, including Lieutenant Davies of the Penelope^ and 
Mr. Lumsden, midshipman, of the Invincible^ It is only 
due to the Egyptian artillerymen to say that they stood 
to their guns under a crushing Are and amid the masses 
of falling masonry, with a heroism that elicited the encomiums 
of the British Admiral and all observers 

On the morning of the 12th July, the Inflexible and 
T^mkaire engaged Fort Pharos, which hoisted a flag of 
truce after a few shots were fired, as did also the Meks 
Barracks Battery m reply to a similar appeal On the 
following day the Admirid steamed into the harbour with 
the Invincible^ Penelope^ and Monarchy and landed a party 
of seamen and marines, under Captain Fairfax, to take 
possession of Rasel-Teen, but owing to the absence of a 
sufficiently strong landing party to occupy the town, 
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retning Egyptian army set fire to it, almost destroying the 
European quarter, containing some buildings that would 
have adorned any city, which those will admit who remember 
the beauty of the great squaie called after Mehemet Ah, 

During the afternoon of the 13th, the Khedive, Tew fik 
Pasha, who had been practically a prisoner of Arabi, arnv d 
from hamleh and took up his residence atRas el-Teen Palace, 
under the protection of 700 marines, and in the evening, the 
Admiial landed all the marines from the off-shore squadron, 
with some Gatling guns, and cleared some streets of the 
Arabs who wore burning and pillaging * During the whole 
of the 14th, as many men from the fleet ns could be “spared, 
were landed, under command of Captain Fishtr, and by 
evening the most important positions weio occupied On 
the 17th the Channel Squadron, consisting of the Northum- 
herlandy Agincourt^ and despatch vessel Salanm, arrived, 
also the Tamar with soldiers and marines Major-General 
Sir Arclnhald Alison, than whom there are few more 
experienced officers in the army, now took command of the 
troops, and the greater portion of the seamen icjomed their 
ships Mention should be made of the services of Lord Charles 
Beresford, in charge of a party of seamen, detailed for police 
duty during the days immediately succeeding the burning of the 
city, when the streets were crowded with incendiaries and 
thieves, and of the admirable service rendered by Captain 
Fisher with the armoured train, which constantly engaged 
the enemy in the neighbourhood of Alexandria, and who 
has the credit of being the initiator of this novel experiment 
in war 

Sir Garnet Wolseley having decided to abandon Alexan- 
dria as his base of operations, and seize the Suez Canal so as 
to operate from Ismailia against Arabi's force, Admiral 
Hoskins proceeded to Port Said in the Penelope on the 
16th August, and arranged with Captain Fitzroy for the 
occupation of Ismailia, and with Captain Fairfax for the 

* This bombardment was a costly affair, not only to the Egyp- 
tian Exchequer, which ultimately had to pay an indemnity of 4 
millioDB for the tiring of the city of Alexandna, but to the Euglieh 
taxpayer Every shot from the 81-ton guns cost £26 lOs , fiom the 
25 ton guns, £7 , from the 18-ton guns, £4 4s , and so m proport on 
for the projeoUles frooi the smaller ordnance 
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seizure of Port Said M de Lcssops protested against the 
former step as an infringement of his rights, but it \\8l% 
pointed out to him that the temporary occupation, not only 
of Ismailia, but of the barges and di edges along the whole 
line of the Canal, and of the telegraph station at Kantara, 
was absolutely essential to the successful conduct of mihtaiy 
operations with or without his consent For this latter duty, 
Commander Edwards, of H M S Readjj, was selected as an 
officer thoroughly familiar with the Canal, and 100 officers 
and men were placed under his orders Starting at 8 p m 
on the 19th August, with the necessary telegraphists, by 
4 o’clock on the following morning lie accomplished his 
task without hitch or delay, and the telegraph system along 
the Canal and to Syria was lu British hands At 3 30 a m on 
the 19th August, Captain Fairfax, of the Monarch, occupied 
Port Said with a party of 216 seamen, 276 marines, and 
2 Gatling guns, and the garrison were surprised and laid 
down their arras The landing force winch disembarked at 
Ismailia, at 3 a m on the 20th August, consisted of 565 
seamen and marines, with 2 guns and 2 Gatlings, and 
within an hour, after a brief and feeble resistance, the place 
was in British occupation 

Captain Fitzroy, of the Onon, had a difficult duty to 
perform in the occupation of Ismailia, as a laige force of the 
enemy, having railway commuincatioii at their disposal, 
were in the neighbourhood of the town Indeed, thiee 
trains full of soldiers were brought from Tel-el-Kebir, with 
the view of retaking the place, but were compelled to retire, 
so admirable were the dispositions of Captains Iitzroy and 
Stephenson, assisted by Major Fraser, K E , and so effective 
the fire maintained by the Orton and Carysfort on Nefiche 
Station, where 2,000 men, with 6 guns, were encamped 
in a position only visible fiora the masthead of the latter 
ship, a range of over 4,000 yards. At the Suez end of the 
Canal the navy also performed excellent seivice Captain 
A P Hastings, Flag-Captain to Sir Wilham Hewett, was 
despatched by the Admiral to Chalouf, 15 miles from Suez, 
on the west bank of the Canal, with a force of 200 men of 
the Seaforth Highlanders, under Major Kelsey, and the 
gunboat Seagull, Commander M Byles, and Mosquito, 
Lieutenant the Hon F R Sandilands Ihe Highlanders, 
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and landing parties from the gunboats, under Lieutenants 
Kae and Story, were despatched against a body of 60(1 
Egyptian infantry, concealed behind the embankment on the 
Canal, and, assisted by the fire from the Gatling guns in the 
tops of the gunboats, drove them from their position with 
the loss of 100 killed and 62 prisoners 

Sir Garnet Wolseley gratefully acknowledged thG 
gallantry and readiness of resouice of the officers and men 
of the British Navy m all the operations for the seizure of 
the Suez Canal, which formed his new base, and especially 
to the Admirals, Sir Beauchamp Seymour, Sir William 
Hewett, and A H Hoskins, who commanded in the Canal, 
for the ability and promptitude of their proceedings 

In the action of the 24th August at Tel-el-Mahuta, on 
the Sweetwater Canal, about 9 miles from Ismailia, a 
detachment of seamen from H M S Onon, under Lieutenant 
King-Harman, with 2 Gatlings, rendered excellent service, 
and throughout the campaign, including the actions at 
Kassassm and Tel-el-Kebir, the conduct of the battalion of 
Royal Marine Light Infantry, under Colonels H S Jones 
and Graham, and of the Royal Marino Artillery, under 
Colonel H B Tuson, was of a character to enhance the 
deservedly high reputation of these distinguished corps 
At the latter decisive battle, Lieutenant Rawson, Naval 
A D C to Sir Garnet Wolseley, was mortally wounded, and 
the Command er-m-Chief, with charactenstic good feeling 
and thoughtfulness, rode back from the field of battle on the 
same afternoon to express to his dying follower his apprecia- 
tion of his gallantry and devotion “ Did I not lead them 
straight 1 ** was the eager question of the young officer, who, 
though in arhculo modts, smiled gratefully when his Chief, 
pressing his hand, expressed his satisfaction with his con- 
ductj and said he hoped he might survive to enjoy the hardly- 
earned promotion to the rank of Commander, which a 
cruel fate, however, denied him Sir Garnet Wolseley says 
of this officer, who had earned his thanks by bis gallantly 
under him in Ashantee — “ Of my Aides-de-Camp I have to 
regret the loss of Lieutenant Rawson, B N., who was 
mortally wounded at Tel-el-Kebir. During the many 
journeys 1 made by night, 1 found him of great use in 
directing our line of march conectly, through his knowledge 
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of the stars On tho 13th instant I consequently selected 
him to conduct the Highland Brigade during the night to 
the portion of the enemy's works where I explained to him 
I wished them to storm This duty he performed with the 
utmost coolness and success, but lost his life in its execution 
No man more gallant fell on that occasion " 

The next service in which the navy was engaged was i 
the campaign near Souakin, early m 1884, under General S 
Gerald Graham Admiral Sir William Hewett, commanding 
the fleet in the East Indies, was also Governor of Souakin, 
and on the 24th February, the day following the arrival of 
Sir Gerald Graham at Souakin, proceeded to Tiinkitat with 
the General and his staff in H M S Sphinx^ and commenced 
the disembarkation of the troops intended for the relief of 
the Egyptian garrison at Tokar, in essaying which General 
Valentine Baker met with so crushing a defeat a few weeks 
before. The disembarkation of the army, with its tmpedt- 
mentay was completed in three days, a feat creditable to the 
navy, when the shallow water, dehciency of landing craft, 
and other difficulties are considered 

A Naval Brigade accompanied the array, consisting of 
13 officers and 150 seamen, with 6 machme-guns, under 
Commander Ernest N Rolfe,* of the Earyalusy who was 
selected by the Admiral on account of “his tact, coolness 
under fire, and knowledge of native warfare,” qualities he 
displayed in a marked manner zn the subsequent operations 
Serving with the army was a battalion of nearly 400 men, 
drawn from the Marine Light Infantry and Aitillery, under 
Colonel Tuson A severe action was fought with the Arabs 
on the 29th February at El Teb, on the same field where 
Baker Pasha was so disastrously defeated 

The column advanced at 8 a m in the formation of a 
rectangle, having an interior space of about 200 by 150 
} ards, the Naval Brigade, with the machme-guns, occupying 
the intervals of the angles on the front, and the Royal 
Artillery, with their guns, those in the rear Both corps 
dragged their guns by hand, and as the ground was very 
heavy, owing to a copious fall of ram at daybreak, the work 
was very arduous, and frequent halts were made to rest the 

* Commander Rolfe had served in the Ashantee Campaign with 
the Naval Brigade that advanced on Gooznassie. 
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men It was anticipated that the Arabs would attack the 
advancing square, according to their usual method of warfare, 
but, more wary, they awaited the advance on an entrenched 
position. 

At about 11 20 the enemy opened fire from a field- 
work, with 2 Krupp guns, worked by Egyptian artillerymen 
of Baker Pasha’s late force, which were silenced by the 
British artillery, brought into action at a range of 900 
yards The advance was contmued, and the Aiabs, made 
desperate, charged m order to break the square, but they 
were no match for the disciplined bravery of our soldiers 
Every attack was repulsed, the battery was captured at 1 2 20, 
when the guns, “ admirably worked,’’ says the geneial, by 
Major Tucker, Royal Marino Artillery, were tuinod on 
another work armed with 2 Krupp guns, which were taken 
in reverse and soon silenced By 2 p m the last battery 
occupied by the enemy was abandoned, and the \iholc po- 
sition was occupied, when they streamed away m the direc- 
tion of Tokar and Souakin, leaving dead on the same field 
whore they had slaughtered 2,400 of Baker’s ill-disciplmed 
and cowardly fellaheen soldiers, 1,500 warriors, being one- 
fourth of the number who attacked the British square with 
the devoted heroism begot of religious fanaticism 

Special features in the fighting on the 29th February, 
were the gallant chaiges made by the 10th and 19th Hussars 
(which suffered severely), and Mounted Infantry, under that 
brilliant soldier, Bngadier-General Herbert Stewart, and the 
hand-to hand fighting m which the Yoik and Lancaster 
Regiment (the old 65th) assisted by the Naval Brigade, “who 
managed,” says Sir Gerald Graham, “ to bring the guns into 
the fighting line,” * specially distinguished themselves Ihe 

* A Viotona Cross was awarded, and well it was earned, to 
Captain A K Wilson, of the Hecla^ on the recommendation of Sir 
Bedvers Buller, foi his distingmshed gallantry Captain Wilson 
attached himself during the advance on the Krupp battery to the 
nght half battery of machine guns, in the place of Lieutenant 
Boyds, B K , dangerously wounded On charging the Krupp 
battery the enemy moved out on the cornei of the square and upon 
the gun detachment who were dragging the Gardner gun Captain 
Wilson sprang to the front and engaged in single combat with some 
of the enemy, protecting bis detachment till some men of the '^oik 
and Ijnncaster Regiment assisted him with their bayonets But fur 
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Naval Brigade lost m the action Lieutenant F M Royds, ol 
the Garysfort^ a gallant officer who had been engaged at 
Kassassin and Tel el-Kebir, and 3 seamen killed * 

Tokar having been relieved, the column marched back to 
Trmkitat, where it re embarked under the superintendence of 
Captain A Kennedy, of the Brtton^ assisted by Lieutenant 
Morrison, and returned to Souakm, whence, on the evening of 
the 11th March, the army advanced again inland with the 
object of dispersing the Arabs who had beleaguered Sinkat, 
another of the Egyptian garrisons in the Eastern Soudan 
The first march was to Baker^s Zareba, about miles 
distant, the Naval Brigade having hard work m draggmg 
the machine guns At Tamai the British army again came 
into collision with the Arabs of Osman Digna, and that they 
were thoroughly demoialised by their defeat on the 29th 
February, was disproved by the reckless gallantry with 
which they threw themselves on the British squares. 

At 8 a m on the 1 3th March, the force advanced from 
the second Zareba, m two squares, the Naval Brigade and 
Marine Artillery and Infantry, numbering 14 officers and 464 
men, being attached to the 2nd Brigade, under General 
Davis The Naval Brigade, m column of half-battenes, 
was posted inside the square, m rear of the 42nd High- 
landers, which, in half-battaliouB, was on the left flank and 
front The advance commenced at 8 20, the 2nd Brigade 
being ahead, and 10 minutes later, the order was given by 
Sir Gerald Graham to the brigade, which he accompanied, 
to charge the enemy The 42nd Highlanders, in the front 
of the square, and the guns advanced at the double till 
within five yards of a deep nullah, when the right half 
battery was brought into action on the right of the Black 

the aotioa of Oaptaia Wilson some of hii detaohment mast hare 
been speared Captain Wilson was wounded, but remained with the 
half-battery during the day 

* In bis General Order after the action, Sir Gerald Graham spoke 
as follows of the Naval Brigade *^The General Officer thanks the 
Naval Brigade for their cheerful endurance danng the severe work 
af dn^ging the guns over difficult country when suffenng from heat 
and scarcity of water, and for their ready gallantry and steadiness 
under fire while seiwing the guns The NavalBrigade ooninbuted 
materially to the success of the action, and the General Officer Oom* 
maudmg cannot too highly express his thanks for their services,’* 
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Watch, the left half battery filling up the angle of the 
square between the half-battahons of the regiment. Owing 
to the direction of the wind, which blew the smoke into the 
faces of the soldiers, the enemy were enabled to charge down 
unobserved on the right-hand corner of the square formed 
by the York and Lancaster regiments, where there was a 
gap The 2nd Biigade fell back m confusion, and the Arabs 
captured the guns of the Naval Brigade, which, however, 
were locked by the officers and men, who, says the General, 
“ stood by thorn to tho last ’’ At this time Lieutenant% 
Almack (Bn^on), Houston Stuait {Dnjad)^ Montresor 
(^Eui ifahts)^ and 7 seamen were killed, and Lieutenant 
Conybeare and 7 men were wounded, the officer receiving a 
heavy blow from a club The 2nd Brigade soon rallied, 
and, assisted by the fire of the 1st Brigade, under that 
accomplished and skilful soldier, Sir Redvers Buller, and of 
the Mounted Infantry, advanced and retook the guns, which 
were immediately brought into action At no time was 
there any panic, and no better pi oof could bo afforded of 
the valour and coolness of Biitish tioops than the conduct 
of those regiments, the York and Lancaster, Royal High- 
landers, and Royal Marines, on this memoiable occasion, 
when they were borne back by sheer weight of numbeis, and 
rallied with a steadiness perhaps no oilier soldiers in the 
world would have displayed in similar trying circumstances. 

The camp and village of Tamai neie occupied the same 
day, and on the 15th, tho whole force mturned to Souakin, 
200 seamen, despatched fiom the fleet, assisting m carrying 
back the wounded The campaign was concluded by an 
advance, in the last days of Maicli, to Tamanicb, but the 
enemy were for the present thorouglily cowed, and offered 
no resistance , and by the 20th of the month, tho whole 
force was concentrated at Souakin, and lelurncd to Cairo, or 
England, with the exception of a small garrison, including a 
battalion of Marmes, a corps which, thioughout the Egyp- 
tian war, was condemned to bear the brunt of disagreeable 
and harassing duty 

A year later Souakin was again the scene of hostilities^ 
the object being as before to drive away Osman Digna, who, 
notwithstanding the severe lessons inflicted on him at ElTeb 
and Temai, where he lost, it is said, 6,000 of his followers, 
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almost placed Souakm la a state of siege In the second 
Eastern Soudan campaign, however, the Liberal Government 
of Mr Gladstone had for their object the ambitious task of 
laying a railway from Souakm to Berber, with the object of 
assisting Lord Wolseley in his advance on Khartoum in the 
autumn of 1685 But we will take the services of the 
Navy in strict chronological sequence 

Captain More Molyneux, R N , surveyed the Kile as far 
up as the second Cataract, and when the British GoAern- 
ment decided, at the eleventh hour, upon the expedition for 
the relief of General Gordon, Commander Hammill, of the 
Monarchy did most excellent service in the preparatory stages 
previous to the advance of Lord Wolseley 's army up the 
Nile m boats In the arduous and protracted work of 
transporting men and stores up the Cataracts and along 
the reaches of the Nile to Korti, where the two columns, 
under Generals Earle and Herbert Stewart, advanced on 
Khartoum by the river and desert routes respectively, m 
which both these gallant soldiers met their deaths, a de- 
tachment of officers and men of the Mediterranean fleet, 
then under the command of Lord John Hay, was of the 
greatest assistance to Lord Wolseley, who gratefully and 
heartily acknowledged their services Indeed no British 
commander has to an equal extent with his lordship been 
indebted for co-operation to the sister service, and no waimer 
admirer of the valour and resources of the British seaman 
exists than Lord Wolseley, os his despatches and geneial 
orders show. 

It was not till August of the year 1884, six months after 
General Gordon’s entrance into Khartoum, where he was 
destmed to find a grave, that the Government made prepa- 
rations to despatch an expedition to his relief by the River 
Nile, as recommended by Lord Wolseley, who was sent fiom 
England to assume the supreme command. The Naval 
Bngade, under Lord Charles Beresford, who was appointed 
to the command on the 26th November, took their full 
share of the danger and labours of the expedition, especially 
in transporting the men and stores, and the steamers over 
the cataracts of the great river 

On the 5th January, 1885, the first Division of the 
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Naval Brigade, under the command of Lieutenant A Pigott; 
consisting of 4 officers and 51 men, arrived at Korti, where 
Lord Charles Beresford, who came from Dal on the samf 
day, assumed the command. Three days later the division 
marched from Korti, in the column commanded by Brigadier- 
General Sir Herbert Stewart On the 12th January, the 
column arrived, without encountering any opposition, at 
Gakdul, which they left two days later 

On the 16bh the column first had touch of the enemy, 
the scouts of the 19th Hussais reiiorhng them to be in great 
force about four miles ahead of the column, in a position 
some four or five miles distant from the wells of Abu Klea 
A zareba (or breastwork of prickly camel-thorn bushes) was 
formed that night, the Naval Brigade being posted on the 
flanks with their Gardner gun During that night a con- 
tinuous and annoying rifle fire was kept up on the zareba, by 
riflemen from hills on the right flank, distant about 800 
yards, and as the morning dawned this fire increased, but 
there were no casualties m the Naval Brigade After break- 
fast, at 6 a m on the eventful 17th January, the force was 
formed up for receiving an attack outside the zareba, the 
artillery (half-batteiy 7 pounder screw-guns) and 40 of the 
Naval Brigade, with the Gardner gun, taking position on 
the right front, the remainder being left in the zareba The 
fire from the enemy’s riflemen increased considerably duiing 
this period, and as the men were full of fight, shortly after 
Sam the General, having waited in vain to be attacked, 
ordered the square to be formed on a clear space, about 400 
yards in front of the zareba Lord Charles Beresford was 
directed to place the Gardner gun in the centre of the rear 
face, keeping it in a line with the men on the march, hut if 
the square was attacked from the front, or on either of the 
flanks, he was dfrected to use his own judgment as to the 
best place for the gun 

• The First Division of the Naval Brigade consisted at this time 
of Lieutenants A Pigott and R de Lisle (both of whom were 
killed), Sub- Lieutenant E L Muuro (wounded), Mr Webber, boat, 
•wain, and 51 petty officers and seamen Lieutenants RAO 
Montgomerie and G W Tyler joined on 11th July at Gubat The 
Second Division consisted of Lientenanta E Van Konghnet 
(wounded), and R Poore, Sub- Lieutenants 0 Eeppel and B L 
Hardy, Messieurs Q Sparkes and H Benbow, Engineers, and 50 
potty officers and seamen. Total— *18 officers and 101 men. 
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The square advanced under a very hot fire from the left 
flank, for about two miles, and as the coliiiim cleared a hill on 
their left Hank, nearly 100 flags of diffoieat devices were seen 
attached to poles planted in the giound among the high grass, 
the distance of the edge of which from the flank of the 
square was about 400 yards ISTot one of the enemy was 
visible in the grass at this moment, but when the square 
halted abreast of the flags, they immediately sprang up to 
the number of about 6,000, forming an arrow-shaped column 
with the head towaids tlio squaio Accompanying thorn 
were about 10 horsemen, who all carried flags and came on 
at a hand gallop, but the footmen, who weie armed with 
spoais, swords, or axes, kept pace with them 

To meet the attack the sailors, under the direction of Lord 
Charles Beresford, ran the gun from its position in the rear face 
of the square to a position in the centre of the left flank, 
about five paces out from the square, and at once opened 
fire After firing about 40 rounds, or eight turns of the 
lever, Lord Charles Beresford perceived by where the enemy 
were falling, that the gun had too much elevation, and gave 
the order cease firing to alter the elevation. In a moment 
this was effected, and the sailors had again commenced firing 
on the front ranks of the enemy with the most excellent 
loaults, until after about 30 rounds the gun jammed * At 
this time the enemy were about 200 yards from the muzzle 
of the gun What then took place is thus described by 
Lord Charles Beresfoid “ The captam of the gun (Ehodes, 
chief boatswain’s mate) and myself, unscrewed the plate to 
clear the barrel, or take the lock of the jammed barrel out^ 
when the enemy were upon us lihodes was killed with a 
epear. Walter Miller, armourer, I also saw killed with a 
spear at the same moment on my left I was knocked 
down in the rear of the gun, but uninjured, except a small 
spear scratch on the left hand The crowd and crush of the 
enemy was very great at this point, and, as it struggled up, 

I was carried against the face of the square, which was 
Lterally pushed back by sheer weight of numbers about 

* The gun was jammed by the extractor of the second barrel from 
the nght pulling the head off the empty cylinder of a cartridge which 
had been fired The cylinder remaining in the barrel, necessarily 
prevented the new cartridge from being forced home to its place ui 
the barrel.— (fiord Ch<irle$ Ber€<!ford*s Despatch ) 

2 M 
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12 paces from the position of the gun The crush vras so 
great, that at the moment few on either side were killed, but 
foitunatcly this flank of the square had been forced up a 
very steep little mound, which enabled the rear rank to open 
a tiemendoiis fire over the heads of the fro^^^t rank men; 
this relieved the pressure, and enabled the front rank to 
bayonet or shoot those of the enemy nearest them '' The 
enemy then, for some reason, turned to their right along the 
left flank of the square, and streamed away in numbers 
along the rear face of it, where they effected an entrance. 
None of them got into the square at the spot where the 
crush was, winch was held by the Mounted Infantry In a 
Very few minutes the terrific fire from the square told on the 
enemy. There was a momentary waver, and then, with the 
dignity characterising the noble savage, we are told, “ they 
walked quietly away ” Lord Charles Beresford, as soon as he 
recovered his breath, manned the Gardner, and cleared the 
jam, but not in time to be of much use to fire on the slowly 
retreating enemy, as they had got back into the nullah and 
behind the mound before it was ready Of the Naval 
Brigade, which numbered 40 at the commencement of the 
action, there were 8 killed and 7 wounded, among the 
former being Lieutenants Alfred Pigott* and Rudolf de 
Lisle, both most excellent officers, as their leader testified. 
After the fight the bodies of these officers, and of some of 
the seamen were found, together with most of the wounded, 
about 20 yards to the left rear of the gun, outside the 
square, which led to the belief, corroborated by the wounded, 
that they were borne away m the crush, when the enemy 
turned away from the left fiank, and headed across the rear 
face of the square 

Lord Charles Beresford computed the number of killed , 
visible on the battle-field outside the grass, to be about 800, 
amongst them being several horsemen, one of whom, by his 
position, and that of his horse, must have actually penetrated 
the square, and he was afterwards told that there were quite 
as many, if not more, killed m the grass 

After attending to the wounded, the square re-formed at 

* This officer had been promoted shortly before to the rank of 
Commander, bat did not live to know his good fcrtano^ 
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about 2 30, and proceeded to Abu Klea Wells, ai riving 
shortly after 5 o* clock It was hard work for the seamen to haul 
the Gardner gun the whole way over very rough ground 
with a diminished crew, and fatigued by their recent 
exertions The column bivouacked iii a defensive formation 
at the Abu Klea Wells, on the night of the 17th, which was 
bitterly cold, without provisions, blankets, or covering of any 
description, and the sufferings of the wounded were very 
great. 

At 2 pm on the 18th January, the detachment and 
camels havmg joined from the zareba, the column started for 
Metemmeh, leaving the wounded entrenched at Abu Klea 
under a guard The march was continued, without a halt, 
all through the afternoon and night until 6 30am on the 
morning of the 19th, when the Nile was seen to the front, 
and Metemmeh to the left front The enemy making their 
appearance on one of the hills, Sir Herbert Stewart formed a 
temporary zareba, and ordered the men to get their breakfasts 
as quickly as possible This was done under a hot fire from 
about 600 sharpshooters, directed on the front and rear faces 
and left flank of the square At this time the column 
suffered severely in killed and wounded, among the latter 
being the Brigadier-General, and Lieutenant Munro, E N , 
who was wounded in seven places by one bullet Dunng 
this time the Gardner gun was placed about 10 yards outside 
the square, near the comer formed by the rear face and left 
flank It was directed where the fire appeared to be hottest, 
without much result, as the enemy were under cover, lying 
down behind the grass. 

About 10 a m square was formed with about 1,000 men 
in the rear of the zareba, of which Lord Charles Beresford 
was left m command with 300 men, composed of details of 
vanous regiments, Transport Department, Medical Depart* 
ment, Artillery, Engineers, and Naval Brigade He pro. 
ceeded to make two forts, about 200 yards apart, out of 
camel saddles, provision boxes, and thorn bushes. The 
larger contained all the sick and wounded, three T-pounder 
screw-guns, and the Gardner, two of the former and the 
Gardner being mounted for action, there being no room for 
the third gun. The whole of the camels, some 2,000, were 
made to he down m a circle outside the larger fort^ and 

8 M 2 
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fonned an admirable means of defence These forts were 
eonstructed under a severe fire from the enemy in the bushes 
and trees, about 800 yards distant, but officers and men 
■worked on them cheerily and well On the square moving 
out to meet the enemy, they were observed forming up in 
three V-shaped columns, the third being the largest. Captain 
Norton, R A , served the two 7-pounder guns admirably, 
and completely demoralised the 3rd, or reserve, column of 
the enemy, entirely upsetting its formation, and changing it 
into a disorderly crowd The Gardner gun was brought to 
bear on the 1st and 2nd columns with very good effect. The 
enemy could be observed from the forts charging down on 
the square, which appeared to be as steady as a rock, but at 
length they retired, and the square marched to the Nile, 
distant about miles, where they bivouacked About 1 20 
p m the enemy ceased tlieir rifle fire on the forts, leaving 
the English unmolested for the mght This was the most 
ciitical day in the campaign, and nothing recorded in war 
shows better the steadiness and cool courage of British 
troops. 

On the following day, the square arnved, having left a 
small force holding a position on the river, to the joy of 
the handful of men guarding the wounded, whose position 
dunng that night was a most anxious one, and at 4 p m the 
whole column marched on the Nile, and encamped at Gubafc 
On the 21st January a reconiiaissanco was made m th® 
direction of Metemmoh, when the Gardner gun, under tha 
command of Mr Webber, boatswain (every other naval 
officer having been killed or wounded), accompanied the 
column Gordon’s four steamers, Bmdein^ Sofia^ Tewfikea, 
and Tulhliowetya^ arrived, and after some slight repairs to 
their engines, Lord Charles Beresford, who assumed com- 
mand of the steamers, reported them as ready to proceed to 
Khartoum at 3 p m on the 22nd January 

It would seem a pity, looking at the enormous interests 
•oncerned, and the urgency of the case, that Sir Charles 
Wilson, who now commanded the troops, did not despatch 
the steamers with troops on the afternoon of this day to tho 
telief of General Gordon, who was known to be in ex- 
tremity , but instead of taking this step, he sent Lord Charles 
Sarcoid to Shendy, distant about 7 miles, in the Bordein 
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and Tull howetya, taking Bashi-Bazouks and tha native 
crews of the vessels A few shells were fired into Shendji 
and a small earth >\ 0 Tk was cleared^ but no opposition was 
encountered 

On the 24th January, at 7 a m Sir C. Wilson left for 
Khartoum in the Bordetn and Tull-lioweiyay with a detach- 
ment, about 20 men of the Sussex regiment, and tho Sou- 
danese troops, about 280 in all The Naval Brigade was 
ordered to remain at Gubat, and Lord Charles Beresford 
repaired on board the Sofia with a detachment of seamen 
and the Gaidner gun, while the Egyptian troops from tho 
steamer Bordein gariisoned the island opposite the English 
camp at Gubat Shendy was again visited by the Sofia on 
this day, when the enemy opened a hot fire, hut were dis- 
persed witli shell and the Gardner gun Sir Heibert Stewart, 
whose condition had become sciious, was put on board the 
T'ciofiKea, winch was also used as a foiry-boat between the 
island and tlio English camp to bung food across for the 
camels Between the 25th and 30th January, Lord Charles 
Beresford weighed daily at 6 am, taking on board 20 care- 
fully picked shots from one of the regiments, and patrolled 
tho river at distances var^^ing from 10 miles down to 15 
miles up, capturing cattle, sheep, goats, and vegetables for 
the camp , also raiding villages and driving the men out, 
and destroying a strong earthwork In her passage up and 
down the river the steamer was always lired at by parties 
along the left bank, but the bullet proof shields prevented 
any casualties 

The 2nd division of the Naval Brigade, under the command 
of Lieutenant Van Koughuet, arrived on the Slat January, 
and on the following day, Lieutenant Stuart Woitley, who 
had accompanied Sii Charles Wilson, arrived in a boat with 
tho startling news of the fall of Khartoum, and the loss of 
tho two steamers, Bordetn and Tull howeiyay also reporting 
that Sir C Wilson and his party, together with the Bashi- 
Bazouks, were encamped on an island about 30 miles south 
of Gubat, and a short distance from a strong earthwork, 
where there were some 5,000 men Lord Charles Beresford 
was directed to proceed to the relief of the party, and 
selecting a crew for the steamer from both divisions of tha 
Naval Brigade, with 20 picked shots of the Mounted 
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Infantry, and mounting the two Gardners on a platform 
amidships jn ichelon, on the 2nd February he proceeded up 
the river with all despatch (about 2^ knots) 

At 7 a m on the following morning, a very strong earth- 
work was passed on starboard hand, with Sir C Wilson’s 
steamer on the rocks, about a quarter of a mile beyond it 
Having given instructions to the riflemen, and Gardner and 
howitzer guns’ crews, to fire solely into the embrasures as 
the ships passed the fort, and not at bodies of riflemen on 
the banks, Lord Charles opened fire with his bow gun at 
1,200 yards, to which the enemy replied with heavy rifle fire 
from 600 or 800 rifles all along the bank, and also with a 
gun from an embrasure pointed down stream Owing to 
the depth of water the steamer bad to pass at about 80 yards 
from the fort, “ but,” says his lordship, ** the machine gun 
and the marksmen’s fire, directed into the embrasures, was 
80 accurate and terrific, that the enemy were luckily unable 
to fire their two guns when the fort bore on the beam, 
distant 80 yards ” When the steamer had passed the fort 
about 200 yaids, the machme-guns would no longer 
bear, and but comparatively few of the Mflemen could get 
their rifles to bear over the stem The enemy then sent a 
shot into the boiler Observing the paddles still moving, 
Lord C Beiesfoid headed the steamer towards the opposite 
bank and, waiting until her weigh was lost, anchored The 
enemy, on seeing the catastrophe, redoubled their fire, when 
the resourceful commander got up some planks and mounted 
one of the Gardner guns aft, cutting a hole in the after side 
of the battery, where one of the 7-poundors was, and, 
cutting off about a foot of the trail with a saw, was enabled 
to fire this gun, although it capsized after every round, as 
there was no recoil The Gardner gun and rifles were all 
directed at the embrasure facing up stream, to prevent the 
enemy either getting their gun to bear on the steamer from 
the earthwork, or taking the gun out of the earthwork so 
that they could bring it to bear on the steamer from another 
position (as the earthwork was close down to the water at 
the bottom of a steep mcline), while had they attempted to 
remove the gun they would have been exposed to the fire 
from the steamer. 

From 7.30 to 8.30 pin. a contmuous fire, without a 
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mmute*8 intermission, was kept up with the 7 -pounders and 
Gardner, and by the riflemen who were told off m relief, 
on the earthwork and embrasure The enemy were equally 
diligent, and particularly with their rifles, their bullets 
rattling like hail all over the ship Though they managed 
to fire several rounds from the gun, they could not train it 
on the vessel, on account of the hot fire, and the shots 
travelled more than 100 yards to the right of the steamer 
Having communicated with Sir Charles Wilson in the 
evening, and arranged that his party should land on the 
opposite bank, while his sick and wounded should float 
down in a nuggah after dark, Lord Charles Eeresford hauled 
the boats, four in number (brought up to take the wrecked 
party back), alongside the vessel, hoping the enemy might 
think he was deserting the steamers, as at night, although 
they could not be seen, the enemy could see the steamers, 
and he feared that they would take their guns out of the fort, 
run them up the bank abreast of the vessel, where their range 
would be under 100 yards, and easily sink her The rufte 
answered perfectly The sailors ceased flung and maintained 
a dead silence before Sir Charles Wilson and his party floated 
down in the nuggah. The enemy opened fire on the nuggah, 
but owing to the darkness with little effect, and after it had 
passed them, took their guns out of the fort, and fired several 
rounds at the steamer, accompanied by a heavy rifle fire 
To this no reply was returned, when the enemy, evidently 
thinking the crew had deserted, ceased firing for the night 
At 11am the following morning, the 3rd February, when 
the boiler had got cool, Mr Benbow, chief engineer, com- 
menced repairing it, a job which took ten hours to accomplish 
As Lord Charles says “ Too much credit cannot be given to 
this officer, as he had to shape the plate, bore the holes in 
plate and boiler, and run down the screws and nuts, almost 
entirely with his own hands, the artificers and every one m 
the stokehole having been scalded severely by the explosion 
when the shot entered the boilers The plate was 16 inches 
hy 14, so that some idea can be formed of the work entailed 
upon him/' 

The boiler bemg repaired by 9 in the evening, at 5 on 
the following morning (4th February) fires were lit, furnace 
doors kept closed^ and every precaution taken to prevent 
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sparks coming out of the funnel, and it was not until 5 60, 
■^nthin 10 minutes of daylight, and the steam being ready 
for proceeding, that the enemy perceived that the English 
sailors had remained on board, and their chance of destroying 
them was lost They gave vent to the most fiendish yells, 
and got their guns to bear on the steamer, but by the time 
they commenced firing, the plucky commander had weighed 
anchor, and proceeded to the southward After going up for 
three-quarters of a mile, where there was more room, the 
vessel was turned round, and came past the fort at a good 
speed, using the guns (Gardners) and riflemen in the same 
manner as on the previous day But they were not yet out 
of the wood. After passing the fort it was discovered that 
the nuggah, containing the sick and wounded of Sir C 
Wilson's party, was aground on a lock, just within range of 
the fort Lord Charles Bercsford anchored as near as he 
could to the rocks, and sent JSub-Lieu tenant Keppel — a 
worthy son of a gallant sire. Admiral Sir Heniy Keppel — 
to get her afloat This, with the assistance of Captain 
Gascoigne, who was with General Wilson’s party m the 
nuggah, he succeeded m doing in the most clever and gallant 
manner m three hours, exposed to a smart Are all the time. 
On the nuggah getting afloat, the steamer weighed and pro- 
ceeded two miles down the river, picked up Sir C Wilson’s 
party, who had marched down on the right bank, and pro- 
ceeded to Gubat, arriving about 6 45 p m During this 
action there were fired 6,400 rounds from the Gardners, 126 
from the howitzers, and 2, 1 50 from the Martini-Henry rifles 
Lord Chailes Beresford says “ 1 consider that we owe 
our safety in the steamer, as well as the safety of Sir Charles 
Wilson and his party, who undoubtedly would have been 
killed if the steamer had been destroyed, to the untiring 
energy of Sub Lieutenant Keppel and Mr Webber, boat- 
swain (who worked the howitzer), to Lieutenant Bower, 
commanding the picked shots of the Mounted Infantry, 
and Mr Ingram of the Yeomanry, who is attached by order 
to the Naval Brigade, and who attended to the working of 
the Gardner, after Lieutenant Yan Koughnet was wounded 
at the moment the fort bore on our beam* Surgeon May, 
B.N*| was also very attentive to the wounded. Testimony 
must be borne to the splendid discipline maintained by the 
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toeB, one and all, during a tremendous fire which lasted 13 
hours ” But more than to any of these officers the successful 
issuo of the adventure was due to the true sailor-hke resource 
and English pluck of the gallant commander of the party, 
who inspired officers and men with his indomitable spirit 

During the following day the Naval Brigade wew 
employed plugging bullet and shot holes, and repairing th* 
vessels, and on the 8th February, a court-martial assembled 
on board for the trial of the captains and pilot of tbG 
steamers Bordein and Tull-howeiyaj “ for wilfully losing 
their steamers, thereby causing vital danger to a part of Her 
Majesty’s forces” Ihe Court acquitted the captains, and 
found the pilot guilty and sentenced him to death, hut 
recommended him to mercy on account of his having brought 
Lieutenant Wortley down safely to Gubat to report the 
Bituation of Sir Charles Wilson, 

On the 7th February a raid was made in the steamer and 
a number of cattle and goats were captured, but they were 
obliged to return, as the steamer leaked so badly During 
the next few days the leaks got worse The starboard Bide 
came away from the beams distant about 12 feet, and the 
starboard side of entry came away from the fore foot This 
was attributed to the concussion of the gun m the action of 
the 3rd February, there not being sufficient room for recoil, 
when fired in the position in which it had been placed. 

Sir Kedvers Buller now arrived from Korti to assume 
command of the troops, with orders from Lord WoJeeley to 
evacuate Gubat Accoidingly, on the morning of the 13th 
February, Lord Charles Beresford spiked the guns on board 
the Sofia and Tewfikea and threw them overboard, together 
with all their ammunition, and took the eccentric bands from 
both the above steamers' engines The Naval Brigade 
bivouacked on shore that night, and at daybreak on the 
14th February, the whole left Gubat, marching on foot, there 
being no camels available 

Abu Klea was reached about noon on the following day, 
and the Naval Brigade was ordered into the fort with the 
Gardners, the remainder of the column throwing up earth- 
works, At 5am on the 16 th, about 1,000 of the enemy 
appeared on the hill, and kept up a fire all night, until 11 
a.m. on the 17th, when Major Wardrop went out with an 
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Includmg the Indian contingent, did not get off scatheless, 
and it 18 estimated that the total casualties -were 400, T\diile 
the loss of 800 camels and other transport animals seriously 
crippled the force during tne remainder of the campaign 

Osman Digna had, however, received a lesson as to the 
folly of attacking British troops, and the operations after 
this were of a desultory character, the Arabs attacking con- 
yoys in a half-hearted sort of way , and when, early in April, 
Sit Gerald Graham advanced with 8,000 men, includmg the 
newly-anived Australian contingent, to Tamai, he found 
that wretched place evacuated by the enemy, and committed 
it to the flames 

The Naval Brigade was now embarked on board their 
respective ships, and with the return to Cairo of their 
comrades who had fought under Lord Charles Bcresford, 
the services of the British sailor m this quarter of the world 
were brought to a conclusion, though how soon they may 
again be biouglit into requisition, with the horizon threaten- 
mg them in other places, no one can venture to predict 
Throughout the second expedition to Souakm, the services 
rendered by the Naval Transport Department, under Captain 
John Fellowes and Commander W L Morrison, in providing 
for a force of 12,000 men m the field, were of a most men- 
tonous character, and not less those of the harbour-masters, 
Lieutenants T McGill and Fawckner During many trying 
months in the preceding year, when Osman Digna was m 
great force, and the small gaiiison of Souakm was practically 
m a state of siege, the battalion of Royal Marines and the 
officers and men of the ships already named, and of the 
Bnton^ Tyne^ Wo'^ Uarlc^ Myrmidon^ and Alhacor^^ were con- 
stantly engaged v\ih the enemy m boats at night, or manning 
machme and neld guns, covering the causeway and weak 
points on the flanks Lieutenants F G. Kirby, of the Buton^ 
Hugh lalbot, of the Carysfort^ and the late M H M. 
Seymour, of the Dolphin^ rendered special service in super- 
intending the working of the land mines, which were used 
to protect the flank of the position, and the gunboat Alhacore^ 
Lieutenant P K Smythies, which was entrusted for some 
weeks with the defence of the sooth side of the town, was 
frequently attacked by the enemy from quarries near the 
harbour, which afforded them excellent shelter. Fmally the 
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officer commanding the Ked Sea Division of the Mediter- 
ranean fleet, Commodore Molyneux, C B , well merited the 
thanks of his superior officer, Admiral Lord John Hay, who 
expressed lus appreciation of his “tact, intelligence, and 
judgment m dealing with an infinite variety of circum- 
stances ” 

Should the cutlass of the British seaman — for though 
^ he has had no chance of boarding an enemy’s ship within 
recent years, the weapon may be said to be typical of the 
honest fellow — be drawn from its scabbard on his own 
element, Ave have no doubt of his ability to use it as of yore 
We only trust it may never be drawn m any cause other than 
the defence of his native shores or the honour and paramount 
interests of his country, and then Me have no fear for the 
result, and consider as remote indeed the possibility of a 
“ Battle of Dorking ” — a foreign victory based on the pre- 
sumed effacoraenfc of the British Navy, a monstrous “if” 
surely beyond the bounds even of poetical license, for the 
very sufficient reason that the brave hearts who “ guard oui 
native shores” Avill ever be found true to tbeir motto, 
“ Ready — aye, ready ” Yet must we not too confidently 
count upon an immunity from the decay of national spirit, 
for as in all thmgs mundane there follow m an inevitable 
sequence, infancy, prime, and decadence — so our epitaph 
“Fuit” will some day be written over the bier of our 
national greatness An historian has treated of the rise and 
fall of Imperial Rome, so will “our lough island story ” be 
told by a writer of a future age, who will point a moral 
as he traces the causes that conduced to our decline Is it 
not Hector who, when parting with Andromache, thus 
expresses his forebodings 1 

Bnt come they must, the days decreed by Fates, 

My heart trembles while my tongue relates, 

The days when thou, Imperial Troy, must bend, 

And see thy warriors fall, thy glories end 

Should a combination of maritime pOAvers crossing the 
silver streak of sea,” make a descent upon our shores with 
an armada having greater claims to invmcibility than that 
foiled in the days of good Queen Bess by a Howard of 
Effingham and a Francis Drake, the country will recall the 
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last never-to-be-forgotten signal of her greatest Admiral, 
England expects every man will do his duty/* and will 
await a similar response from the devotion of her seamen. 
In that hour of peril to our national life, our gallant 
defenders will be cheered by the memoiy of the thousand 
victories and acts of devotion wrought by the British sailor 
on hifl native element in every clime under the sun, so 
inadequately described in this volume, and their arms will 
be nerved by the soul-stirnng words of our greatest and most 
national poet : 

This England never did, nor never sball, 

Lie at the proud foot of a oonqueror, 

But when it first did help to wound itself 
Gome the three comers of the earth in aims, 

And we shall shook them Kaught shall make us roe, 

If England to itself do rest but true 

But to attain this end, the motto of the people and 
Government of England, whether Liberal or Conservative, 
should be St ms pacem para helium Our Navy must he 
maintained at all times m sufficient strength to meet on the 
seas a combmation of any two maritime nations Even that 
lover of peace, Richard Cobden, insisted upon this as the 
minimum requirement to ensure our safety; but with our 
commerce and colonies so largely increased since his day, 
more than this la required if we would defend our shores, 
protect our vast mercantile marine and valuable possessions 
in every quarter of the globe, and mamtam our ancient 
position as the mistress of the seas. 
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